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PREFACE. 


One  page  of  personal  experience  is  worth  folios  of  theoretic  fan- 
cies.— Dr.  Kitchener. 

Silly,  simple,  John  Bull  1 why  will  you  pin  your  faith  to  falli- 
ble or  fallacious  authority,  when  you  may  get  the  truth  so  easily 
by  a little  personal  examination. — Dr.  Dickson. 


The  Temperance  reformation  found  me,  as  it  did  a large 
majority  of  my  fellow-men,  addicted  to  the  so  called 
moderate  use  of  Strong  Drinks,  which  we  had  been 
taught  to  believe  were  necessary  for  our  comfort  and 
strength ; nay,  almost  essential  to  life  itself.  And 
though  I had  a good  constitution,  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  these  drinks,  and  that  arising  from  preaching 
eight  or  ten  times  a week,  sometimes  to  thousands  in 
the  open  air,  so  deranged  and  shattered  my  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  so  impaired  my  general  health  and  strength, 
that  exertion  caused  me  great  fatigue.  I was  constant- 
ly troubled  with  head-ache  and  incapacity  for  mental 
effort ; which  I have  now  reason  to  believe  were  in- 
creased by  the  absurd  system  of  drugging. 

In  the  year  1S33,  1 signed  the  pledge  to  abstain  from 
ardent  spirits  ; and  two  years  trial  proved  so  satisfacto- 
ry, that  I then  resolved  to  take  the  second  stage  in  the 
temperance  progress,  and  to  adopt  w’hat  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  only  plan  of  personal  safety,*  and  also  of  re- 


* Alcohol  IN  the  human  system,  is  an  Ishmalite — his  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  is  against  him.  Na- 
ture tells  us  plainly  she  does  not  need  him — that  he  is  her  enemy 
— not  one  of  her  principles  will  sustain  the  theory  that  she  is  be- 
nefited by  his  influence  in  any  form.  Every  such  principle  cries 
out  against  this  abuse — this  interference  with  her  operations. 
Every  fibre,  and  tissue,  and  organ  of  the  living  system  sets  itself  in 
battle  array  against  alcohol’s  invasion,  in  whatever  form  he  may 
disguise  himself  to  the  eye  and  the  taste. 
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moving  the  great  curse  of  drunkenness  from  the  land,* 
— viz.  Teetotalisji,  I confess  I did  this  with  some  re- 
luctance, fearing  it  would  injure  my  health  ; such  were 
my  foolish  notions  of  strong  drink.  I have  since  proved 
that  Tee-totalism  “ is  the  first  application  of  science  to 
diet  on  a large  and  popular  scale and  now  sincerely 
believe  that  all  %nnaiural  beverages  might  be  at  once 
banished  from  the  earth,  not  only  without  any  loss  ; (ex- 
cept that  of  disease,  crime,  and  misery  ;)  but  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  mankind. 

For  months  previously  to  my  adopting  the  Tee-total 
principle,  1 had  thought  I should  be  necessitated  to  de- 
cline the  ministry  altogether,  in  consequence  of  a settled 
pain  in  my  left  breast ; but  after  three  months  abstinence 
it  began  sensibly  to  decline,  and  in  si.x  months  it  finally 
left  me.  My  general  health  improved  and  I was  enabled 
to  endure  much  more  fatigue,  and  to  do  my  work  with 
much  more  pleasure.  But  still  my  dyspeptic  complaint 
did  not  leave  me.  I was  troubled  with  constipation  and 
head-ache  ; especially  when  I studied  more  than  usual, 
so  that  I was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  aperient 
medicine,  never  less  than  once  a month,  and  often  once 
or  twice  a week. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Claridge’s  excellent 
work  on  Hydropathy,  it  fell  into  my  hands  ; I gave  it  a 
careful  reading,  and  then  a second  ; I studied  its  reason- 
ings and  facts,  and  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  force  of 
most  of  his  observations,  that  I soon  began,  by  degrees, 
to  adopt  so  much  of  his  plan  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit of,  and  as  I thought  my  case  demanded.  Com- 
mencing the  THUiD  STAGE  in  Temperance,  1 left  off  Tea, 
Coffee,  &c.,  and  all /i,o<  liquids ; also  Pepper,  Vinegar, 
Alustard,  and  all /tof  spices;  took  nothing  more  than 
luke-warm;  and  generally,  if  1 took  animal  food,  I took 


* Lord  Althorp  told  the  House  of  Commons,  that  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Drunkenness. 
\Vould  you  first  remove  the  cause  or  the  effect,  if  you  were 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  an  evil  ? Philosophy — the  philosophy 
of  common  sense  says  the  CAUSE.  Then  abstain.  Abandon  it, 
and  secure  yourself  against  its  bewitching  influence. 
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it  quite  cold.  I rose  earlier  in  the  morning;  took  a 
cold  ablution  the  moment  I was  out  of  bed;  rubbed  my- 
self dry  with  a very  coarse  towel,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  friclion  ; during  which,  and  dressing  me, 
&c.  I drank  from  three  to  six  glasses  of  cold  water.  I 
then  took  a brisk  walk  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  return- 
ed with  a good  appetite,  to  breakfast,  upon  bread  and 
butter  and  cold  water  ; or  Scotch  oatmeal  and  milk.  No 
doubt  many  of  my  readers  are  ready  to  shiver  at  even 
the  recital  of  the  above  plan  ; because  there  are  very 
few,  comparatively,  who  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  salubrious  effeets  of  water,  taken  internally,  and  ap- 
plied in  different  ways  externally.  In  the  former  this 
arises  from  the  custom  of  taking  hot  Tea,  Coffee,  <tr,  from 
an  early  age.  The  long  indulgence  of  these  fictitious 
habits,  produces  an  unhealthy  state  of  feeling,  attended 
with  fear  that  cold  water  would  produce  unpleasant  sen- 
sations, and  some  injury  to  the  stomach,  &c.  There  is, 
therefore,  a barrier  to  its  use,  made  up  of  Fear,  Dislike, 
Prejudice,  and  Custom*  But  when  this  barrier  can  be 
leaped  over,  or  broken  down,  by  a little  reasoning  and 
reflection,  after  a few  essays,  the  individual  finds  that  l.e 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  conducers 
to  Health  and  Longevity,  as  well  as  of  a great  source  of 
pleasure.  By  the  great  change  produced  in  the  feelings  ; 
the  greater  aptitude  for  mental  and  bodily  exertion;  the 
marked  accession  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  which  are 
the  result  of  a fair  trial  ; all  thesesoon  make  a disciple. 
The  increased  relish  for  food,  and  the  quantity  that 
can  be  taken,  and  easily  digested  ; the  light  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  without  disturbing  dreams  ; these  with  the 
former  make  a conveet.  The  improved  skin  and  com- 
plexion, conferring  the  freshness  of  youth:  the  clear  eye, 
the  sweet  and  wholesome  breath:  all  these  united  to  the 
foregoing,  produce  a ze.^lous  advocate,  anxious  for 
others  to  share  his  benefits ; at  least  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  author  of  these  pages.  Besides,  arguing 


• A mode  of  life  conformable  with  nature  will  admit  of  no  other 
beverage. 
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the  matter  merely  on  the  ground  of  feeling,  independent 
of  Health  and  Longevity  ; what  can  exceed  the  beauty, 
freshness,  and  purity,  of  a glass  of  cold  water,  taken 
fresh  from  the  Spring  or  from  our  one  armed  friend,  the 
Pump  ? It  leaves  no  matcMsh  taste  behind  it : none  of 
those  inexpressible  feelings  which  are  the  results  of  what 
is  called  good  cheer  ; but  when  taken  before  breakfast, 
after  a bath,  or  general  ablution,  it  cleanses  all  the  pas- 
sages; purifies  the  mouth  ; and,  filling  it  with  sweet 
and  pleasant  fluids,  makes  the  individual  cheerful,  hun- 
gry, and  wide  awake.  What  a contrast  is  this  to  creep- 
ing down  stairs,  with  the  eyes  half  closed,  huddling  up 
to  the  fire,  and  swallowing  scalding  hot  tea,  &c.,  eating 
a few  bits  of  toast,  without  an  appetite,  and  requiring 
some  relish  to  make  it  go  down.  “ AVe  speak  that  we 
do  know  and  that  which  you  mo.y  prove  to  be  true,  if 
you  will  Try  it. 

In  consequence  of  adopting  the  plan  before  referred 
to,  I have  been  enabled  to  do  without  the  least  particle 
of  medicine  since  April,  1842.  Constipation  has  made  its 
exit  ; head-ache  and  I soon  began  to  be  on  bad  terms, 
and  it  threatened  to  leave  me  altogether,  if  I did  not, 
sometimes,  treat  it  with  a little  Tea,  Coffee,  or  something 
more  comforting  than  pure  cold  water.  However,  after 
mature  deliberation,  1 rejected  the  proffered  terms ; 
consequently  we  parted  ; and  since  that  time,  whenever 
it  makes  a call,  it  finds  such  a cold  reception,  that  it 
soon  takes  it  departure. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  thought  presumptuous  in 
one  unconnected  with  the  medical  profession,*  to  write 


* AVe  ask,  with  Da.  Dickson,  “ Who  will  tell  me  that  this  kind 
of  study  is  only  proper  for  medical  persons  ? AVho  shall  say  that 
this  description  of  knowledge  may  not  be  made  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large  ? — AVithout  a proper  knowledge  of  the  la«  s of  your 
organization,  how  can  you  possibly  put  in  practice  the  Greek 
maxim,  “ Know  yourselves.”  Rowland  Hill  was  no  medical  man, 
but  as  a friend  of  humanity — a minister  of  Religion — and  an  advo- 
cate for  an  enlightened  view  of  things,  he  vaccinated,  with  his  own 
hands,  not  less  than  100,000  persons,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
that  was  raised  against  him;  being  denounced  from  the  pulpit, 
and  insulted  by  the  populace.  Doctors  have  written,  and  written 
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a book  on  health  and  longevity  ; but  having  been  ex- 
tensively benefited  by  tho  adoption  of  the  plan  he  recom- 
mends to  others,  the  author  thinks  he  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied, nay  called  upon,  as  a philanthropist  and  Christian 
to  attempt  to  lead  others  into  the  same  paths,  knowing 
them  to  be  safe  and  happy.  While  he  makes  no  pre- 
tentions to  medical  science,  he  hopes  he  is  guided  by 
common  sense,  and  a desire  to  do  good.  He  cannot 
therefore,  consent  to  be  reasoned  or  ridiculed  out  of  his 
feelings  and  purposes ; nor  to  believe  t/iat  an  illusion 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  faculty,  and  confirmed  by  the  greatly 
improved  health  of  himself  and  of  thousands. 

In  the  following  pages  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
argue  the  questions  at  issue,  without  sophistry,  in  a 
plain  manner ; and  he  hopes  the  reader,  by  trusting  to 
his  common  sense,  and  drawing  from  the  facts  adduced 
such  conclusions  as  are  obviously  inevitable,  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  and  will  resolutely 
choose  the  former  for  his  guide.  We  have  had  enouo-h 
of  fine  spun  theories,  subtle  speculations,  and  metaphy- 
sical disquisitions;  we  want /acts— stubborn  facts 
for  these  are  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  in  argument! 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  fair  arguing  without  them.  They 
are  its  basis— its  starting  point.  To  this  standard  we 
appeal : this  is  the  pedestal  upon  which  truth  must 
stand ; because  all  those  so  called  arguments  which 
are  destitute  of  such /oM«ftatio?i,af  facts,  are  not  argu- 
ments, but  only  noisy  disputes — mere  sonorousnothings.” 
To  all  who  can  subscribe  to  this  mode  of  judging  "of 
truth,  we  cheerfully  dedicate  the  following  facts  and 
reasonings,  patiently  waiting  their  verdict. 

As  the  author’s  object  in  the  preparation  of  these 
sheets  was,  not  or /a?nc,  but  usefulness;  he 

has  in  several  instances,  made  use  of  facts  and  reasonings, 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  course  of  reading,  and 
which  he  emboJied  with  remarks  of  his  own,  in  his 


WELL  on  Divinity  ; and  why  not  Slinisters  write  on  Health  and 
Longevity  { 
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common  place  book,  without  having  appended  the 
author’s  names  ; as  at  that  time  ho  merely  wrote  for  his 
own  guidance,  and  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  of- 
fering his  views  to  the  public.  Moreover,  his  desire 
being  to  call  attention  to  a subject  of  vital  importance, 
he  thought  it  was  of  little  moment  whether  he  attained 
that  object  by  presenting  his  views  in  the  statements  of 
others,  or  in  language  and  figures  which  might  be  more 
properly  denominated  his  own  ; believing  that  the  name 
of  an  author  can  give  little  authority  to  what  may  be 
advanced.  Good  reasons  require  no  authority,  and  bad 
ones  derive  no  weight  from  any  man’s  authority. 

To  all  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Hufeland,  Claridge,  E.  Johnson,  Graham,  Wilson, 
Courtney,  Weiss,  &c.,  it  is  presumed  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  be  presented  with  their  views  : and  even  those 
who  are,  may  be  glad  to  have  their  memories  refreshed, 
by  meeting  with  their  old  friends,  from  whose  pages  we 
have  largely  drawn  ; and  who  may  be  read  with  great 
advantage.  If  those  who  are  in  the  pursuit  of  health 
and  longevity,  would  purchase  the  above  works  with  the 
money  they  save  by  giving  up  all  unno-tural  drinks,  &c., 
and  would  occupy  the  time  they  ought  to  save  from  un- 
necessary and  injurious  sleep,  in  reading  them,  they 
would  he  wiser,  bkctek,  and  HAPPIER.  After  read- 
ing, and  carefully  studying  the  above  works,  those  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  advice  and  as- 
sistanceof  such  men  as  Drs.  E.  Johnson,  Lovell,  &c.  may, 
in  all  simple  cases,  adopt  the  plan  here  laid  down  for 
their  treatment:  and,  they  will  he  guided  hy  Reason, 
Nature,  and  Facts,  they  will  have  no  complicated,  or 
chronic  diseases  to  cure. 

In  conclusion,  if  these  pages  should  contribute,  in  any 
small  degree,  to  afford  useful  hints,  or  call  attention  to 
this  much  neglected  subject,  the  author’s  end,  will  be 
gained,  and  his  labour  amply  repaid. 

W.  HORSELL. 


Union  Chapel,  Hayes, 
Middlesex,  1845. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Non  est  vivere  sed  valere  vita. 

Life  is  only  life  when  blessed  with  health. 


The  present  is  emphatically  a day  of  enquiry. 
Nothinja:  is  now  taken  for  panted.  Even  children 
must  know  why  certain  thinp^s  are  done.  Nothing 
is  regarded  as  being  right  became  established,  or 
good  b cause  anti(|uated.  hlvery  thing  must  sub- 
mit to  the  test  of  searching  investigation  : and  we 
see  the  result  of  thisspirit  of  the  times.  Antiquat- 
ed notions  and  established  usages  and  systems  are 
crumbling  to  atoms.  The  minds  of  men  are  like 
a great  sea,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  incessant 
motion.  Science  and  literature  are  no  longer 
pent  up  in  a few  Colleges,  Royal  Societies,  or 
inaccessible  volumes  : from  being  the  greatest  of 
distinctions,  they  are  now  become  popular.  Their 
portals  are  no  longer  guarded  by  a dark  phrase- 
ology, but  having  left  their  retreat,  they  have 
begun  the  work  of  instructing  the  People. 

It  is  not  only  a day  of  enquiry,  but  also  of  ex- 
traordinary activity.  Idleness  is  neither  charac- 
teristic of  the  pious,  or  the  impious — of  those  who 
are  really  right,  or  positively  wrong.  A.  Fuller 
was  right  when  he  said,  “ It  is  an  affecting  truth 
that  nothing  stands  still— all  things  are  at  work 
— in  the  natural,  moral,”  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial “ world.”  But  if  these  remarks  were 
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applicable  to  his  time,  how  much  more  so  to  oiirs.^' 
As  men  see  and  feel  the  force  of  trutli,  or  what 
they  believe  to  be  truth,  they  seek  with  diligence 
to  extend  its  influence.  All  are  at  work,  in  the 
church  and  the  world — above  and  beneath  ; and 
all  this  various  movement  tends  to  universality 
and  diffusion. 

Among  the  other  Christian  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  day,  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
land,  is  the  Temperance  Reformation,  which  has 
already,  amidst  much  opposition,  accomplished  a 
large  amount  of  good,  directly,  in  tlie  reclaima- 
tion  of  tliousands  of  drunkards ; and  indirectly, 
perhaps  still  more,  in  checking  the  drinking  ha- 
bits of  the  community.  By  the  multitude  these 
effects  have  been  unappreciated,  because  to  a 
great  extent  unnoticed,  or  if  noticed,  they  have 
not  been  attributed  to  their  proper  cause.  But 
to  those  who  have  promoted,  and  anxiously  prayed 
for,  and  watched  its  progress,  and  been  familiar 


• That  these  are  truly  irondrous  days,  look  at  that  ‘ ckeat 
FACT.’  the  Akti  Cokn  Law  Leagce,  which  aims  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  poor  man's  loaf.  Last  year  (44)  they  raised  £50,000  ; 
now  they  ask  for  £100,000,  and  they  will  get  it.  The  Dissenters 
zeal,  has  aroused  the  Church  of  England,  into  activity,  in  the  work 
of  Education,  and  her  friends  have  raised  near  £200,000  for  that 
object,  and  will  yet  do  much  more.  The  Wesleyans,  after  raising 
£ '21.000  for  their  C'  ntenary  Fund,  have  now  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide £i 00,000  more  for  Schools.  The  Independents,  propo.se  to 
have  a Day  School  attached  to  every  chapel,  to  accomplish  which 
they  have  resolved  to  raise  the  sum  of  ,£2.50,000,  (quarter  of  a mil- 
lion,) in  5 years.  Then  comes  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
sisting of  500  ministers,  backed  by  a Million  of  their  people,  who 
have  spurned  the  state  ot  yoke,  and  asserted  their  claim  to  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience.  They  have  already  raised  £200,000  to  build 
places  of  worship  ; — £100,000  more  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
ters, and  now  they  ask  the  religious  world  to  assist  them  to  raise 
£.100,000  more.  What  do  these  facts  betoken?  but  earnestness  1 
power  1 ! and  intelligence ! 1 ! in  the  people,  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore known.  And  the  ends  are  even  more  noble  than  the  means 

they  are  Fbeedom,  Knowxedge,  and  Religion. 
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with  its  multifarious  and  benevolent  bearings, 
tliey  are  palpable  and  glorious.  The  general  im- 
pression against  drunkennesshas  been  deepened; 
the  public  mind  has  been  enlightened  as  to  the 
deceitful  and  deleterious  properties  of  alcoholic 
drinks  ; genteel  society  is  veering  round  in  favor 
of  sobriety  ; and  the  nation  at  large  is  now  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation.  Thousands  of  men, 
once  degraded  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  are 
now  become  sober  and  happy.  Thousands  of 
youth,  it  is  believed,  are  now  so  well  informed, 
and  so  much  influenced  l)y  temperance  proceed- 
ings, that  they  are  not  very  likely  to  fall  in  the 
snare  of  their  fathers.  Thousands  of  families, 
once  desolated  and  despised,  and  upon  the  verge 
of  ruin,  are  now  well  provided  for,  united  and 
happy.  Many  neighbourhoods,  once  noted  for 
disorder,  riot,  and  immorality,  are  now  peaceable 
and  (juiet.  Many  places  of  worship,  once  com- 
paratively empty,  are  now  frequented  by  numbers 
of  reformed  characters,  hearing  the  word  of  life. 
And  of  these  there  are  hundreds,  who  were  once 
liketheman  among  the  tombs, cuttingthemselyes, 
who  are  now  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  It  has  also  given 
rise  to  several  valuable  institutions : such  as  the 
Independent  Order  of  Reciiabites,  ■'  a first  rate 
benefit  society,  consisting  of  a noble  army  of 
“ Life  guards’’  of  our  Temperance  rights  ; 30,000 
strong;  and  still  increasing.  The  United  Order 
OF  Female  Reciiabites,  consisting  of  500  Tents; 


* See  Rules,  'whicTi  can  be  bad  of  any  of  the  luembeTS,  soTue  ^ of 
'whom  arc  to  be  found  in  most  towns.  Their  Monthly  Magazine 
is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  our  Temperance  publications, 
and  can  be  had  by  any  Bookseller,  of  Houlston,  Pati  Row. 
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besides  a goodly  number  of  juvenile  Male  and  Fe- 
male Tents,  composed  of  children,  who  are  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Then  comes  the  T empebance 
Providence  Institution,* * * §  which  has  already  is- 
sued more  than  1000  policies  ; a proof  of  the 
estimation  in  wliich  it  is  held  hythe  Temperance 
public  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established.  Also 
the  Temperance  Emigrant  Society,+  establish- 
ed in  Liverpool,  under  the  patronage  of  Ij.  Hey- 
worth,  Esq.  a guarantee  for  its  resiiectahility — as 
is  also  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  its 
Sec.  Mr.  R.  Gorst.  They  have  now  numbers 
subscribing  for  30,080  Acres  of  Land  ; which  will 
he  their  own  property,  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 
The  Temperance  Building  Societies,  § design- 


* Their  office  is  39,  Moorgatc  St.  London.  The  Third  Annual 
Report  of  this  Society  may  now  he  had  (gratis)  on  application, 
with  tracts  explaining  the  benefit  of  Life  Assurance.  The  brilli- 
ant success  of  this  institution,  and  the  remarkable  exemption  from 
loss  which  it  has  enjoyed,  justify  us  in  urging  upon  the  friends  of 
temperance,  the  duty  as  well  as  desirableness  of  securing  a share 
in  its  benefits  "We  urge  upon  every  T.  T,  the  importance  of  get- 
ting full  information  immediately,  which  will  ho  most  obligingly 
given  by  the  Secretary,  Theo.  Compton,  Esq.  F.S.S. 

t A shXre  in  the  above  society  entitles  the  holder  thereof  to  80 
acres  of  land,  a House  to  live  in  (having  more  conveniences  in  it 
than  one  for  which  a person  must  give  £10.  per  An,  in  London 
or  Liverpool,)  and  £9.  5s.  in  cash,  or  with  its  worth  in  goods. 

The  entrance  is  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  the  subscription 
one  shilling  per  week,  per  share.  Prospectuses  may  be  had,  gratis, 
likewise  the  laws  of  the  society,  price  six-pence  ; — and  a pamphlet 
giving  a description  of  WiNCONSEN  in  the  United  States.  Their 
agent  is  gone  out  to  this  place,  to  purchase  and  prepare  the  land, 
build  the  houses,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  first  portion  of  Emigrants,  which  left  England  in 
April  (1844)  For  further  information.  Prospectus,  Rules,  etc. 
apply  to  the  Secretaiy,  Temperance  Hotel,  17  Rulton  St.  Liver- 
pool. 

§ The  first,  second,  and  third  are  Established  at  Hart's  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  159,  Aldersgate  St.  London.  Tne  South  London, 
at  the  Temperance  Hall,  aterloo  Road  E.  R.  Mesban  See. 
6.  Fleming  St.  Kingaland  Road,  London.  The  entrance  money 
varies  but  the  monthly  subscriptions  is  ten  shillings  per  share. 
Members  may  increase  the  number  of  their  shares  at  any  time. 
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ed  to  assist  every  Teetotaller  to  become  his  own 
Landlord  ; and  thus  furnish  IIomb:s  for  the  Peo- 
ple. And  lastly,  though  not  least,  it  has  given  rise 
to  a spirit  of  enquiry  into  the  various  branches 
of  phijisirul  ncieuce,  and  led  tliousands,  who  previ- 
ously disregarded  the  laws  of  Health,  to  read, 
think,  examine,  and  practise  them.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  an  enlightened  adoption 
of  our  views;  and  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  is 
cultivated,  will  be  the  permanency  and  success  of 
our  operations.  We  do  not  say  tliat  the  preser- 
Auition  of  health,  and  the  attainment  of  Longevi- 
ty, are  the  only  motives  by  which  Temperance 
men  will  be  influenced  : there  are  various  and 
important  benefits  of  a pecuniary,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious character,  which  also  operate  upon  their 
minds,  and  regulate  their  conduct.  But  we  do 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  considering  the 
temperance  movement  in  its  various  and  immedi- 
ate relations  to  individual  health,  and  physical  hap- 
piness. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
human  concerns  is,  the  enjoyment  of  health  ; 
inasmuch  as  without  it,  all  sublunary  blessings 
would  be  tasteless,  and  life  itself  be  irksome. 
The  evils,  however,  would  not  rest  here  ; for  it 
is  a well  established  fact,  that  health  and  virtue 
are  nearly  as  closely  related  as  body  and  soul — • 
that  they  flow  from  the  same  source — that  our 
physical  nature  holds  our  moral  nature,  in  a great 
measure  in  dependence — that,  when  the  habits  of 
the  animal  economy  are  bad,  the  moral  habits 


•without  any  extra  entrance  money.  The  Association  is  to  continue 
in  existence  until  every  unadvanced  share  becomes  of  the  value  of 
£120,  which  it  is  fully  expo,  ted  v ill  be  in  ten  years,  or  less  For 
Prospectuses,  etc.  gratis;  apply,  (if  by  letter,  P.P.  with  .stamp  for 
reply)  to  the  Secretary,  J.  K.  Macartliur,  3 Taymouth  Terrace, 
London  Hospital,  London.  H .> 
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cannot  be  g'ood,  disease  being  often  the  parent  of 
crime.  Hence,  it  has  been  very  properly  asserted 
that  “ Philosophy  has  been  in  the  wrong,  not  to 
descend  more  into  the  physical  man ; there  it  is 
that  the  moral  man  lies  concealed.”  But  not- 
withstanding this  important  bearing  of  health 
upon  the  affairs  of  body  and  mind — of  time  and 
eternity,  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that  of  all  others, 
tliis  is  a subject  which  has  been  the  most  neglect- 
ed. Man  seems  desirous  to  know  every  thing, 
and  every  body,  besides  himself,  though 

— All  wisdom  centres  here.” 

To  a great  extent,  we  have  been  content  to  think 
by  Pro.ry,  and  have  therefore  mainly  left  the  care 
of  our  Property  in  the  hands  of  the  Lawyer  ; the 
care  of  our  bodies  in  the  hands  of  the  Doctor; 
and  the  care  of  our  souls  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
son. The  result  of  ignorance  and  indifference  is, 
we  luive  involved  ourselves  in  a vast  amount  of 
personal  and  relative  suffering.  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see,  as  poor  Richard  says,  that  ^‘Trust- 
ing too  much  to  others  care  is  the  ruin  of  many, 
for  in  the  affairs  of  this  life  men  are  saved,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it.  But  a man’s  own 
care  is  profitable,  for  if  you  would  have  a faithful 
servant,  and  one  you  like,  serve  yourself.”  So  if 
you  would  have  your  Property,  Body,  and  Soul 
taken  care  of,  Do  it  yoursklf. 


PART  I, 


CHAPTER  I. 


UEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 


“ Mankind,  like  all  other  organic  beings,  ought  to  live 
according  to  nature’s  laws,  without~pain  ; and  die  a na- 
tural death:  (i.  e.)  without  illness  or  suffering.  But  with 
VIS  almost  every  one  dies  from  the  effects  of  poisonous 
drugs,  intoxicating  liquors,  adulterated  food,  want  of 
"Water,  Air,  and  Exercise. 

R.  Claridge,  Esq. 


Let  the  reader  give  us  his  undivided  attention, 
and  bring  with  him  an  unprejudiced  mind,  while 
we  take  into  consideration  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life;  and  also  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  that  life  ought  to  he  spent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pain  and  disease. — ■ 

Our  object  will  be  to  show,  by  the  aid  of  Scrip- 
ture, Philosophy,  and  Facts,  that  the  oj)inions 
, generally  entertained  on  these  subjects  are  very 
unsound  in  their  character,  and  prejudicial  in  their 
influence. 

Probably  no  theory  can  come  more  welcome  to 
the  human  mind,  than  that  which  establishes  on 
good  ground,  the  hojpe  of  the  enjoyment  of  health 
to  “ a good  old  age.'’  For  notwithstanding  the 
trials,  vexations,  and  difficulties  incident  to  this 
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lifCj  the  love  of  it  generally  increases  with  our 
years,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  nj/zcrenf  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  wliich  cannot  be  exj)lained 
away  by  any  of  the  subtleties  of  the  sopliist, 
or  be  overcome  by  any  assumed  dignity  derived 
from  a ‘‘ false  philosophy.”  I'here  are  many  of 
these  inextinguisliable  principles  in  our  nature  ; 
such  as — our  love  of  freedom — love  of  country — 
love  of  home — and  others;  but  the  love  of  life 
predomiriate.9  “ Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.” 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  disease  has  increas- 
ed, and  the  duration  of  human  life  decreased, 
from  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  down  to  our  own 
days,  and  more  esj)ecially  in  civilized  countries ; 
but  the  cauae  of  this  fact,  which  does  not  lie  very 
deep,  we  have  interested  ourselves  very  little 
about.  At  present  the  popular  opinion  is,  that 
the  natural  duration  of  human  life  is  seventy 
YEARS ; which  opinion  is  certainly  not  founded 
upon  facts  or  observation,  for  these  go  to  prove 
that  about  07ie  fourth  of  the  children  that  are  born, 
die  within  the_^r6’^  11  months  of  life;  one  third 
within  23  months ; and  one  //fl/fbefore  they  reach 
their  eighth  year.^  Tiro  thirds  of  mankind  die 
before  they  reach  the  39th  year  ; and  three-fourths 
before  tlie  .51st ; so  that  as  Buffon  observes,  of 
nine  children  that  are  born,  only  one  arrives  at 


» There  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  so  fond,  and  withal  so 
careless,  as  life. — Brcgers 

t Wlien  we  contemplate  a church  yard,  the  earth  of  which  is 
composed,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  bodies  of  infants,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  fancy,  but  surely  it  is  not  reasonable  for  us  to  believe, 
that  these  beings  were  bom  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  die, — 
Fault  must  exist  somewhere;  it  cannot  be  in  the  providence  of 
God  : it  must  therefore  attach  to  the  improvidence  and  indiscre- 
tion of  man.  Consequences  as  fatal  originate  from  ignorance  a* 
fiom  crime. — Reid’s  Essatb  on  Insanity,  etc. 
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the  age  of  73  ; of  30,  only  one  lives  to  the  age  of 
80 ; while  out  of  200,  only  one  lives  to  the  age  of 
90  ; and  in  the  last  place  out  of  11,996,  only  one 
drags  on  a languid  existence  to  the  age  of  100 
years.  The  mean  term  of  life,  is,  according  to 
the  same  author,  8 years  in  a new  born  child. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  his  existence  becomes 
more  secure ; and  after  the  first  year  he  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  live  to  the  age  of  33.  Life 
becomes  gradually  firmer  up  to  the  age  of  7 ; 
when  the  child,  after  going  through  the  dangers 
of  dentition,  will  probably  live  42  years  and  3 
months.  After  this  period  the  sum  of  probabili- 
ties, which  had  gradually  increased,  undergoes 
a progressive  decrease  ; so  that  a child  of  14  can- 
not be  expected  to  live  beyond  37  years  and  5 
months  : a man  of  30,  28  years  more  ; and  in  the 
last  place,  a man  of  84,  but  one  year  more.  Such 
is  the  result  of  observation  and  of  calculations  on 
the  different  degrees  of  probabilities  of  human 
life,  by  Halley,  Kresbroom,  Wargentin,  Buffon, 
etc.,  etc. 

As  the  popular  opinion  cannot  therefore  be 
founded  on  the  above,  or  on  any  well  founded 
statements  of  a similar  description,  we  must  look 
for  its  basis  some  where  else.  And  it  is  likely  we 
shall  find  it  resulting  from  a misunderstanding  of 
the  lOtli  verse  of  the  90  Ps. : which  says,  “The 
days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow,  for 
it  is  soon  c,ut  off,  and  we  fly  away.”  Let  the 
reader  observe,  that  rightly  to  understand  an 
author,  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  wrote,  and  also,  if  possible,  the 
general  drift  of  his  observations  and  reasonings. 
It  may  therefore,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this 
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Psalm  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses,  and  that  it  has  special  reference  to  the 
sentence  passed  upon  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  for 
their  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  rebellion  against 
the  Lord.  The  sentence  declared  that  their  carcases 
should  fall  in  the  wilderness — that  they  should  be 
wasted  by  a series  of  miseries  for  38  years  toge- 
ther, until  they  were  all  destroyed ; excepting 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  in  whom  “ M’as  found  another 
spirit,  and  who  followed  the  Lord  fully.”  Let  us 
also,  carefully  observe  that  Moses  is  not  speaking 
of  the  lives  of  men  in  general,  but  merely  advert- 
ing to  an  awful  fact — which  was  actually  taking 
place  at  that  time  among  the  rebellious  Israelites 
in  the  “ great  and  terrible  wilderness.”  That  he 
was  not  s])eaking  of  the  lives  of  men  generally, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  brethren,  lived  to  considerably  more 
than  even  90  years.  Moreover,  as  he  coni])lains 
of  the  people  being  cut  off  through  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  alluding  to  the  period  during  which  men 
were  capable  of  living,  but  simply  to  the  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  which 
befel  the  Israelites  on  account  of  their  sins,  but 
few  of  them  attained  a more  lengthened  existence 
than  70  or  80  years.  ‘^For  we  are  consumed,” 
he  says,  “by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  we 
are  troubled.” — “ it  is  soon  cut  off,  etc.”;  lan- 
guage indicating  that  they  died — not  a natural 
death,  having  reached  the  end  of  the  natural  term 
of  life,  but  were  “consumed,” — “cut  off.”* 


* AVliat  a striking  contrast  does  this  case  present,  to  that  given 
of  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  left  Egypt.  Then  it  is  said 
(Ps.  cv.  :i7)  The  Lord  brought  them  out  ‘with  silver  and  gold; 
and  there  was  not  one  feeble  person  among  the  tribes.’  God's 
blessing  upon  their  plain  food,  and  hard  work,  had  produced  this 
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The  eminent  Dr.  Farre,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  parliamentary  Committee,  appointed  in  181.3 

to  enijuire  into  the  causes,  e.\teiit  and  conse- 

thnT^^f it  as 'his  ojiinion 
that  by  the  last  f?i-ant  of  Proi  idence  to  man  tlie 
natural  term  of  his  life  is  120  years;  in  confirm  i- 
tion  of  M-hich  he  quoted  Gen.  vi.  3.  My  spirit 

is>  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
vventy  years.  He  also  further  observes  “that 

sflorten  It  [human  life]  the  reason  why  so  few 
attain  to  that  ag-e  [120]  is  to  be  found  iii  the  ex- 
cessive stimulation  to  which  the  mass  of  the 
community  are  continually  subject.”  The  histo! 
ry  of  mmikind  clearly  shows,  that  the  above 

irradually  carried 
l principle  of  vitality  ajijiearingr  to 
the  the  close  of  tfieirain  which 

the  lostdeluvian  Patriarchs  flourished;  when 
although  several  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the 
tind  that  120  years  was  about  the 
overaffe  of  human  existence.  Abraham  lived  to 

al  hr  t80,  and  the  latter 

woild^'of  the  ancient 

world,  of  the  duration  of  whose  life  we  are  accu- 
rately informed,  lived  127  years.  Jarob  lived  to 
the  ip  of  U7,  and  his  son  Jowph,  although  sub- 
ject to  all  the  excitement  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liarly  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 

—but  now  he  is  counteracting  the  order  of  nature— reversinir  n.i 
Sn  rebellious  people  S is 

former  case— it  is  the  course  of  nature 
^^‘^“rdance  with  organic  laws,  which  are  God's  laws  • 
but  there  is  m the  latter,  inasmuch  as  exercise  in  the  open  air  ami 
.ev^angels  food,  sent  direct  from  heaven,  did  iot  promote  Lea^ 
—because  God  was  consuming  them.  piomote  ncaltli 
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reached  the  apre  of  110.  The  years  of  the  life  of 
Levi  were  an  hundred,  thirty,  and  seven  yeara. 

Ex.  vi.  16.  Kohath,  the  second  son  of  Levi,  a^ 
cordin'?  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  30  years  old 
when  Jacob  came  into  Ejrypt,  and  lived  there 
107  : he  therefore  attained  to  the  same  age  as 
Levi,  as  did  also  his  son  Amran,  the  father  ot 
Moses.  Moses  lived  to  he  120  years  old  ; while 
the  sacred  historian  relates  concerning  him  that 
“ his  eve  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  lorce 
abated.^’  So  far  therefore  as  the  vital  principle 
was  concerned,  he  was  a young  man  even  at  thiit 
advanced  age,  notwithstanding  the  harassing  lire 
he  had  led.  Had  he  not  shared  the  same  fate  as 
his  brethren,  in  consequence  of  the  improper 
spirit  which  he  manifested  at  the  “M  aters  ot 
Mariba,”  he  would  have  lived  many  years  longer. 
He  died,  not  a natural  death,  but  was  cut  njf^. 
Joshua,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Israel,  died  at  the  age  of  100  years : and  Eli  at  a 
much  later  period  reached  98  years ; and  did  not 
then  die  of  old  age,  or  of  disease,  hut  was  ki^ed 
by  a fall  from  his  seat,  on  hearing  that  the  Philis- 
tines had  triumphed  over  the  Israelites — had  slain 
his  sons  Hophni,  and  Phineas — and  had  taken  the 
ark  of  God.  Elisha,  a man  of  great  severity  of 
manners,  who  despised  ease  and  wealth,  lived  far 
above  100  vears  ; and  Simeon,  a man  full  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  God,  was  distinguished  by  a 
life  of  90  vears. 

That  human  life  shall  be  greatly  prolonged, 
bevond  its  present  short  limits,  is  one  of  the  plain 
declarations  of  prophecy.  The  following  is  Bi- 
shop Lowth’s  translation  of  that  sublime  passage 
recorded  in  Isaiah,  c.  65,  v.  20-23. 
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“ No  morp  sliall  there  be  an  infant  short  lived, 

Nor  an  old  man  who  hath  not  lulfilled  his  days  ; 

For  he  that  dieth  a hundred  years  old  shall  die  a boy. 
And  the  sinner  that  shall  die  at  an  hundred  years  shall 
be  deemed  accursed. 

And  they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them  ; 

And  they  shail  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ; 
They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit  ; 

They  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat : 

For  as  the  days  ot  a tree,  shall  be  the  days  of  my  people. 
My  chosen  shall  not  labor  in  vain. 

Neither  shall  they  generate  a short-lived  race,” 

“ Every  one  who  has  read  the  sacred  oriirinal, 
must  allow  that  this  translation  is  literal in- 
deed, it  is  jrenerally  admitted  to  he  one  of  the 
best  translations  of  this  hook:  “and  without 
stayinp:  in  this  place  to  settle  the  point  respectin^r 
the  number  of  years  that  it  allots  to  man,  it  must 
be  evident  that  it  apportions  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  a much  lonj^er  period  than  three- 
score years  and  ten  though  even  that  would 
be  more  than  double  the  present  arerafje  of  hu- 
man life  in  o>ir  country.  Thus  we  think  there 
is  no  ground,  from  Scripture,  to  suppose  that 
mankind  ai-e  enjoying  the  full  term  of  human  life. 
And  the  probability  is,  that  the  Scriptures  have 
made  known  to  us  no  specific  or  absolute  limit  to 
our  life  on  earth,  but  that  God  has  wisely  made 
it  dependent  on  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  natures  laws. 


* Anti- Bacchus.  A cheap  and  flrst-rate  work.  Snow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


“ Philosophy,  Wisdom,  and  Liberty,  support  each 
other  : — he  who  will  not  reason  is  a higot — he  who  can- 
not is  a fool — and  he  who  dares  not  is  a slave. 

Sir  W.  Drummond. 


Having,  as  we  conceive,  shown  in  the  precedinfr 
chapter,  from  the  Scripture  of  Divine  truth,  that 
the  popular  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  natural 
duration  of  human  life,  is  erroneous,  and  believ- 
ing that  Philosophy  is  always  consonant  with 
Holy  Writ,  we  proceed  to  examine  their  joint  tes- 
timony on  the  subject. 

And  here  we  premise,  that  God  has  evidently 
established  a three-fold  law,  which  must  be  obey- 
ed by  man,  in  order  to  his  enjoyment  of  Health 
and  Longevity.  Those  laws  are  moral,  mental, 
and  organic.  These  are  the  laws  of  God — the  re- 
flections of  his  holy  and  blessed  character  and 
perfections.  It  is  evident  that  an  infinitely  wise 
and  good  Being  must  suit  his  laws  to  that  which 
is  to  l)e  governed.  There  must  he  adaptation. — 
Moral  law.'i  are  not  suited  to  irrational  creatures, 
nor  mental  laws  to  material  things.  Mere  matter 
is  governed  entirely  by  organic  laws — mind  by 
intellectual  laws — and  moral  beings  by  moral 
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laws.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  moral  agents,  we  are 
under  moral  laws,  as  accountable  beings  to  God. 
1 bese  laws,  by  wliich  we  are  to  be  governed,  or 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  and  condemned  at 
tlie  last  day,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  have  suecial  reference  to  our  conduct  towards 
God,  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men.  And  though 
the  full  amount  of  happiness  or  misery,  resulting 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  observe  these  laws, 
will  not  be  realised  in  this  life,  yet  God  has  often 
made  obedience  to  those  laws  a condition  on  which 
has  rested  the  manner  in  which  he  has  intended 
to  deal  with  his  ration;il  creatures : this  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Jews,  his  ancient 
peo])le.  Hence  we  read  of  such  promisea,  found- 
ed on  such  conditions  as  the  following:  viz.,  “If 
ye  will  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  com- 
mandments and  do  tliem  ; Then  will  I give  you 
niin  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit.  And  your  thrashing  shall  reach  into  tlie 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
sow  ing  time,*  and  ye  shall  eat  your  l>read  to  the 
full,  and  dwell  in  your  land  safely.” — “ The  in- 
habitant  shall  not  say,  I am  sick,”  “And  ye 
shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  he  shall  bless 
thy  bread  and  thy  water,  and  I will  take  sickness 
away  from  the  midst  of  thee.” — Ex.  23.  25. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  threatens  them,  ^^If 
ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all 
these  commandments ; And  if  ye  shall  desj)ise  my 


* “ This  is  a nervous  and  beautiful  promise  of  such  entire  plenty 
of  com  and  wine,  that  before  they  could  have  reaped  and  thrashed 
out  their  com,  the  vintage  should  be  ready,  and  before  they  could 
have  presstHl  out  their  wine,  it  would  be  time  to  sow  again.  The 
prophet  Amos,  chap.  9,  13,  e.xprcsses  the  same  blessing  in  the 
same  manner  : The  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the 
treader  of  grapes  him  who  soweth  seeds.” — Dodd. 
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statutes,  or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments,  so 
that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but 
break  my  covenant,  I also  will  do  this  unto  you : 
I will  even  appoint  over  you,  terror,  consumption, 
and  burning  ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart.  And  if  ye  will  walk 
contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  unto  me  ; 
if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me  by  those  things, 
hut  will  walk  contrary  unto  me ; Then  will  I also 
walk  contrary  unto  you,  and  I will  punish  you 
yet  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.  And  ye  shall 
eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your 
daughters.*  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee  from 
off  the  land.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with 
consumption,  and  with  fever,  and  with  an  ex- 
treme burning ; with  the  blotch  of  Egypt,  and 
with  emerods,  and  with  the  scab,  and  w'ith  the 
itch,  whereof  thou  canst  not  he  healed.”  See 
Lev.  26,  xiv.  etc. — Deut.  28.  xv.  etc.  These  are 
astonishing  declarations,  and  prophecies,  and 
though  delivered  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  are 
now  fulfilling  in  the  persons  and  sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  affording  demonstrable  proof  that  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God,  w'ill  secure  his  blessing,  and 
that  disobedience  will  ensure  liis  curse. 

in  the  New-  Testament,  all  moral  excellency  is 
based  on  faith  in  God  : on  the  belief  of  liis  pater- 
nal goodness,  and  the  merciful  and  gracious 
character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  w ork 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  producing  Re- 


* This  was  literally  fulfilled  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Jose- 
phus, 'Wahs  of  the  .lews,  book  7,  chap  2,  gives  us  a particular  in- 
stances in  dreadful  detail  of  a woman  nam-d  Mary,  who,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  famine  during  the  siege,  killed  her  sucking  child, 
roasted,  and  had  eaten  part  of  it  when  discovtrod  by  the  soldiers ! 
See  also  Jer.  19,  ix. 
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pentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! enabling  the  subject  of  its  influence  to 
turn  from  sin,  and  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God. 

W e are  also  under  mental  laws,  as  intellectual 
beings.  AV^e  have  capacities  for  knowledge  ; im- 
provement ; and  the  expansion  of  our  intellectu- 
al powers.  This  capability  should  be  cultivated  ; 
because  if  left  to  itself  we  can  expect  but  little 
progress. — We  dilfer  from  animals  by  the  reason 
which  we  exercise,  and  for  which  their  instinct 
is  a substitute ; if  our  minds  are  neglected,  we 
only  show  that  we  leave  a capacity  for  improve- 
ment, but  as  to  the  actual  employment  of  that 
capacity  we  might  almost  as  well  be  brutes.  Let 
man  be  trained — his  capabilities  be  employed, — 
give  him  opportunities  to  unfold  and  improve 
his  faculties,  and  he  shows  at  once  his  vast  supe- 
riority to  all  the  creatures  amidst  which  he  is 
placed.  Nay,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set 
bounds  to  the  extent  of  his  powers.  “ Who  can 
easily  weigh  the  vast  sense  of  Plato,  or  master 
the  keen  logic  of  Aristotle,  or  grasp  the  scientific 
research  of  Newton,  or  fathom  the  all  compre- 
hending philosopliy  of  Bacon  ! Cultivate  the 
human  intellect,  and  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory 
it  can  analyze  or  compound  the  various  substances 
of  the  earth ; it  can  resolve  them  into  their 
original  elements,  or  re-construct  them  into  their 
appropriate  ff)rms.  Cultivate  the  mind,  and,  by 
an  unerring  geometry,  it  can  measure  the  eartli, 
and  even  the  heavens;  with  the  mariner’s  compass, 
it  can  sail  a ship  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  at 
any  hour  tell  theplace  which  she  occupies  on  the 
immense  expanse  of  water.  Cultivate  the  mind, 
and  availing  itself  of  steam,  made  of  nature’s  bev- 
erage, it  can  eflFect  land  or  water  travelling  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind;  inventing  types,  it  canre- 
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ccive  and  communicate  thought  to  an  indefinable 
extent ; and^  by  reason  of  memory,  it  can  possess 
itself  of  the  knowledge  of  all  anticpiity.”  Is  not 
such  a mind  worth  cultivating?  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  every  child  has  this  mind  in  emhi  v'o  ! 
That  it  will  he  trained  in  some  form.  Reading, 
study,  and  reflection  are  as  necessary  to  mental 
health  and  vigour,  as  food,  digestion*  and  exer- 
cise are  to  physical.  By  the  diligent  use  of  these 
a man  may  excel  in  intellectual  things  but  if  he 
neglects  them,  he  remains  mentally  sick  and 
dw'arfish. 

^V^e  are  also  under  organic  laws,  having  organic 
bodies.  These  bodies  were  originally  formed  of 
the  earth  and  are  earthy.  They  also  require 
sustenance,  and  preservation  from  evil,  etc. 
Therefore  food  in  proper  quantity  and  quality. 
Air,  Exercise,  etc.  are  neces.sarv  to  its  wellbeing. 
Obedience  to  any  one  of  these  laws  will  not  of  it- 
self secure  the  threefold  end.  Obeying  the  or- 
ganic and  intellectual  laws,  and  yet  rebelling 
against  the  moral,  may  bring  upon  us  the  chastis- 
ing rod  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  tliough  this  mode 
of  i)unishing  sin  is  not  so  often  adopted  by  him 
towards  us,  nnder  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  it 
was  towards  the  Jew's,  ours  being  a more  spiritual 
economy.  Neglect  of  the  organic  laws  will  pro- 
duce disease,  pain,  and  premature  death.  A man 
mav  he  very  intellectual  and  devotional,  but  this 
will  neither  prevent  disease,  sustain  life,  nor 
avert  other  calamities.  Nor  is  it  right  for  a man 
to  pray  against  sickness  or  jieril,  if  he  neglect  the 
laws  which  affect  the  physical  constitution  : He 

would  be  thus  tempting  God  to  reverse  the  law  s 
of  tlie  universe.  This  is  a suliject  which  has  been 
much  mi.sunderstood,  and  has,  led  to  “chargino- 
(-«od  foolishly,”  with  a large  amount  of  the  suffer- 
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inp  of  the  world  ; but  of  which  man  has  been  the 
real  author.  We  shall  therefore  pay  a little 
more  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
try  to  “justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,”  by 
tlirowing  the  blame  upon  its  proper  authors. 
AV'hen  a man  who  thinks  as  well  as  sees,  suffers 
his  eye  to  range  over  the  various  minor  systems 
which  compose  the  one  great  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse— when  he  looks  at  the  Planetary  system, 
and  beholds  worlds  whirlingin  countless  numbers 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  yet  infallible  preci- 
sion. hen  he  dwells  on  tlie  vegetable  system, 
and  sees  myriads  of  plants  rising  from  the  same 
earth,  living  in  the  same  air,  warmed  by  the 
same  sun,  watered  by  tlie  same  rain,  yet  differing 
from  each  other,  and  affording  year  after  year, 
each  his  own  j)eculiar  product  with  unerring  ex-, 
actitude : when  with  more  itupiisitive  glance  he 
pentrates  the  thicker  veil  with  which  nature  has 
sustained  the  chemical  world,  and  watches  the 
several  phenomena  resulting  from  chemical  oper- 
ations ; combustion,  putrefaction,  vegetation,  fer- 
mentation, etc.  observes  the  nrifailimj  exactitude 
with  which  all  these  render  obedient  homage  to 
the  one  great  law  of  affinity; — then,  when  he 
looks  inward  and  conteni])lates  his  omi  syatem, 
beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful,  and  not  less 
worthy  of  omnipotent  wisdom  than  the  most  worth}/ 
— when  he  looks  inward  and  beholds  there  all 
confusion  .and  imperfection — when  he  perceives 
that,  of  all  the  systems  of  nature  that  of  man 
alone  is  liable  to  derangement,  etc. : the  mind 
cannot  but  be  irresistilily  struck  with  the  anomo- 
ly  ; and  the  tongue  can  not  but  exclaim  “ why 
is  it  so  }”  It  is  thus:  that  while  all  other  systems 
of  the  universe  are  sustained  and  governed  by 
immutable  laws,  as  gravitation,  chemical  affinity. 
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instinct,  etc.  etc.,  the  system  of  man  depends 
solely  for  support,  upon  laws,  the  perfect  or  im- 
perfect fulfilment  of  which  has  been  left  depend- 
ent on  the  capricious  conduct  of  man  himself — I 
am  not  attenij[)ting  to  prove  that  man  is  not 
“ born  to  die  I am  only  endeavouring  to  show 
that  he  was  not,  by  God,  subject  to  disease,  and 
premature  death.  1 cannot  believe  that  it  formed 
a part  of  the  original  design  of  the  Almighty 
architect  of  the  universe,  that  one  half  of  man- 
kind should  die  before  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  eight  years : that  is,  before  they  have 
lived  long  enough  to  fulfil  any  one  conceivable  in- 
tention— in  fact,  before  they  are  themselves  ful- 
ly formed.  If  any  man  dies  while  any  one  of  his 
organs  is  unimpaired,  he  dies  prematurely,  and 
before  he  has  fulfilled  the  final  cause  of  his  exis- 
tance.  For  God  is  an  economist  in  every  thing: 
he  creates  nothing  in  vain ; never  falls  short,  or 
exceeds  the  object  in  view.  There  is  but  one 
legitimate  course  of  death  ; and  that  is  old  age. 
And  here  we  see  the  goodness  of  God ; there  is 
nothing  painful  in  death  from  old  age,  if  the 
soul  has  found  peace  with  God,  tlirough  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  makes  its  advances  with 
a gradual  and  steady  step,  which  is  scarcely 
noted,  and  the  old  man  droj)s  into  the  tomb  al- 
most insensibly — “ His  end  is  peace.”*  Thus  it 
will  appear  that  nature’s  laws  nve  immutable,  and 
unchangeable,  and  that  when  they  are  obeyed 
there  will  be  no  exception  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Health  and  Longevity.  Many  such  instances 
have  occurredsince  theChristiau  era,  a proof  that 
man  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  render  it  inevita- 
ble that  he  should  live  in  a state  of  disease,  and 


* Life,  Health  and  Disease,  slightly  altered. 
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die  at  so  early  a period  as  now  bounds  his  ex- 
istence. Combe,  in  his  highly  talented  work,  the 
“ Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to 
external  objects,”  says  “ I hope  I do  not  err  in 
stating  that  neither  disease  nor  death  in  early  or 
middle  life,  can  take  place  under  the  ordinary 
administration  of  Providence,  except  when  the 
organic  laws  have  been  infringed.”  The  pains 
of  premature  death,  then,  are  the  punishments  of 
infringement  of  these  laws  ; and  the  object  of 
that  chastisement,  probably  is,  to  impress  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  obeying  them  that  we  may 
live,  and  to  prevent  our  abusing  the  remedial 
process  inherent  to  a great  extent  in  our  consti- 
tution. That  death  in  old  age  only  is  the  natur- 
al institution  of  the  Creation,  is  evident  from  all 
the  philosophic  reasoning  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Smith  and  Arnott,  in  their 
celebrated  report  to  the  government  in  1835,  say, 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  Physiological  constitu- 
tion of  man  to  prevent  his  long  surviving  the  age 
of  70  years,  or  more,  if  the  causes  which  now 
prevent  their  doing  so  were  removed.”  Dr.  S. 
Graham  in  his  excellent  Lectures  to  young  men 
observes  “If  man-kind  always  lived  precisely  as 
they  ought  to  live,  they  would,  as  a general  rule 
most  certainly  pass  through  the  several  states  of 
life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  without  sickness  ; 
enjoying  through  their  long  protracted  years, 
health,  serenity,  and  peace  ; individual  and  so- 
cial happiness  ; and  gradually  wear  out  their  vi- 
tal energies,  and  finally  lie  down,  and  fall  asleep 
in  death,  without  agony — without  pain.”  Dis- 
ease is  not  natural,  but  artificial  ; — as  much  so 
as  any  production  can  be  artificial.  Man  at  his 
Creation  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Health, 
and  was  destined  to  enjoy  Longevity,  and  not 
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to  be  tlie  sickly,  sufFerinfr,  Creature  we  now  be- 
hold him.  “He  was  designed  to  enjoy  health, 
and  sink  by  slow  degrees  into  the  bosom  of  his 
parent  earth,  without  disease  or  pain.”  V"eg.  Reg. 
Hesiod  tells  us  that  “ before  the  time  of  Promo- 
theus,*  mankind  were  exempt  from  all  suffering, 
and  that  death,  when  at  length  it  came  approach- 
ed like  sleep,  and  gently  closed  their  eyes.”  And 
Dr.  Camphell  speaks  with  his  accustomed  force 
and  perspicuity,  when,  in  the  first  number  of 
that  Prodigy ! the  Christian  Witness,  (which 
has,  obtained  a circulation  of  30,000  per 
month,)  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ Prema- 
ture decay,  Kickne.<is,  and  death,  are  matters  very 
much  under  the  control  of  man.”  Dr.  Bigel  as- 
serts “ Man  is,  physically  and  morally,  the  author 
of  liis  own  ills.’^  If  we  lived  on  healthy  food  and 
drink,  such  a thing  as  disease  would  be  impossi- 
ble.— ^VniTiiAw. 

Captain  Claridgc  has  presented  his  readers  with 
some  very  striking  remarks  on  Mans  organism, 
in  which  he  clearly  shows  that  man  as  an  orga- 
nized being  must  be  subject  to  the  organic  laws. 
An  organized  being  is  one  which  derives  its  ex- 
istence from  a previously  existing  organized 
being ; which  subsists  on  food ; which  grows,  de- 
cays, and  dies.  The  first  law,  then,  that  must 
be  obeyed,  in  order  to  render  an  organized  being 
perfect  in  its  kind,  is  that  the  germ  from  whence 
it  springs  shall  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
sotind  in  its  whole  constitution.  If  we  sow  an 
act»rn  in  which  some  vital  part  has  been  destroy- 
ed altogether,  the  seedling  plant,  and  the  full 
grown  oak,  (if  ever  it  attain  maturity,)  will  he 


* Promotheus  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  culinary  and 
other  uses  of  fire,  and  also  set  them  the  example  of  slaughtcrinct 
aa  ox. 
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deficient  in  the  lineaments  wliicli  are  wanting  in 
tlie  embryo  root ; if  we  sow  an  acorn,  entire  in 
itsparts,  but  only  half  ripened,  ordamaired  in  its 
whole  texturely  damp  or  other  causes,  ithe  seed- 
liriij^  oak  will  be  feel)le,  and  will  probably  die 
early.  A similar  law  holds  g-ood  in  regard  to 
man.  For  instance  ; a man  from  high  living  and 
indolence,  contracts  gout ; his  sons,  however 
temperate,  may  nevertheless  be  afflicted  with 
gout  by  inheritance  ; that  is  supposing  gout  to 
be  an  hereditary  disease,  as  some  assert.  Here 
we  have  a clue  to  that  declaration  of  Jehovali,  in 
which  he  declares  he  ‘^will  visit  the  iniquity  of 
the  Fathers  upon  the  children  whicli  he  does 
sometimes,  ^‘upon  the  children’s  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.” 

A secondorganic  law,  according  to  Mr.  Clandge 
is,  that  the  organized  being,  the  moment  it  is 
ushered  into  life,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
live,  must  he  supplied  with  food,  light,  air,  and 
every  other  physical  element  requisite  for  its  suj)- 
port,  in  due,  quantitg,  and  of  the  kiud  best  suited 
to  its  peculiar  constitution.  Obedience  to  this 
law  is  rewarded  with  a vigorous  and  healthy  de- 
velopement  of  its  powers ; and  in  animals,  with 
a ])leasing  consciousness  of  existence,  and  apti- 
tude for  the  performance  of  their  natural  func- 
tions. Disobedience  is  punished  witli  feebleness, 
stunted  growth,  general  imi)erfections,  or  an 
early  death.  A few  facts  shall  illustrate  this.  At 
a meeting  of  the  “ British  Association,”  held  in 
Fldinburgh  in  183t,  there  was  read  an  abstract, 
by  Dr.  J.  Clurke,oi  a registry  kept  in  the  lying- 
inHospital  of  Great  Britain  Street  Dublin,  for  tliC 
year  1758,  to  the  end  of  1833  ; from  whch  it  ap^ 
peared,  that  in  1781,  when  the  Hospital  was  im- 
perfectly ventilated,  every  sixth  child  died  within 
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nine  days  of  its  birth,  of  convulsive  (Usease;  and 
that  after  means  of  thorough  ventilation  had  been 
adopted,  the  mortality  of  infants  witliin  the  same 
time,  in  five  succeeding  years  was  reduced  to 
nearly  one  in  twenty  j thus  showing,  that  as  they 
flp/jroacAed to  perfect  obedience  of  organic^laws, 
human  life  was  preserved.  Again,  tlie  Society 
of  Friends,  who  are  composed  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  and  pursuits  are  as  various  as  their 

local  habitations,  and  who  are  therefore  e(iually 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  life 
are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  their  Temperance, 
Health,  and  Longevity.  An  enquiry  having  been 
made  some  years  ago,  previously  to  the  formation 
of  an  Assurance  Society,  exclusively  for  them- 
selves, a search  was  made  into  the  public  Regis- 
ter of  the  Parisli  of  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire  ; 
and  also  that  of  (’hesterfield  Monthly  meeting  of 
Friends:  tlie  following  are  the  results.  The 
united  ages  of  100  individuals,  successively 
buried  in  Chesterfield  church  yard,  ending  Nov. 
16,  1834;  were  15  years  and  6 months;  mak- 
ing the  average  of  each  life  25  years  and  2 
months.  Rut  of  the  individuals  buried  among 
^‘Friends,”  ending  tlie  27  of  Nov.  1834,  tlie  total 
of  their  ages  were  4790  years  and  7 months  ; 
giving  an  averge  of  47  years  and  10  months  ; or 
nearly  double  that  of  the  general  population.  Pur- 
suing the  calculation  stiU  further,  they  found 
that  only  two  of  the  100  buried  in  the  church 
vard  reached  80  and  upwards ; hut  among 
Friends,  19  attained  to  80  or  more.  In  the 
church  yard,  12  of  the  number  were  buried  whose 
ages  were  70  and  upwards;  hut  of  Friends,  30 
died  who  were  at  least  70  years  old.*  These 


* From  their  “ Aknval  Monitok  for  1836,  it  appears  that  ra- 
ther more  than  200  adults  are  recorded,  of  whom  00  were  from 
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facts  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  our  system  ; and 
■wlienever  our  j)rinciples  are  more'  tj-enerally 
adopted  by  that  religious  society,  as  ve  (>eliev’e 
they  w ill  he,  not  only  I)v  them,  hut  also  l)y  all 
tliinkinp:,  independent  people,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  their  difference  of  Health  and  Longevity 
will  be  still  more  striking. 

'J'he  effects  of  intemperance  in  shortening  life 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  contrast  afford- 
ed by  otlier  classes  of  Society  with  the  Friends. 
For  it  appears  from  accurate  calculation  that  in 
London,  only  one  in  40  attain  the  age  of  80, 
while  among  the  Friends  not  less  than  one  in  10, 
reaches  that  age. 

A third oniunic  law,  applicable  to  man,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Claridge,  is,  tliat  he  shall  duly  exercise 
his  organs,  this  condition  being  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  of  health.  The  rew'ard  of  obedience 
to  this  law,  is  enjoyment  in  the  very  act  of  exer- 
cising the  functions,  a ])leasing  consciousness  of 
existence,  and  the  acquisitii>n  of  numl)erless  gra- 
tifications of  which  hdjor,  or  the  exercise  of  our 
j)OW'ers,  is  the  procuring  means.  Disobedience 
IS  punislied  with  derangement  and  sluggishness 
of  the  functions,  wdth  general  uneasiness  or  posi- 


70  to  84  years  old.  averaging  full  80  years  each  ; and  of  these  one 
fourth  were  from  78  to  08,  and  10  produce  an  average  of  full  04 
years.  Now  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  statistics  were 
obtained  and  published  by  the  above  respectable  society,  in  con 
ne-vion  " ith  the  question  of  Assurance,  and  that  alone,  where  it 
became  their  interest  not  to  exaggerate  ; and  they  are  the  more 
valuable  to  us  as  being  incidental. 

■*  Da.  Macnish  says  the  children  of  drunkards  ‘ arc  more  than 
ordinarily  liable  to  inherit  all  the  diseases  of  those  from  whom 
they  are  sprung.’  On  this  account  the  chances  of  long  life  are 
much  diminished  among  the  children  of  drunkards.  In  proof  of 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  according  to  the  London 
Hills  of  mortality,  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  the  metropolis 
die  before  attaining  their  third  year  : while  of  the  children  of 
Friends,  one  half  actually  attain  the  age  of  47  years. 
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tive  pain,  and  the  denial  of  gratification  to  nu- 
merous faculties. 

Health  and  Longevity,  in  the  wide  and  physi- 
ological acceptation,  consist  in  all  the  actions  of 
which  living  beings  are  capable,  not  only  the  in- 
ternal action,  as  of  the  lieart,  vessels,  etc.,  but 
also  of  the  external  action  of  the  limbs,  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  etc.  All  physiologists  agree  that 
life  consists  in  the  constant  wasting  and  repro- 
duction of  the  body,  particle  by  particle,  by  a 
perpetual  ])ulling  down  of  the  old  materials,  and 
a perpetual  replacement  of  them  by  new  ; by  per- 
petual disorganization,  and  perj)etual  re-organiz- 
ation. The  first  process  therefore  is,  AV^hat  ? — 
Eating  ? No  : it  is  the  wasting,  the  pulling  down. 
You  must  waste  before  you  can  nourish  it.  Does 
not  the  appetite  precede  the  act  of  eating  ? And 
what  is  appetite  but  a sensation  that  the  body  has 
suffered  waste,  and  calling  upon  us  to  repair  it  ? 
The  natural  means  by  which  the  body  is  disor- 
ganized, are,  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  of 
the  several  secretions  required  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  our  food,  as  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  etc. 
The  natural  law,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that 
every  one  wlio  desires  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
health,  must  expend  in  labour,  the  energy  wliich 
the  Creator  has  infused  into  his  limbs,  which  he 
may  do  in  various  ways.  The  ])enalty  for  neg- 
lecting this  law  of  nature,  is  imperfect  digestion, 
and  disturbed  sleep  ; debility  of  body,  and  mental 
lassitude  ; and  if  carried  to  a certain  length,  con- 
firmed bad  health,  and  early  death.  Tlius  thou- 
sands are  daily  tampering  with  their  health ; ag- 
gravating human  depravity  ; creating  or  increas- 
ing disease  ; and  then,  laying  the  blame  to  Pro- 
vidence, they  malign  the  character  of  the  ever- 
blessed  God.  He  merely  maintains  the  law  of  his 
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throne,  that  caune  (the  violation  of  his  laws), 
shall  produce  effect,  (disease  and  early  death.) — 
As  society  lias  not  obeyed  this  law,  the  conse- 
quences are,  the  hijiher  orders  desi>ise  labor,  and 
suffer  as  above  ; and  the  low  er  orders  are  oppress- 
ed, with  harder  living,  and  more  work  than  their 
masters’  horses,  etc. ; andhence  suffer  exhaustion : 
a desire  is  created  for  stimulants,  such  as  al- 
coholic drinks,  tea,  spices,  etc.  ; which  pro- 
duce disease  and  shorten  life.  In  this  we  dis- 
cover the  chief  sources  of  disease,  and  prema- 
ture death.  In  this  we  discover  also  the  chief 
sources  of  the  enormous  ine(|uality  of  the  distri- 
bution of  property.  One  living,  a mass  of  bloat- 
ed disease,  on  2 or  c€300,000  ]>er  annum,  while 
another  is  doomed  to  a life  of  scpialid  misery,  and 
drags  out  a wretched  existence  on  some  few 
pounds.  And  yet  w'e  are  told  these  things  are 
ordained  by  a merciful  Providence  ! Impossible  ! 
Believe  it  who  can  ; I will  not  try  I*  Why  not  ? 
Because  God  never  could  design  that  his  crea- 
tures should  live  a sJio7't  and  miserable  life,  and 
then  die  a violent  and  unnatural  death.  The 
above  evils  i)roduce  these  effects,  and  lead  to  this 
result;  therefore,  they  are  not  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. To  say  they  ai'e,  is  a reflection  ujjon  the 
Deity,  of  which  no  rightly  constituted  mind  will 
he  guilty.  God  is  ahvays  consistent  w ith  him- 
self; his  laws,  physical  and  moral,  do  not  clash. 
There  is  a glorious  uniformity  in  all  his  works 
and  w-ays ; and  all  his  truths  are  as  connected  as 
an  undivided  chain.  But  there  seems  to  be  a sort 
of  consolation  in  being  able  to  saddle  the  blame 


* Is  there  not  more  propriety  in  the  noble  sentiment  of  Rum- 
bold.— The  Creator  does  not  Intend  that  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind should  come  into  the  world  with  saddles  upon  their  backs, 
and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  a few,  ready  booted  and  spurred, 
to  ride  the  rest  to  death. 
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of  any  wrong  course  we  have  taken,  upon  otliors  ; 
after  the  example  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Hence,  if 
the  Lady  cannot  please  herself  with  the  goods 
sent  home,  she  visits  tlie  shopkeeper  with  a gen- 
tle scolding,  and  returns  the  articles  upon  his 
hands ; the  shopkeej)er  is  vexed,  reprimands  the 
journeyman,  and  mulcts  him  in  his  wages  ; the 
poor  journeyman  is  enraged,  and  flies,  perhaps, 
to  exciting  licjuors,  goes  home  and  ])lays  the  Hero 
over  his  wife,  or  boxes  the  ears  of  the  errand  boy, 
who,  aroused  in  his  turn,  has  no  resource  than 
to  kick  the  dog,  or  worry  some  less  valiant  ani- 
mal. It  is  just  the  same  in  tlie  political  and  so- 
cial world.  The  executive  is  blamed ; taxes  are 
heavy ; there  is  too  much  monopoly,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  true  ; but  the  parties  forget  that  “ true 
genius  rises  above  circumstances.”  Tliere  are 
some  awkward  things,  for  which  we  can  blame 
neither  the  government,  nor  society  at  large,  nor 
any  individual  in  it,  except  ourselves ; this  we 
are  anxious  to  avoid,  therefore  we  attribute  it  to 
Providence.  If  parents  are  afflicted  with  disease, 
it  is  a visitation  of  Providence ; if  they  have  a 
long  train  of  children  wailing  under  scrofula, 
blindness,  etc.,  it  is  (|uite  orthodoxli/  and  comj)la- 
cently  set  down  to  the  account  of  Providence ; 
and  on  they  proceed,  in  self-congratulation,  fill- 
ing the  world  with  such  objects,  asserting  that 
there  is  no  help  for  it — such  being  the  will  of 
Providence.  ^Vhat  but  ignorance  and  su])ersti- 
.tion,*  could  have  produced  such  unphilosophic 


* Tlmnder  and  liglitning  were  considered  for  many  ages  in  the 
same  light  as  diseases  have  hitherto  been,  as  awful  visitations  of 
Providence.  In  all  such  storms,  the  Dcitj'  was  believed  to  berer- 
sooally  present,  and  to  wield  the  thunder-bolt  with  his  “ red  right 
:.r,n  but  science  has  at  length  shed  her  influence  over  mankind, 
and  has  consigned  this  creed  to  poetry  and  superstition.  Let 
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and  God  dishonouring  views  ? Surely  it  ought 
iiever  to  be  tlioughtj  tliat  while  wild  animals,  who 
live  according  to  nature,  in  obedience  to  organic 
laws,  are  free  from  contagious  distempers,  and 
premature  decay,  an  exception  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  man,  the  master-piece  of  Creative 
goodness.  And  we  never  hear  of  their  lying  dead 
in  numbers  through  the  lields.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  they  are  subject  to  debility,  ex- 
cept the  failure  of  strength  conse<}uent  on’ their 
having  reached  tlie  period  of  existence,  appointed 
to  tlieir  kind  by  the  Creator.  And  if  we  reason 
analogically,  and  consider  how  definitive  n'ature 
is  in  lier  o])erations — witli  how  much  exactness 
slie  apportions  tlie  substance  which  farms  the 
bones,  muscles,  hair,  nails,  etc. ; it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  tlie  astonisliijig  deviation  from  such 
laws,  of  which  human  disease  is  an  instance,  must 
be  attributed  to  some  extraneous  cause  acting 
])Owerf\illy  in  contravention  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture. If  a man  rises  at  a late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a brain-hammering  head  aclie,  he  soon 
consciously  refers  it  to  the  previousnight’s  excess 
either  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  both  ; and  knows 
it  is  a natural  consequence  of  liis  own  error  ; yet 
it  is  as  much  the  work  of  Providence  as  blindness 
in  a new-born  child.  Nay,  further;  if  the  result 
of  a Public  Dinner  is  only  iiidigestion,  or  a head- 
ache, it  is  a natural  consequence,  but  if  the  victim 
of  sensuality  drops  down  dead  in  the  street,  or 
more  quietly  dies  in  his  bed  during  the  night, 
then  it  is  a visitation  of  Providence,  and  the  coro- 
ner’s jury  give  a verdict  accordingly.  Tlie  un- 


Christians,  especially,  beware  how  they  commit  themselves  in  this 
matter,  lest  they  fill  the  mouths  of  infidels,  and  expose  their  own 
ignorance  of  God’s  laws,  and  arraign  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
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dertaker’s  fees  being  paid,  and  other  accounts 
settled,  without  one  useful  lesson,  on  they  go 
again,  to  open  a new  case  like  spendthrifts  of  life, 
regardless  of  the  reducing  store,  saying,  ‘^‘to- 
morrow shall  be  as  to-day,  and  much  more  abun- 
dant.” We  will  not  characterise  such  wjcnhx/and 
moral  delinquency  by  any  hard  names,  but  it  does 
appear  to  us,  that  men  have  fre([uently  been  de- 
nounced and  punished,  for  opinions  much  less 
dishonourable  to  God,  and  less  detrimental  to 
liuman  happiness. 

From  the  whole,  then,  there  resulteth  this  ge- 
neral conclusion ; — that  man  is  an  organised  be- 
ing— subjected  to  organic  laws — that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfect  health  where  those  laws  are 
not  obeyed — that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
scheme  of  man’s  existence — that  the  Philosophy 
of  life  and  health — tlie  light  of  science — the  tes- 
timony of  all  ages — and  the  force  of  argument — 
prove  it  to  be  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  suj)posing  it  possible,  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization and  vital  force  of  man,  that  the  one 
may  endure,  and  the  other  act,  during  150,  or 
even  200  years.  One  fact  which  gives  weight  to 
this  theory,  is  the  connexion  which  is  known  to 
exist,  between  the  period  required  for  arriving  at 
maturity,  and  the  duration  of  human  life.  This 
deduction  isbasedupon  tlie  principle  that  animals, 
in  general,  live  eight  times  as  long  as  they  are  in 
growing  to  maturity.  The  Elephant  and  Camel 
are,  perhaps,  amongthe  longest  livers ; the  former 
often  attains  to  100  years,  and  arrives  at  matu- 
rity about  the  12th  year ; the  latter  lives  from 
70  to  90,  and  arrives  at  maturity  about  the  9th 
year.  The  Horse,  the  Mule,  and  the  Ass,  seldom 
iive  more  than  40  years,  and  arrive  at  maturity 
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about  tlie  5th  year.  They  may,  liowever,  ascribe 
their  short  life,  in  some  deg’ree  to  the  improper 
and  unnatural  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  man.*  Thus  in  an  ordinary  state,  (i.  e.)  when 
nature  is  not  forced  on  by  art,  man  requires  25 
years  to  attain  to  maturity,  which  would,  accord- 
ing’ to  the  above  reasoning,  assign  to  him  a life 
(tf  200  years ; whereas,  all  that  we  contend  for  is, 
tliat  “ hits  dayts  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years.” 

FACTS  AND  FIGUEES. 


* There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  domestication  of  animals  en- 
tails upon  them  many  disorders  and  much  misery.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a gentleman  who  has  three  or  four  saddle  horses  in 
his  stable,  to  be  unable  on  the  same  day  to  ride  one  of  them.  An 
English  horse,  indeed,  is  become  so  precarious  a possession,  that 
wherever  he  goes  it  requires  an  English  groom  to  keep  him  alive. 
We  learn  from  Veterinary  writers,  that  horses  are  more  exposed 
to  TETANUS  than  the  human  subject;  that  rheumatism  is  frequent 
among  them,  and  that  they  are  not  even  exempt  from  gout.  How 
different  this  from  the  state  of  the  horse  in  his  wild  state ! While 
yet  unsubdued  ; yet  untouched  by  the  withering  hand  of  man,  we 
and  the  animal  so  active  and  powerful  that  he  easily  defends  him- 
self against  the  strongest  bull.  At  30  years  old,  and  even  at  40, 
he  is  known  still  to  enjoy  his  full  vigour.— Sec  Newton’s  “ Return 
to  Nature,"  a good,  but  dear  work. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


Since  the  mighty  mind  of  Bacon  beat  down  hypothe- 
sis, and  introduced' the  inductive  system,  philosophy  has 
reasoned  from  Facts  ; and  experimental  philosophy  has 
been  applauded. — Jay. 

The  most  perfect  system  has  ever  been  allowed  to  be 
that  which  can  reconcile  and  bring  together  the  greatest 
number  oi  Facts  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  In  this  consists  the  sole  glory  of  Newton, 
■whose  discovery  rests  upon  no  higher  order  of  proof. — 
Human  authority  seldom  settles  any  thing  with  me  ; for 
•whenever  I have  had  an  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  I 
have  generally  appealed  from  the  decrees  of  that  unsatis- 
factory court,  to  the  less  fallible  decision  of  the  Court 
OF  Fact. — Dr.  Dickson. 

Facts  are  the  arguments  of  God. — the  out  workings  of 
his  power.  He  who  fights  against  facts,  lights  against 
God  — Dr.  F.  Lees,  F.S.A. 


Dr.  Huffland  in  his  Macrobitic,  a work  which 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  European  lan- 
gua<res,  after  citing  numerous  cases  of  extreme 
Longevity,  says,  “ We  ought  to  have  some  fixed 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  he  the  true  term  of  life; 
hut  we  can  hardly  imagine  to  what  an  extent 
doctors  differ  on  this  point ; some  assign  to  man 
extreme  Longevity,  while  others  cut  life  very 
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short.  Wc  might  ho  tempted  to  believe  thnt 
deoth  occasioned  hy  old  jige  was  the  true  term 
of  man  s life  j hut  a calculation  established  upon 
such  a basis,  would  lead  us  into  great  errors  in 
an  artificiiil  state  like  ours.”  And  this  in  fact  is 
the  very  error  into  which  people  have  fallen. 

The  learned  Lichtenhvrg  declared  that  the  se- 
cret had  l)een  discovered  of  inoculating  people 
w ith  old  age  before  their  time ; and  added,  or  we 
see  every  day,  men  30  or  40  years  old  presenting 
all  the  apiiearance  of  decrepitude,  deformity, 
wrinkles,  grey  hairs,  and  other  defects,  which  one 
only  e.xpects  to  find  in  men  of  80  or  90  years  of 
age.”  To  the  inquiry, ‘"How  long,  in  general, 
can  man  live  .^”  Facts  answer,  “from  150  to  170, 
or  even  200  years.” 

Haller  who  collocated  most  of  the  cases  of  Lon- 
gevity known  in  Europe  in  his  time,  gave  exam- 
})les  of  more  than  1000  persons  who  attained  to 
100,  and  110  years  ; 60  ])ersons  from  1 10  to  120  ; 
29  from  120  to  130 ; 15  from  133  to  140  ; 6 from 
140  to  150;  and  one  to  169  years.  From  the 
statistics  of  Russia,  it  appears  that  in  1830  there 
were  in  that  country,  among  others,  the  following 
instances  of  Longevity : 120  jiersons  who  had 
reached  from  116  to  120  years;  121  from  120  to 
125  ; 3 from  125  to  130 ; 5 from  130  to  140  ; and 
1 to  145;  3 from  150  to  15.5  ; 1 to  160 ; and  1 to 
165.  In  the  tables  of  mortality  for  England  and 
^Tales,  commencing  at  1813,  and  ending  with 
1830,  being  a jieriod  of  18  years,  we  find  that  from 
the  age  of  81  to  that  of  124,  up^vards  of  245,000 
persons  were  buried ; of  whom  more  than  700 
exceeded  100  years. 

The  follow'ing  with  some  additions,  are  copied 
from  Baker’s  “ Curse  of  Britain.” 
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'Witlicara  Dupe 

Ills  Father  102 

His  Grandfather 108 

Michell  Vivian  100 

John  Crossley 100 

Lewis  Cornaro 100 

Admiral  II.  Rolvenden  100 

Jane  Milner 102 

Eleanor  Aymer  103 

Eleanor  Pritchard  103 

Her  Sisters,  who  are  still  living  | |q^ 

William  Popman 103 

William  Marmon  103 

Wife  of  Cicero 103 

Stender  103 

Susan  Edmonds 104 

St.  John  the  Silent 104 

James  the  Hermit  104 

Hippocrates 104 

Bar  Decapellias 104 

Mrs.  Hudson  105 

Hellen  Grey 105 

Mrs.  Alexander  105 

St.  Theodosius 105 

Mazarella 100 

John  Pinklam 105 

St.  Anthony 105 

Mary  Nully IOC 

Thomas  Davies 106 

His  Wife 105 

Ann  Parker 108 

Gorgies 108 

Simon  Stylites 109 

Coobah  Lord  109 

Democrates 109 

De  Longueville  110 

Ant.  Senish  Ill 

Ann  Wall  Ill 

Luceja 112 
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Mittelstedt  

J.  Walker  

Kauper 

W.  Cowman  

E.  M.  Gross 

Paul  the  Hermit 

T.  Liipatsoli 

M.  Mahon  

John  Weeks  

R.  Glen  

St.  Epiphamus 

George  Wharton 

Louis  Wholeham 

Bamberg 

Arsenins 

Romualdus 

John  Bailes 

INtargaret  Darley 

Francis  Peat  

William  Ellis  

Bamberger  

Peter  Gorden 

Jolin  Garden  

Richard  Lloyd 

John  Taylor 

Catherine  Lopez 

Margaret  Forster  

John  Mount  

l^Iargaret  Patten 

J uan  Marroygota 

Rebecca  Pury 

Galen  

Dumitor  Radaloy  

Laurence  

Countess  of  Desmond  . . . 

Mr  Ecleston 

Solamon  Nibel 

M illiam  Evans 

Joseph  Bam 

Colonel  Thomas  Winsloe 


112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

113 

113 

113 

114 

114 

115 
1 15 
118 
120 
120 
120 
122 
130 
130 
130 
130 
132 
132 

132 

133 

134 
136 

136 

137 

138 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
143 
143 
145 
14G 
14G 
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Llywark  Ken  150 

Judith  Crawford 150 

Catherine  Hyatt 150 

Thomas  Garriek i51 

Francis  Consist  152 

James  Bowels 152 

Thomas  Parr  152 

Thomas  Damma 154 

Epimenides 157 

Robert  Lynch 160 

Letitia  Cox 160 

Joice  Heath  162 

Sarah  Rovin 164 

William  Edwards  168 

Henry  Jenkins  16,0 

John  Rovin 172 

Peter  Porton  185 

Mon  gate  ••  185 

Petratsch  Czarten  185 

Thomas  Cara  207 

Numas  de  Cugna 370 


In  friving  a more  detail  account  of  individuak 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  wlio  have  been 
remarkable  for  Health  and  Longevity,  we  may 
mention  Democrates,  the  searcher  of  nature,  a 
man  of  good  temper  and  serene  mind,  who  lived 
in  good  health  to  109  years.  Zeno  the  founder  of 
the  Stoical  sect,  and  a master  of  tlie  art  of  self- 
denial,  attained  nearly  to  the  age  of  100  years. 
Polenian  of  Athens,  in  liis  youth  led  a life  of  de- 
bauchery and  drunkenness,  hut  Mlien  about  30 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  school  of  Zenocrates, 
in  a state  of  intoxication : he  was  so  struck  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  Academian,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  tliat  from  that  time  he  renounced 
his  dissipated  habits,  and  adopted  the  princi-  * 
pies  of  the  “ Nature’s  Beverage  Society — drink- 
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iiiff  no  Other  beveraire  than  water.  He  died  at 
an  extreme  old  as^e.  See  Tern.  BibHoth.  Clm>}  i„ 
I^ro.  Cato,  who  was  .said  to  have  had  “ an  iron 
body,  and  an  iron  mind,”  was  fond  of  a country 
life;  a j?reat  enemy  to  Physicians ; and  lived  to 
near  1 00  year.s. 

A very  remarkable  collection,  in  regard  to  the 
duration  of  human  life,  in  the  time  of  Veupnsian 
has  been  presented  to  us  by  Plinii,  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  (fensus,  a source  worthy  of  great 
credit.  It  there  apjiears  that  in  the  year  when 
that  numbering  took  j)lace,  t!ie  70  of  our  era 
there  were  living  in  that  jmrtof  Italy  which  lies 
between  the  A/Yicimmc-v  and  the  Po  only,  Pitmen 
who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  100  years  and  up- 
wards, viz.  51  of  100  ; 57  of  110  ; 2 of  125  ; t of 
130;  4.  of  from  1.32  to  1.37;  and  .3  of  1 to.  lie.sides 
these  there  were  living  in  Parma,  5 men,  .3  of 
whom  were  120,  and  2 were  1.30 ; in  Placentia,  1 
of  130;  at  Facentia  a woman  of  1.32;  and ’in 
J elligacian,  a small  town  near  Placentia  there 
were  living  ten  persons,  6 of  v/hom  were  110  and 
4-  were  120. 

Francis  Secardia  Hongn,  died  a. n.  1702,  aged 
lit  years,  10  months,  and  12  days.  He  left  be- 
hind liim  to  children — was  never  .sick  in  his  life 

his  sight,  hearing,  memory,  and  agility,  were  the 
surprise  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  IK)  he  lost  all 
his  teeth,  but  he  (uit  two  large  ones  in  his  upper 
jaw  the  year  before  he  died.  He  never  used  to 
I drink  strong  drinks,  coffee,  etc.— never  used  to- 
bacco— and  his  onlg  drink  was  water.  His  habits 
I in  other  rcs|iects  were  temperate. 

In  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa  may  be  found  an 
I interesting  account  of  a man  120  years  of  age, 
without  the  loss  of  a tooth,  and  of  a brisk  and 
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lively  disposition,  whose  only  drink  from  liis  In- 
fancy was  pure  water. 

Sinclair,  in  his  “Code  of  Health,  etc.,”  speaks 
of  the  famous  Civilian,  Andrew  Tieraqueaus,  who 
is  said  for  SOyears  together,  to  have  given  yearly 
a book,  and  l>y  the  same  wife  a son  to  the  world, 
and  wlio  lived  to  a good  old  age ; he  never  drank 
any  thing  but  water  from  his  infancy. 

in  the  year  1792,  died  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
an  industrious  day  labourer,  named  Slender,  in 
the  103  year  of  his  age.  His  food  for  tlie  most 
part  was  oatmeal  and  butter  milk.  He  rarely 
ever  eat  flesh  ; he  was  never  sick,  and  could  not 
he  put  out  of  temper.  He  liad  the  greatest  trust 
in  Ih'ovidence ; his  chief  dej)endence  was  in  tl>e 
goodness  of  God,  which  no  doubt  greatly  conduc- 
ed to  his  Health  and  Longevity. 

A7it.  Senish,  a farmer  of  Puy,  in  Linages, 
died  in  1770,  in  tlie  111  year  of  his  age.  He  la- 
boured till  within  14  days  of  his  death.  Histeetl* 
and  hair  remained,  and  liis  sight  had  not  failed 
him.  His  usual  food  was  Chestnuts  and  Turkey 
corn.  He  had  never  been  bled,  nor  used  any 
medicine. 

Died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  at  Bybrook, 
3l7's.  Letitia  Cox,  upwards  of  160  years  of  age  ; 
she  declared  she  had  never  drank  any  thing  hut 
water  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  as  did  also  ano- 
ther woman  at  Holland  Estate,  who  died  18 
months  before,  at  the  age  of  140. 

Lewis  Cornai'o,  a Venetian  nobleman,  died  at 
Padua  in  1565,  at  above  100  years  of  age.  In 
early  life  he  had  been  very  intemperate,  and  con- 
sequently greatly  diseased.  From  his  35th  to  his 
40th  year,  his  life  was  a burden  to  him.  By  a 
regular  waj'^  of  living  he  repaired  his  health  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  in  his  81st  year  says,  “ I 
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am  free  from  apprehension  of  disease,  because  I 
have  nothing  in  my  constitution  for  a disease  to 
feed  upon — from  tlie  apprehension  of  death,  be- 
cause I have  spent  a life  of  reason.  I know  that 
barring  accidents,  no  violent  disease  can  touch 
me.  1 must  l)e  dissolved  by  a gentle  and  gradual 
decay,  like  oil  in  a lamp,  which  affords  no  longer 
life  to  the  dying  taper.  But  such  a death  cannot 
haj)pen  of  a sudden.” 

Iticliurd  I^hyd  died  near  Montgomery,  aged 
132  years  and  10  months.  He  was  a tall,  strong 
upright  man ; had  no  grey  hairs,  had  lost  none 
of  his  teeth,  and  could  see  to  read  without  spec- 
tacles. His  food  was  bread,  cheese,  and  butter 
for  the  most  part ; and  his  drink  whey,  butter- 
milk, or  water,  and  nothing  eke.  But  being  per- 
suaded by  a neighbouring  gentleman  to  eat  fle.sh 
meat  and  drink  malt  liquor,  he  soon  fell  off  and 
died. 

Dr.  Lower  speaks  of  a man  in  the  North,  aged 
120,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  very  little 
animal  food,  but  lived  upon  oatmeal  pottage  and 
j)Otatoes,  and  sometimes  he  took  a little  milk. 
He  was  a labouring  man,  and  never  remembered 
being  sick. 

Dr.  E.  Baynard  gives  an  account  of  one  Seth 
Untltnnk  then  (1706)  liring  at  Bath,  whose  chief 
drink  was  sour  buttermilk.  He  was  wonderfully 
nimble,  and  not  above  two  years  before,  had 
walked  from  Bath  to  London,  106  miles,  in  two 
days,  and  came  home  again  in  two  days  more. 
His  Uncle  was  126  years  old  when  he  died,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s  pension- 
ers. The  Doctor  also  speaks  of  one  John  Bailes 
of  Northampton,  whom  he  visited,  then  living  in 
his  129  year.  H e says  he  had  a very  strong  voice, 
j and  spake  very  loud,  and  told  the  Doctor  he  had 
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buried  the  whole  town  (except  three  or  four) 
twenty  times  over.  “ Stroiuj  drink,”  quoth  the 
old  man,  ’em  (ill.”  He  was  never  drunk, 

his  drink  was  water,  small  heer,  and  milk  ; and 
his  food,  for  the  most  part,  was  brown  bread*  and 
cheese.  He  cared  not  much  for  flesh  meats. 

Mrs.  Hudson  lived  lOo  years,  and  then  died  of 
an  acute  disease  brought  on  by  catching  cold. 
She  could  sec  to  thread  a needle  at  that  age.  Her 
food  was  very  little  else  than  bread  and  milk  all 
her  life  time. 

Louis  Wholeham  of  Ballinamona,  Cork,  died  at 
the  age  of  118  years  and  7 months.  He  had  not 
lost  a tooth,  nor  had  he  one  gray  hair  in  his  head. 
His  diet  all  through  life  was  mostly  j)Otatoes  and 
milk  ;t  but  on  an  average  he  had  flesh  one  day 
in  the  week,  until  the  last  ten  years,  -when  he 
took  a dislike  to  it,  and  could  not  eat  it.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  showing  how  we  cling  to  life. 


* Bread  being  an  article  so  much  in  use,  it  is  of  importance  we 
should  use  the  best — that  which  is  most  calculated  to  promote 
health,  Tlie  best  bread  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  rye, 
ground  down  together,  no  bran  being  taken  out,  and  made  into  un- 
fermented biscuits.  Fine  wlieat  flour,  being  of  a starchy  nature, 
is  apt  to  occasion  constipation,  acidity,  and  flatulence.  This 
Bre.ad  would  be  found  of  great  service  to  weak  stomachs,  which 
arc  often  injured  by  the  least  extrication  of  air,  when  bread  fer- 
ments a second  time  in  the  stomach. 

tMuch  has  been  said  for  and  against  Milk  ; in  favor  of  it,  we  are 
told  of  persons  Iteing  cured  of  long  standing  diseases,  by  living  ex- 
clusively upon  it  for  six  or  seven  years  : and  also  we  are  referred 
to  the  Health  and  Longevity  of  some  who  have  made  much  use  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand  we  arc  told  that  the  cows  about  our  Towns 
and  Cities  arc  greatly  disea.seil,  in  conse(]uenoe  of  being  subjected 
to  the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  influences  of  bad  air  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  improper  food.  Cows  are  also  diseased,  we  are  told, 
through  the  vegetables  they  eat ; and  that,  if  the  animal  be  diseas- 
ed, so  must  the  milk  ; as  also  the  butter  and  cheese.  See  'Wiiit- 
nAw’s  Tre.vtise  on  Fever,  and  Clark’s  Tkeatiseos  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  Annatto  and  Arsenic  arc  sometimes  added  to 
Cheese ; the  former  to  give  it  colour,  and  the  latter  freshness  and 
tenderness.  See  Library  of  Health,  vol.  2.  page  a. 
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that  he  declared  on  his  death  bed,  that  he  sliotild 
have  been  more  resigned  to  die  HO  years  ago  than 
he  was  at  that  time. 

Joice  Hmth  of  America,  was  being  exhibited  in 
Keveral  of  tlieir  large  towns,  at  the  age  of  l(j9; 
and  when  asked  what  was  lier  food,  said,  “ Corn- 
bread  and  Potatoes  is  what  I eat.” 

Francisco  Jjupats-olia  of  Smyrna,  lived  11,3 
years.  He  drank  nothing  hut 'water  nnd  milk ; 
having  used  neitlier  tea,  coffee,  etc.  He  lived 
diiefly  upon  bread,  hgs,  etc.  He  could  liear  well, 
and  see  without  spectacles,  even  to  the  last. 

Zpio  is  said  to  liave  died  at  the  age  of  98  years, 
having  never  experienced  any  sickness  or  indis- 
position whatever.  If  we  refer  to  the 

American  Indians,  we  find  at  the  first  arrival 
of  Europeans  among  them,  it  was  not  uncommon 

to  find  persons  who  were  above  100  years  old. 

They  lived  frugally,  and  drank  only  pure  water. 
Strong  drinks  were  unknown  to  them,  till  intro- 
duced by  Cliristians,  by  whom  they  liave  been 
taugiit  to  drink  ; and  now  they  liardly  reach  half 
the  a()  of  their  parents.  Kai/m.  TJi'e  same  tra- 
\ eller  says  the  ]\atices  of  Shetland  fwo  an  account 
of  one  Fairvil/e,  wlio  arrived  at  the  age  of  102, 
and  never  drank  any  malt  lifjuor,  distilled  water, 
or  wine.  They  say  liis  son  lived  longer  than  he  ; 

* tliat  liis  gi’and-children  lived  to  a great  age,  and 
t seldom,  or  never  drank  any  stronger  liipior  than 
1 milk,  or  ivater,  or  bland.  Tliis  last  is  made  of 
I butter-milk,  mixed  with  water.  The  vatices  of 
I Sierra  Leone,  whose  climate  is  said  to  lie  the  worst 
I on  earth,  are  very  temperate ; they  subsist  entire- 
I ly  on  small  (juantities  of  boiled  rice,  with  occasion- 
' al  supjdies  of  fruit,  and  drink  only  cold  water ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  strong  and 
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healthy,  and  live  as  long  as  men  in  the  most  pro- 
pitious climates. 

Monthly  Mogazinc,  July,  1815. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  average  life  of  the 
Macrobians  was  120  years,  and  that  they  never 
drank  any  thing  stronger  than  milk.  But  if  there 
be  one  portion  of  the  globe  more  than  another,  to 
which  the  general  consent  of  mankind  accords 
the  first  place  in  point  of  beauty  and  symmetry, 
it  will  be 

The  Circassian  Race  : and  we  are  much  grati- 
fied in  being  able  to  adduce  this  nation  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  position  we  have  taken.  4Ve 
will  makeoneshort  extractfrom  “ Travels  inCir- 
cassia,  Kirm,  etc.,  by  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,”  who  says 
“ Owing  to  the  robust  firmness  and  temperate 
manner  of  li  ving,  the  Circassians  generally  attain 
an  advanced  age ; their  diseases  being  neither 
numerous  nor  dangerous.  This  must  be  attri- 
buted, independently  of  their  simple  diet,  to  their 
constant  exercise,  pure  air,  etc. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Keppis’s  Life  of  Captain  Cook, 
that  when  that  great  navigator  first  visited  the 
New  Zealanders  he  was  astonished  at  the  perfect 
and  uninterrupted  health  they  were  found  to  en- 
joy. In  all  the  visits  which  were  paid  to  this 
])eople,  not  a single  ]>erson  was  found  who  ap- 
peared to  have  any  complaint,  nor  among  the 
number  who  were  seen  naked,  was  once  perceived 
the  slightest  eruption  on  the  skin,  or  the  least 
mark  which  indicated  that  such  eruption  had  for- 
merly existed.  “ Their  wounds  heal  with  re- 
markable facility,  without  any  applications.  It 
abounds  with  a great  number  of  old  men,  many 
of  whom,  by  the  loss  of  their  teeth  and  hair,  ap- 
])eared  to  be  very  ancient,  and  yet  none  of  them 
were  decrepit.  Although  they  are  not  equal  to 
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tlie  youns  i„  muscular  strengtlj,  they  do  not  come 
hehmd  them  witli  regard  to  vheerfulne.,sn  andrfoa- 
i'ltjf.  Wattr,  as  far  as  our  navigators  could  dis- 
covor  is  the  universal  and  daily  liquor  of  the 
iSew  Zealanders.* 

But  we  may  refer  to  our  own  country  for  facts 
ami  illustrations  equally  striking.  In’the  “ Pa~ 
the  12th  of  ( )ctober,  are  notices  of  the 
death  of  four  individuals,  then  recently  deceased  • 
ot  whom  one  was  in  his  92nd  year,  another  in  his 
95th  a third  in  his  lOOth,  and  the  other  in  his 
114th.  Also  in  the  said  paper  of  December  4th 
1H43,  is  recorded  the  death  of  Jane  MUnar,  in 
her  102nd  year.  ?he  was  a member  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  at  Baildon. 

Jf  illium  Dupe  died  at  O.xford,  September  2.3rd, 
1843,  aged  95  years.  His  eldest  surviving  child 
IS  60  years  of  age  ; the  youngest,  an  infant  of  two 


* How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! In  the  South  Seag,  and  also  in 
New  Zealand,  the  most  heart-rending  contrast  is  now  presented  to 
ttietr  fomier  comparative  state  oOieallh  and  happiness.  J^isea.se  and 
mortality  al>ound  almost  unparalleled  in  character,  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  strong  drinks.  Traders  from  Christian  countries 
Mireatcn  to  depopulate  these  Islands  in  a very  few  years,  unless 
Missionary  influence  and  exertions,  in  connexion  with  Teetotalism 
I prevent  it,  and  save  them  from  their  fate.  That  we  do  not  exag- 
- ^-rate,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  state  of  the  poiiulation  when 
Captain  Cook  landed,  and  their  present  state— the  contrast  is  hu- 
I miliaUng  and  alarming.  Then,  (according  to  the  statements  of  A. 

, Chapin,  il.  D.,  late  a resident  in  those  Islands,)  the  iiopulation 
I wjis  not  less  than  400,000.  Estimating  a period  of  hi  years  since 
1 their  discovery  by  Kuropeans,  and  also  taking  into  account  losses 
1 occasioned  by  their  wars,  he  supposes  with  great  reason,  that  their 
I population  should  have  increased,  at  least  one  half,  making  at  pre- 
sent, a probable  total  of  600,000.  The  terrible  facts,  however,  are 
well  known,  Unit  the  population  of  these  Islands  only  amounts  to 
I3.%000,  making  the  fearful  loss,  during  .i7  years,  of  not  less  than 
465,000,  which  Mr.  C.  adds,  is  chargeable  to  the  customs  or  vices 
carried  therefrom  other  places.  These  appalling  facts  will  excite 
le8^  suriirise,  when  it  is  known,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis,  that 
a sum,  ot  not  le.^s  than  12,000  dollars,  was  expended  in  Taliite 
alone,  in  one  year,  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
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ymrs  old.  Up  to  a very  recent  period,  he  exhib- 
ited no  marked  appearance  of  eitlier  mental  or 
bodily  decay;  and  at  Christmas  last,  (1842,)  he 
addressed  a large  meeting  at  a T emperance  Fes- 
tival. The  most  remarkable  facts  in  connexion 
witli  the  long  life,  and  great  vigour  of  this  Patri- 
arch, is,  that  lie  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  v:a- 
ter  drinkers.  The  united  ages  of  these  three  per- 
sons, exceed  three  centuries  ; the  grandfather  at- 
taining 108  years ; the  father  102.  Two  facts, 
exhiliiting  the  strength  and  consistency  of  "Wil- 
liam Dupe’s  attachment  to  water,  are  recorded. 
When  a young  man,  he  was  most  rudely  tlireat- 
ened  witli  strong  drink  by  compulsion  ; he  at 
length  defended  himself  by  a blow  which  broke 
liis  assailant’s  jaw-bone.  When  the  lamp  of  life 
was  flickering,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  take 
wine ; ordered  by  his  medical  attendant,  and  even 
made  it  one  of  his  last  requests,  that  there  should 
be  no  drinking  at  his  funeral. 

John  Crosslry,  Esq.,  whose  food  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  chiefly  milk,  lived  above  100 
years. 

Helen  Grey  died  in  her  105th  year.  She  was 
of  small  stature,  exceedingly  lively,  peaceable, 
and  good  tempered  ; and  a few  years  before  her 
death  she  acquired  new  teeth. 

Thomas  Garrick  of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the 
108th  year  of  his  age,  was  in  the  possession  of 
great  vigour  ; he  died  on  the  3rd  of  July  1837, — 
being  then  151  years  of  age.  For  20  years  previous 
he  had  never  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness. 

Jnn  Parker,  who  was  the  oldest  woman  in 
Kent,  died  at  109.  Another  old  woman  died  re- 
cently in  the  western  part  of  England,  at  the  age 
of  110,  leaving  450  descendants,  more  than  200 
of  whom  attended  her  funeral.  Also  a Scotch 
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Ncnvsp;tpor,  publii^hed  in  1S39,  notices  an  old  vvo- 
iiian,  then  liviru?  in  Glasgow,  who  was  1.30  years 
of  afye,  and  wlio,  for  the  last  50  years,  had  not 
taken  intoxicating  drinks  : she  had  never  any  oc- 
casion to  take  drugs,  nor  was  a lancet  ever  ap- 
j)lied  to  her  frame.  She  was  j)erfectly  free  from 
affections  of  the  chest,  and  during  the  last  cen- 
tury had  been  a perfect  xtrnnper  to  pain.  Her 
pulse  did  not  exceed  70  strokes  jier  minute.  Her 
grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  129 ; her  father  at 
1‘20.  Her  grandfather  and  father  were  both  very 
temperate. 

In  the  year  1757,  J.  Effinpham  died  in  Corn- 
wall, in  tlie  l-ltth  year  of  his  age.  He  never 
drank  strong  heating  liquors,  seldom  eat  flesh,  and 
always  lived  remarkahly  temperate.  Till  Ins  100th 
year,  he  scarcely  knew  what  sickness  Avas ; and 
eight  days  before  liis  death,  he  walked  three 
miles. 

The  Countess  of  Desmond  lived  to  the  age  of 
115,  and  preserved  her  faculties  nearly  to  tlio 
last.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Desmond, 
she  was  obliged,  at  the  age  of  110,  to  travel  to 
London,  from  Bristol,  to  solicit  relief  from  the 
Court,  l>eing  reduced  to  poverty.  Lord  Bacon 
says  she  renewed  her  teeth  twice  or  thrice. 

Thomas  Parr,  of  Shropshire,  maintained  him- 
self hy  day  labour ; which  it  wouhl  be  much  bet- 
ter for  those  to  be  employed  in,  who  are  injuring 
the  public  by  selling  wliat  they  call  Parr’s  Life, 
Pills  ; but  which,  like  most  others,  are  Death  Pills. 
When  about  120,  he  maj’ried  a widow  for  his  se- 
cond wife.  Till  his  130th  year,  he  performed  his 
usual  work,  and  was  accustomed  to  thrash.  Some 
j'ears  before  his  death,  his  eyes  and  memory  he-‘ 
gan  to  fail ; but  his  hearing  and  senses  continued 
sound  to  the  last.  In  his  152nd  year,  he  was 
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taken  to  Court,  wliere  he  only  lived  vine  monthu, 
in  consequence  of  the  (diange  in  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing. AVlien  his  body  was  o])ened  by  Dr.  Harvey, 
his  boweh-  were  found  to  be  in  the  nio.st  perfect 
.state.  lie  died  merely  of  a plethora,  occasioned 
by  living  too  high.  Parr’s  great-grandson  died 
at  Cork,  a few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  103. 

Several  of  the  above  cases  show  that  a good 
constitution,  so  favourable  to  longevity,  may 
transmit  a,  gooA  stamen  vita  ; and  this  confirms 
our  observations  on  i\\& first  oryanic  law. 

On  a long  freestone  slab  in  Cairy  Church,  near 
Cardiff,  is  the  following  inscription  : Here  lieth 

the  body  of  William  Edwards  of  the  Cairy,  who 
departed  this  life  the  24th  of  February,  a.  d., 
1688.  Anno  Que  statis  suae  168.” 

In  the  year  1670  died  Henry  Jenkins,  aged 
169.  Ilis  monument  is  in  the  church  of  Bolton- 
upon-Swale,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  proved  from 
the  registers  of  Chancery,  and  other  courts,  that 
he  had  appeared  140  years  before,  as  an  evidence, 
and  had  an  oath  administered  to  him.  When  he 
was  above  the  age  of  100,  he  could  swim  across 
rapid  rivers. 

The  last  case  u e shall  cite,  is  that  recorded  in 
the  “ County  Chronicle”  of  December  13th,  1791 ; 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  “ Thomas  Cam,  accord- 
ing to  the  parish  register  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch, died  the  28th  of  January,  1588,  aged  207 
years  !”  The  correspondent  of  that  paper  adds, 
“ this  is  an  instance  of  longevity,  so  far  exceeding 
any  other  on  record,  that  one  is  disposed  to  sus- 
pect some  mistake,  either  in  the  register,  or  in 
the  extract.”  But  on  application  to  the  proper 
authorities,  he  received  the  following  : — 
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1588.  BURIALLES.  Fol:  3.5. 

Tliomas  Cam  was  huriel  y®  22  inst 
Januarve  Aged  207  years. 

Holywell  Street. 

Geo.  Garrow 

Copy  August  2.5,  18.32.  Parish  Clerk. 


^ It  thus  appear.s,”  adds  our  correspondent, 
that  Cam  was  horn  in  the  year  1381,  in  the  4th 
of  Richard  II.,  living  tlirough  the  reign  of  that 
monarch;  and  through  those  of  the  whole  of  the 
foRowing  .sovereigns  ; viz.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V 
Henry  VI., Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.! 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary 
and  to  the  13th  of  Elizabeth.  ’ ’ 

It  has  also  been  justly  observed  that  wild  ani- 
mals do  not  live  a life  of  misery  and  pain,  nor  ex- 
cept by  accident  do  they  die  young.  And  we  ask, 
why  should  man,  unless  by  arfijicial  means,  and 
adepartiire  from  nature’s  laws,  he  injures  and  de- 
stroys himself.?  Of  all  animals  he  is  not  only  the 
handsomest,  but  the  strongest  according  to  his 
weight.  No  animal,  not  even  the  lion,  has 
such  firmly  knitted  joints,  such  strong  muscles, 

1 or  such  a well  built  frame  as  man.  No  other 
animal  has  calves  to  his  legs,  and  if  the  joints  of 
I the  whole  body  be  taken  into  consideration,  those 
of  man  will  be  found  far  superior  to  those  of  other 
animals,  hew  animals  can  e(jual  man  in  support- 
ing long  trials  of  strength  and  enduring  fatigue. 
The  strongest  horse  or  dog  cannot  bear  the  fatigue 
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of  walking  so  long  as  man.  We  have  examples 
of  savages  passing  tliree  days  and  nights  without 
repose  or  nourishment,  at  the  same  time  march- 
ing quickly  through  their  nati^■e  wilds,  ])ursuing 
or  j)ursue<l,  when  even  their  horses  and  dogs  were 
wearied  and  left  behind.  Thus  we  see,  notwith- 
standing our  frequent  violations  of  organic  laws, 
liow  much  we  are  capable  of  doing  or  suffering. 
No  animal  can  support  change  of  climate  like 
man  : witness  the  Korwegian  wending  his  way 
through  the  Arabian  deserts,  where  the  traces  of 
none,  save  the  tiger’s  foot,  are  seen.  We  have 
numerous  examples  too,  of  men  subduing  Avild 
animals,  by  the  main  strength  of  their  muscles 
and  joints.  These  facts  admitted,  and  they  can- 
not be  denied,  is  it  not  evident  that  man,  who  in 
his  Avihl  state,  is  capable  of  doing  and  suffer- 
ing so  much,  has  in  his  civilized  state  grreatly  in- 
fringed the  organic  laws,  and  is  suffering  the 
consequence,  in  an  emaciated  frame — a short  life 
of  disease  and  suffering — and  an  early  and  ago- 
nizing death.  How  often  do  the  votaries  of 
intemperate  indulgence  say  “ A short  life  and  a 
merry  one.”  The  former  they  effectually  secure, 
but  their  very  indulgences  deprive  them  of  the 
latter. 

Some  suppose  cZ/Vnafe  has  every  thing  to  do  with 
health  and  longevity.  That  it  has  something,  we 
readily  admit,  but  it  has  not  so  much  as  many 
are  dis]>osed  to  believe.  There  can  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  SAveden,  NorAvay,  ]>enmark,  and 
England,  have  in  modern  furnished  the  greatest 
number  of  old  men,  as  Avill  be  seen  by  the  list  AA’e 
have  ])resented.  T)r.  Cheyne  says  there  is  no 
place  in  the  Avorld  more  likely  to  lengthen  out 
life  than  England,  especially  those  parts  of  it  that 
have  a free  open  air,  and  a gravelly  and  chalky 
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soil,  if,  to  due  exercise  and  abstemiousness,  a 
l)Iain  simple  diet  were  adde<l.  En.ston  on  Lon- 
gevity, mentions  one  rie  Cngna,  a native 

of  Bengal,  who  died  in  1566,  at  the  astonishing 
age  of  370  years  : he  also  quotes  two  respectable 
Portuguese  authors  in  support  of  the  fact.  How- 
ever favorable  a northern  climate  may  be  to  lon- 
gevity, too  great  a degree  of  cold  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  jire judicial  to  it.  Tlie  medium,  ratlier  in- 
clining to  c(dd,  witli  fioine  degree  of  civilisation, 
are  best  suited  to  the  full  developement  of  the 
nhysical  organs,  and  also  to  Longevity.  In  Ire- 
land and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  sucli  as 
Siberia,  men  attain  at  most,  to  the  age  of  only  60 
or  70.  But  besides  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland 
is  celebrated  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  we  doubt  not,  henceforth,  having  taken 
the  advice  of  Father  Matthew,  and  are 
now  banishing  the  reptilen,  strong  drinks,  from 
their  beautiful  green  isle,  it  will  be  still  more 
celebrated.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  banished 
all  natural  reptiles-  from  their  shores,  but  Father 
Matthew  is  conferring  a still  greater  boon  on  his 
country,  by  banishing  artificial  ones,  in  the  shape 
of  B his-kg,  etc.  May  he  go  on  and  prosjier  A 
jiroof  of  the  longevity  of  Irishmen,  we  observe, 
that  in  Dansford,  a small  place  in  that  country, 
there  were  living  at  one  time,  80  persons  above 
the  age  of  fourscore.  And  Ford  Bacon  says  there 
was  not  a village  in  the  whole  Island,  as’  he  be- 
lieved, in  which  there  was  not  one  man  upwards 
of  80.  In  F’nmce  instances  of  longevity  are  not 
so  abundant ; though  a man  died  there,’in  1757, 
at  the  age  of  121.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Italy ; 
yet  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Lombardy  there 
have  been  some  instances  of  great  age.  In  Spain 
also  there  have  been  instances,  though  seldom,  of 
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men  who  lived  to  tlie  age  of  110.  That  healthy 
and  l)eautiful  country,  Greece,  is  still  as  celebrat- 
ed as  it  was  formerly,  in  regard  to  longevity. 
Toiirnefoj't  found  at  Athens,  an  old  consul,  wlio 
was  IIH  years  of  age.  The  Island  of  A^axo.s-  is 
j)articularly  celebrated  on  this  account.  Even  in 
Egypt  and  India  there  are  instances  of  long  life, 
particularly  among  the  Vegetarian  Bramins,  Ati- 
chorites,  and  Hermits,  who  detest  the  indolence 
and  intemperance  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  Ethiopia  formerly  was  much  celebrated 
for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  but  a v>iry 
different  account  is  givAi  by  Bruce,  as  to  its  pre- 
sent condition,  showing  that  climate  is  not  the 
only  prerequisite  for  longevity,  as  that  cannot 
have  been  altered  much.  Some  <listricts  of  Hun- 
gary are  distinguished  by  the  great  age  of  the 
l)eople  who  reside  in  them.  Germany  contains 
abundance  of  old  peoj)le,  but  it  affords  few  in- 
stances of  very  longlife.  Even  in  Holland  people 
may  become  old ; though  this  is  not  often  the 
case,  as  few  live  there  to  the  age  of  100  years. 

On  the  whole  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  more  a man  follows 
and  is  obedient  to  those  laws  which  the  allwise 
ruler  of  the  universe  has  established  for  his 
guidance,  the  longer  will  he  live,  other  things 
being  equal : and  though  this  is  a general  law,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  effect  of  climate,  as  the  mode  of 
living.  In  the  same  districts,  therefore,  as  long 
as  the  inhabitants  lead  a temperate  life,  they 
will  attain  to  old  age  ; but  as  soon  as  they  be- 
comecivilized,  and  by  these  means’ sink 
into  luxury,  dissipation,  and  corruption,  which  is 
commonly  the  case,  their  health  will  suffer,  and 
their  lives  be  shortened.  In  the  course  of  nine 
years  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause,  we  have 
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often  met  with  objections  to  our  views  of  Intem- 
perance in  eating  ami  drinking  being  destructive 
of  Health  and  Longevity  : and  we  are  remly  to 
admit  that  there  are  exceptions-  to  the  rule,  hut 
they  are  so  rare,  as  to  he  only  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  Yet  we  are  certain,  had  those  persons  who, 
by  more  tlian  usually  good  constitutions,  have 
lived  to  70  or  80  years,  adopted  a rational  mode 
of  living,  they  would  have  been  honored  with 
ranking  with  our  Jenkins,  Parrs,  and  Cams;  and 
instead  of  being  distinguished  in  their  latter  days, 
by  palsied  limbs,  by  racking  pains,  an  intellect 
betokening  a state  of  dotage,  and  iis  Bishop  Berk- 
ley obserA^es,  being  set  up  as  the  Devil’s  decoys,* 
to  draw  in  proselytes,  they  would  have  sunk  into 
the  grave,  as  into  a sweet  repose,  at  the  close  of  a 
long,  ^tsef III,  ai\A  happy  life;  and  perhaps,  been 
enabled,  to  the  very  last,  to  relish  the  enjoyments 
of  reason.  Thus  instead  of  decoying  others  into 
bad  Avays,  they  would  have  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  lessons  of  wisdom  Avhich  they 
had  been  taught  by  long  personal  experience  and 
observation. 

The  above  facts  to  Avhich  Ave  have  called  atten- 
tion, are  all  derived  from  unimpeachable,  and  as 
regards  our  object,  from  disinterested  sources ; 
and  are  of  such  an  unequivocal  nature,  that  Ave 
may  confidently  base  our  system  upon  them  as  to 


• Dr.  CiiEA'SE  mentions  one  of  these  Decoys  who  had  drank 
from  two  to  four  bottles  of  wine  everyday,  for  50  years,  andhoast- 
cd  that  he  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.  Pray,  remarked  a by- 
slander,  where  are  your  boon  companions?  Ah!  he  quickly  re- 
plied, that’s  another  question ; if  the  truth  may  be  told,  I have 
buried  three  entire  generations  of  them.  And  as  Dr.  Beddok.s 
observes.  Neither  do  all  who  are  e.xposed  to  its  contagion,  catch 
the  plague,  and  yet  is  the  hazard  sufficient  to  induce  every  man  in 
his  sober  senses  [when  is  the  drunkard  in  his  ?J  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  infection. 
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its  influence  on  Health  and  Longevity.  If,  how- 
ever, they  fail  to  convince,  even  the  most  scepti- 
cal, we  think  we  may  safely  ado])t  the  language 
of  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  “ neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DEATH. 


It  is  a common  argument  amongst  Divines  in  tlie  be- 
half of  religious  life,  that  a contrary  behaviour  has  such 
consequences  when  we  come  to  die  ! It  is  indeed  true, 
but  seems  an  argument  of  a subordinate  kind  ; the  arti- 
cle of  death  is  more  fre([uently  of  ihort  duration.  Is  it 
not  a stronger  persuasive;  that  virtue  makes  us  happy 
daily,  than  that  it  smooths  the  pillow  of  a death  bed  ? 

Shenstone. 


Many  of  our  readers  on  closinj^  the  hook  after 
reading  the  remarks  in  tlie  preceding  chapter, 
will  ]>erhaps  exclaim, — “ We  do  not  wish  to  live 
so  long !”  Perhaps  not  ! And  how  many  there 
are  who  feel  in  their  old  age,  as  did  Louis  Whole- 
hum,  at  the  age  of  IIS;  less  resigned  to  die  than 
he  was  80  years  before.  Even  the  Christian  who 
has  “ a good  hope  through  grace,”  and  knows 
that  “if  the  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  he  has  a house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens even  he  fees  the  physi- 
cian at  no  small  cost,  and  takes  the  most  nause- 
ous drugs,  to  ward  off  the  “ last  enemy.  One 
reason  for  this  anxiety  probably  is,  that  the  even- 
ing of  the  longest  day  finds  most  men  with  their 
work  but  imperfectly  done,  and  therefore  but  ill 
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prepared  for  their  final  account.  Besides,  as  we 
are  not  isolated  beings,  we  cannot  sever  the  bond 
which  unites  us  to  the  whole  human  family  ; and 
therefore,  we  eat  not  to  ourselves — we  drink  not 
to  ourselves — we  live  not  to  ourselves — we  die 
not  to  ourselves.  Living  or  dying  we  are  the 
Lord’s,”  and  are  bound  to  take  care  that  we  do 
not,  by  indulgence  or  neglect,  render  that  body 
a mass  of  disease  and  infirmity,  and  useless  to 
him  and  his  church  on  earth.  The  lame,  the  blind 
and  the  maimed,  among  the  Jews,  were  neither 
received  as  a sin  offering  or  a peace  offering. 
AV^e  owe  to  God,  his  church,  and  the  world,  the 
longest  and  the  best  life  we  can  live,  and  are  un- 
der the  most  solemn  obligations  not  to  injure  or 
shorten  it.  “ Do  thyself  no  harm,”  and  “ Thou 
shall  not  kill,”  are  among  the  positive  laws  of 
Jehovah,  still  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all; 
and  he  “ will  not  hold  him  guiltless”  who  violates 
them.  They  form  a part  of  tliat  great  standard 
by  which,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  every  man’s 
actions  will  be  tried.  Their  design  is  obvious. 
Like  all  other  Divine  commands  or  prohibitions, 
they  state  the  rights  either  of  God,  or  of  his  crea- 
tures ; and  demand  a regard  to  those  riglits  on 
pain  of  eternal  death.  One  command  guards  one 
precious  interest ; another  presents  and  defends 
another.  The  prohibitions  before  us  refer  to  two 
of  our  dearest  interests — our  Hkalth  and  our 
Life.  They  are  both  the  gift  of  God.  ]\lost 
tenderly  has  he  guarded  ; most  sternly  does  he 
threaten,  and  most  dreadfully  will  lie  punish 
every  earthly  invader,  who  dares  lift  up  his  hand 
against  them,  or  who  carelessly  injures  tliem. 

But  still  we  are  dying  creatures,  and  though  by 
nroper  attention,  and  the  due  observance  of  these 
laws  wliich  pertain  to  life  and  health,  we  may 
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{greatly  promote  both,  yet,  “ It  is  appointed  unto 
man  once  to  die.”  This  is  the  puri)ose  of  God — ■ 
the  decree  of  Jehovah.  ^I'^hile,  therefore,  we  are 
concerned  to  live  well  and  long,  let  us  be  equally 
anxious  to  die  well  and  hnppg.  This  is  of  great 
importance  phynicallg  ; as  no  one  who  had  a great 
fear  of  dying,  ever  attained  to  a great  age.  But 
it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  morally  : for, 
though  a man  dies,  he  shall  ‘‘live  again,"  either 
in  happiness  or  woe. 

“ Since  then  we  die  but  once,  and  after  death 
Our  Slate  no  alteration  knows, 

But  when  we  have  resigned  our  breath, 

The  immortal  spirit  goes 
To  endless  joys,  or  everlasting  woes; 

AVise  is  the  man  who  labors  to  secure 
That  mighty  and  important  stake, 
i\nd  by  all  methods  strives  to  make 
His  passage  safe,  and  his  reception  sure.” 

Let  the  reader  remember,  that  if  by  temper- 
ance, etc.,  he  should  secure  health  and  long  life, 
and  should  nevertheless  neglect  his  soul,  it  will 
profit  him  nothing.  All  earthly  blessings,  even 
health  and  life,  though  among  the  greatest,  have 
only  the  condition  of  an  annuity  for  life  ; and  as 
such,  each  succeeding  year  makes  a considerable 
decrease  in  their  value  ; and  at  death  the  whole 
is  at  an  end  for  ever.  But  not  so  witli  the  man 
who  lias  “ fled  for  refuge”  to  the  world’s  Redeem- 
er— has  found  Redemption  in  his  blood,  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,” — is  “justified  by  faith,” — 
has  peace  with  God,” — “the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto 
him.”  He  dies  in  peace  ! And  can  it  be  other- 
wise } Having  obeyed  the  organic  laws,  he  dies, 
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not  of  disease  and  racking  pain^  but  of  old  age. 
Having  experienced  “Repentance  towards  God, 
and  faitli  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”  and  having 
obtained  “ grace  to  lielp  him  in  time  of  need,”  lie 
has  “finished  his  course  with  jov,”  and  is  now 
about  to  receive  “ the  crown  of  life  which  tlie 
Lord  hath  promised  to  those  that  love  him.”  His 
deatlibed  is,  therefore,  a glorious  place. — The 
heavens  are  serene — his  anchorage  is  good,  hav- 
ing entered  within  the  veil — he  knows  his  future 
inheritance  is  secured  by  tlie  death  of  Christ — 
tlierefore  we  need  not  wonder  tliat 

“ The  chamber,  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven.” 

With  him  all  is  calm,  and  serene.  Behind  liim 
all  is  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood.  Around  liim 
all  is  conquered.  Before  him  ail  is  fraught  with 
good  ; rich,  boundless,  and  eternal.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  die  hi  jieace  J for  he  has  no 
guilt  to  torment  him  ; “being  justified  by  faith 
he  has  peace  with  God.  Death  cannot  terrify 
him,  for  its  sting  is  taken  away — nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  eternity  to  create  anxiety  for  the  ‘‘judge 
is  his  friend.”  Thus 

“You  see  the  man  ; you  see  his  hold  on  heaven. 
Through  nature’s  wreck,  through  vanquished  agonies  ; 
Like  the  stars  struggling  in  this  midnight  gloom  ; 

What  gleams  of  joy  ! what  more  than  human  peace! 
Where  the  frail  mortal,  the  poor  abject  worm  ? 

No  not  in  death  the  mortal  to  be  found. 

His  conduct  is  a legacy  for  all, 

Jiicher  than  Mammon’s  for  their  single  hire. 

His  comforters  he  comforts  •,  great  in  ruin.” 


Still  there  are  thousands  who  could  subscribe 
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to  all  we  have  said  above,  as  to  tlie  comforts  of 
God’s  ])e(»i)le  in  dying  circumstances,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  “ tlirougli  fear  of  deatli,  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.”  This  in  the  Chrin- 
tian  arises  in  most  cases,  from  a mintdken  notion 
respecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  in  the  article  of  deatli.  An  eminent 
author  lias  very  justly  said, — “No  man  certainly 
ever  felt  what  death  is  ; and  as  inticnsihlji  as  we 
enter  into  life,”  sujiposing  there  be  no  guilt  on  the 
conscience,  “ eipially  itiftcnsibli/  do  we  leave  it. — 
The  beginning  and  the  end  are  here  united.  My 
proofs  are  as  follows  i' — First,  no  man  can  have 
any  sensation  of  dying  ; for,  to  die,  means  nothing 
more  than  to  lose  the  vital  pou-er  ; and  it  is  the 
vital  power  by  which  the  soul  communicates  sen- 
sation to  the  body.  In  jiroportion  as  the  vital 
power  decreases,  we  lose  the  power  of  sensation, 
of  consciousness  ; and  we  cannot  lose  /?ye,  without 
at  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  losing  our  vital 
sensation,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
tenderest  organs.*  W e are  taught  also  by  expe- 
rience, that  all  those  who  ever  passed  through  the 
first  stage  of  death,  as  in  cases  of  partial  drowning, 
etc  ; and  were  again  brought  to  life,  unanimously 
asserted  that  they  felt  nothing  of  dying,  but  sunk 
at  once  into  a state  of  insensibility.”  The  same 
author  cautions  us  against  being  led  into  error  on 
this  subject,  “ by  the  convulsive  throbs,  the  rat- 
tling in  the  throat  and  the  apparent  pangs  of 


* Death,  of  all  estimated  evils,  is  the  only  one  whose  presence 
never  incommoded  any  body,  and  which  only  causes  concern  dur- 
ing its  absence. — Abcesilacs.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  death, 
but  what  our  lives  have  made  so ; hence  many  a Christian  has 
been  able  to  say  with  Dr.  Goodwin,  “ Is  this  dying?  Is  this  the 
enemy  that  dismayed  me  so  long — now  appearing  so  harmless — and 
even  pleasant  ?” 
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death,  which  are  observed  in  many  persons  in  a 
dying  state.  These  symptoms  are  painful  to  the 
spectators,  and  not  to  the  dying,  who  are  not  sensi- 
ble of  them.  The  case  is  the  same  as  if  one,  from 
the  dreadful  contortions  of  a person  in  an  Epilep- 
tic fit,  should  come  to  a conclusion  respecting  his 
internal feelings.  This  would  be  evidently  wrong  ; 
for,  from  what  affects  us  so  much,  he  suffers  no- 
thing.” If,  therefore,  we  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  can  say  of  his 
“Shepherd,”  “ He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth 
me  in  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s  sake 
let  us  also  say,  “ Y ea,  though  I walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil, 
for  thou  art  with  me  j thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfoi't  me.” 

“ To  die  is  landing  on  some  peaceful  shore, 

Where  billows  never  heat,  nor  tempests  roar  ; 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  ’tis  o’er.” 

GARTH. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  V. 


GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  DIET  ON  THE  HUMAN 
SYSTEM. 


“ Providence  has  gifted  man  with  reason  ; to  this, 
therefore,  is  loft  the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not 
to  instinct,  as  among  the  loweranimals.  It  thus  becomes 
his  duty  to  apply  his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his  diet; 
to  shun  excess  in  quantity,  and  what  is  noxious  in  quality  ; 
to  adhere  in  short  to  simple  awA  the  natural  ; among 
which  the  bounty  of  his  maker  has  afforded  him  an  am- 
ple selection  ; and  beyond  which,  if  he  deviates,  sooner 
or  later  he  will  suffer  the  penalty. 

Pkout’s  Bridoewater  Treatise. 


The  vital  principle,  which  we  call  life,  thong'll 
modified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  is  the  same 
in  all  human  beings.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
importance  that  these  circumstances  should  be 
understood  by  us,  because,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  “ Health  and  Longevity,”  this  princi- 
ple can  only  be  secured  in  a healthy  state,  for 
many  years,  by  the  regular  and  harmonious  action 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  system.  It  is  subject 
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tOj  and  a consequence  of,  a due  performance  of 
the  01‘ganic  laws.  Proper  food,  water,  air,  exer- 
cise, and  rest,  with  entire  abstinence  from  drugs, 
are  essential  to  its  continuance.  Every  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  enfeeble  the  organic  func- 
tions, diminishes  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the 
force  of  the  vital  j)rinciple. 

A little  attention  to  the  subject  of  Diet,  will 
be  sufficient  to  shew  how  much  Health  ajid  Lon- 
gevity depend  upon  a proper  line  of  conduct  iu 
this  respect ; inasmuch  as  the  whole  constitution 
of  our  bodies  may  changed  by  it  alone  ; nor  is  it 
less  important  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Hence  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  Prikssmtz,  that  man  of 
nature,  should  be  so  much  influenced  by  the //ms".? 
mode  of  living  generally  adopted  by  the  Germans.* 
Tlie  manner  in  which  this  matter  is  handled  by 
Mr.  Claridge,  in  his  otlierwise  excellent  work,  is 
a great  drawback  on  its  merits  and  usefulness. 
Y et  there  is  much  in  Priessnitz’s  system  of  diet 
which  is  very  excellent ; such  as  taking  their 
aliments  cold,  etc. 

Tlie  object  of  food  being  to  supply  the  system 
with  nutriment,  health  in  a great  measure  depends 
on  a proper  supply,t  of  the  best  quality.  This  is 


» We  arc  informed  by  those  who  have  visited  Gratenburg,  that 
patients  arc  provided  with  the  veal  of  calves  not  more  than  a day 
or  two  old.  Hares,  coarse,  dry  or  tough,  beirg  first  boiled,  and 
then  baked.  Pork,  goose,  duck,  and  sausages,  all  b.aked,  help  to 
vary  the  repast.  Add  to  this,  old  mutton  ami  cow  beef,  stc  'cd  in 
vinegar,  succeeded  by  racid  ham,  served  up  with  mashed  grey  peas. 
They  have  also  cucumbers  cured  in  nothing  but  salt  and  water, 
which  the  Germans  devour  witli  avidity  : yet  wonders  are  cftect- 
cd ; proving  the  efficacy  of  the  water  treatment. 

t The  invigorated  state,  which  in  two  or  three  years  would  en- 
sue, on  a return  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  appetite  would  measure 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  proper  to  be  taken  during  the  day: 
an  advantage  wliich  is  lost  at  a well  furnished  table,  where  tl>c 
fl.avour  of  the  dishes  is  too  seductive  for  us  to  recollect  the  juice  of 
the  meat  have  been  compressed  for  our  destruction.  Ri;tukn  to 
Natuee. 
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also  of  gi'eat  importance  mentally  as  well  as  phy- 
sically ; for  as  L)r.  Cheyne  justly  observes,  “lie 
that  would  have  a dean  head,  must  have  a clean 
blody.”  The  Stomach,  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated by  Lord  Bacon,  “ The  father  of  the  fami- 
ly and  by  J-  J-  Gurney,  Esq.  “ The  kitchen  of 
the  house  ; is  the  centre  of  sympathy,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  body  and  the  mind  ; 
the  most  important  or^^an  in  the  preservation,  or 
the  restoration  of  health  ; is  capable  of  modifying 
the  action  of  every  substance  submitted  to  it ; 
and  if  either  the  body  or  mind  be  hurt,  intelli- 
gence of  the  injury  is  soon  carried  to  it,  and  it 
soon  becomes  distended  and  offenced,*  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  part,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  liurt ; this  injury  is  resented 
either  by  cJJcess  of  languor  or  excitement ; doing 
too  little  in  the  hrst  case,  and  too  muck  in  the 
latter.  In  the  one  case  Constipation,  and  in  the 
other  Diarrhea  is  increased,  in  such  as  are  subject 
tliereto  ; and  all  chronic  complaints  are  exasper- 
ated. The  habits  of  society  very  much  contrilmte 
to  this  state  of  things.  The  quantityt  of  food 


♦ The  Stomach,  that  great  organ,  soon 
If  overcharged,  is  out  of  tune. 

Blown  up  with  wind  that  sore  annoys 
The  Ear  with  most  unhallow’d  noise ! 

Now  all  these  sorrows  and  diseases 
A man  may  fly  from  if  he  pleases  ; 

For  early  rising  will  restore 

His  powers  to  what  they  were  before. 

Teach  him  to  dine  at  nature's  call 
And  to  sup  lightly,  if  at  all — 

And  leave  the  folly  of  night  dinners 
To  fools,  and  dandies,  and  old  sinners, 
f It  is  your  superfluous  second  courses,  and  ridiculous  variety  of 
wines,  ices,  desserts,  etc.,  which  are  served  up,  more  to  gratify  the 
appetite,  and  pamper  the  pride  of  the  host,  than  to  promote  the 
health  of  those  who  partake  thereof it  is  these  which  overcome 
the  stomach  and  paralize  digestion,  and  seduce  children  of  larger 

of  several  years,  for  the 


growth  to  sacrihee  the  health  an^i 
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commonly  made  use  of  by  those  who  can  get  it,  its 
innutritive  qualities,  and  the  almost  endless  varie- 
ty of  dishes,  tend  very  much  to  injure  tlie  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  to  frustrate  its  impor- 
tant operation.  Tliese  people  tliiiik,  tlie  more 
plentifully  they  stuff  tliemselves,  tlie  better  they 
must  thrive,  and  the  stronger  they  must  grow  ; 
foi-getting,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  taken  into  the  stomach,  hut  that  which 
is  properly  digested  and  assimilated,  M'hich  nour- 
islies  and  strengthens— a//  besides  this  weakens. 

Food  is  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  liquid  ; and 
important  as  the  subject  is,  still  no  specific,  hut 
only  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  its  use. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  quanti- 
ty, etc.,  of  food  proper  for  every  sex,  age,  consti- 
tution, and  condition  in  life ; nor  in  such  a 
nicety  at  all  necessary,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
which  will  never  occur  to  the  man  of  nature. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  mea- 
sure their  food ; they  have  a better  standard  to 
go  to — Honest  Instinct,* *  which  seldom  fails  to 
to  make  out  a title  to  he  called  unerring.  Our 
stomachs  are,  in  general,  pretty  good  judges  of 
what  is  best  for  them,  if  we  would  allow  them  to 


Baby  pleasures  of  tickling  their  tongues  for  a few  minutes  with 
Cliampagne,  Custards,  and  trilles.  | 

* The  horse  or  the  o.k  which  declines  Harrogate  waters,  is  wiser 
than  man  ; nature  has  made  the  waters  nauseous  to  warn  all  ani- 
mals against  drinking  it;  the  animal  therefore,  which  follows  In- 
stinct, is  right ; the  reasoning  animal  man,  is  wrong. — Times. 

Prompted  by  Instinct’s  never- erring  power, 

Each  creature  knows  Its  proper  aliment. 

Directed,  bounded  by  this  power  within, 

Their  cravings  are  well  aimed  : 

Voluptuous  man 

Is  by  superior  faculties  misled  ; 

Misled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy, 

Arustbonq. 
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guide  us.  Thousands  have  perished  for  being 
inattentive  to  their  call,  for  one  who  has  implicitly 
obeye<l  them.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  invalids  to  inquii'e  of  their  medical  attendant, 
what  food  is  ])ro}>er  for  them.  JVhat  nonsense  I 
Their  doctor  might  with  more  propriety  he  re- 
(|uired  to  tell  them  what  was  most  agreeable  to 
their  palates.*  “A  Fool,  or  a Physician  at  For- 
ty,” is  an  adage  containing  more  truth  than  is 
commonly  believed.  He  who  has  not  by  that 
time  learned  to  observe  the  ca  uses  of  self-disorder, 
shews  few  signs  of  wisdom  ; and  he  who  has  care- 
fully noted  downt  the  things  which  create  dis- 
order in  himself,  must  possess  much  knowledge, 
which  a Physician  at  a pop  visit  ought  not  to 
])retend  to.;};  But  if  we  could  lay  down  specific 
rules,  as  to  the  kind  and  quality,  and  also  the 
time  of  taking  food,  there  would  be  two  grand 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  our  object : 
1.  They  are  not  always  under  our  control.  2. 
Few  have  moral  courage  enough  to  war  against 
appetite,  and  adopt  them,  even  when  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  their  judgment. 


* A Dutchman,  who  had  been  a long  time  in  the  free  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  was  at  length  persuaded  to  give  them  up,  and  to  join 
the  Temperance  Society.  A few  months  after,  feeling  unwell — a 
sinking  at  the  stomach,  he  sent  for  a Doctor,  who  prescribed  for 
him,  an  ounce  of  spirits.  Not  understanding  what  an  ounce  was, 
he  asked  a friend,  who  told  him  eight  drachms  make  an  ounce. 
Ah  ! exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  the  Doctor  understands  my  case 
exactly ; I used  to  take  six  drachms  (small  glasses)  in  a day,  and  I 
always  wanted  two  more. 

t LocKi!  says,  IVere  it  my  business  to  understand  physic ; would 
not  the  surer  way  be  to  consult  nature  itself  in  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, and  their  cure,  than  to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  dogma- 
tists or  chemists  ? 

t I never  yet  met  with  any  person  of  common  sense,  (except  in 
an  acute  illness)  whom  1 did  not  think  much  (itter  to  choose  for 
himself,  than  I was  to  determine  for  him. — Da.  Hjsbebden. 
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“ But  alas  these  are  subjects  on  which  there’s  no  reason- 
ing: 

For  you’ll  still  eat  your  Goose,  Duck,  or  Pig,*  with  its 
seasoning  ; 

And  what  is  far  worse — notwithstanding  its  huffing, 
You’ll  make  for  your  Hare  and  your  Veal  a good  stuffing. 
And  I fear  if  a leg  of  good  Mutton  you  boil. 

With  sauce  of  vile  capers  that  Mutton  you’ll  spoil ; 

And  though  as  you  think,  to  preserve  good  digestion, 

A mouthful  of  Cheese  is  the  best  thing  in  question  ; 

In  Oath  do  not  tell  it,  nor  in  Askalen  blab  it. 

You’re  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  a Welsh  Rabbit.” 


• Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  take,  (because 
advised  by  the  doctor)  a rasher  of  broiled  ot  fried  bacon  for  break- 
fast to  cure  the  heart-burn.  The  practice  is  almost  too  absurd  to 
be  reasoned  upon.  We  have  induced  several  to  abandon  it,  with 
good  effect.  For  though  a small  portion  may  not  do  much  harm, 
to  persons  who  have  to  go  to  plough,  or  to  thrash  in  the  bam  all 
day,  to  studious  and  sedentary  persons,  who  have  little  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  it  must  be  injurious.  But  we  are  told  that  working  men 
who  are  the  most  healthy  class  of  the  community,  eat  bacon  and 
pork.  We  ask  how  much  ot  it  ? Not  so  much  per  month,  as  some 
eat  in  a day;  besides  the  fact,  that  they  often  work  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  per  day  in  the  pure  open  air,  by  means  of  which,  and 
free  perspiration,  they  throw  off  its  noxious  particles. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  SOLID  FOOD. 


If  a regular  and  reasonable  mode  of  life  be  of  such 
importance  to  the  healthy  and  robust,  how  much  more 
essential  must  it  be  for  weakly  persons  and  invalids! 
^Ve  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  no  cure  can  be  effect- 
ed without  a suitable  and  natural  diet.* — Dk.  Weiss. 


All  solid  food  is  either  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin : and  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  as  to 
whether  of  the  two,  or  an  admixture  of  both,  he 
best  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  man.  As  v'e 
do  not  wish  to  lead  our  readers  blindfold — because 
we  believe  in  the  force  of  truth — we  will  lay  be- 
fore them  the  .mbstance  of  what  has  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  in  order  that  they  may 
judge  for  themselves,  as  we  have  done.t 

In  favour  of  Animal  food,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  it  is  more  allied  to  our  nature,  and  more 
easily  assimilated  to  its  nourishment ; that  it  is 


• The  choice  and  measures  of  the  materials  of  which  our  bodies 
are  composed,  and  what  we  take  daily  by  Pounds,  is  at  least  of  as 
much  importance  as  what  we  take  seldom,  and  only  by  grains  and 
spoonsful. — Da.  Arbctiinot. 

+ The  author  was,  in  part,  a carnivorous  animal  when  he  com- 
menced these  sheets,  but  became  wholly  an  Herbivorous  and  Fru- 
givorous  one  before  he  had  finished  them.  Magna  est  vebitas  ' 
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highly  favorable  to  corporeal  exertion  :* *  that  we 
can  subsist  upon  it  much  longer  without  becom- 
ing hungry  ; and  because  it  consists  of  parts 
which  have  already  been  digested  by  the  proper 
organs  of  an  animal,  it  only  requires  s(dution  and 
mixture,  whereas  vegetable  food  must  be  convert- 
ed into  the  substance  of  an  animal  nature,  by  the 
proper  action  of  our  own  viscera,  and  therefore 
i-equires  more  labour  of  the  stomach,  and  other 
digestive  organs.*  For  these  reasons  it  is  said 
the  dyspeptic,  tlie  bilious,  and  the  nervous,  whose 
organs  of  digestion  are  weak,  find  in  general,  ani- 
mal food  the  most  suitable  : that  men  inhabiting 
northern  regions,  where  the  system  is  liable  to 
be  weakened,  and  CA^en  exhausted  by  extreme 
temperature,  and  especially  by  the  depressing 
agency  of  coldt,  a large  quantity  of  animal  food 


* Are  not  the  Irish,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  Potatoes  and 
Buttermilk,  as  strong  as  any  race  of  men  in  Europe?  It  is  notori- 
ous that  they  are  vigorous,  even  to  a proverb;  so  that  if  a man, 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  limbs,  be  exhibited  in  London, 
it  is  ten  to  one  hut  he  comes  from  the  sister  kingdom.  We  find 
also,  in  Ulloa’s  book  on  South  America,  that  men  may  he  abun- 
dantly sustained  on  vegetables.  He  tells  us  that  '*  instances  are 
common,”  on  that  continent  “ of  persons  in  good  health,  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.”  The  habits  of  the  Spa- 
niards are  very  different  from  ours.  And  w’c  are  told  by  travel- 
lers, that  it  is  astonishing  what  a distance  a Spanish  attendant  will 
accompany,  on  foot,  a traveller’s  mule  or  carriage;  not  less  than 
40  or  60  reiles  a day  : raw  onions  and  bread  being  his  only  fare. 

• Dr.  Cheyne  has  combated  this  notion,  and  asserts  that  the  jelly 
— the  juices  or  chyle  of  animal  substances,  is  infinitely  more  tena- 
cious and  gluey,  (vide  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  Royal,  for  1729, 
and  1730  ) and  its  last  particles  more  closely  united,  and  separated 
with  greater  difficulty,  than  those  of  vegetable  substances.  The 
flesh  of  animals,  I say,  must  with  far  greater  difficulty,  be  digested 
and  separated."  As  a proof  of  which,  is  it  not  said  in  favor  of  ani- 
mal food,  that  a person  can  go  longer  on  it  than  he  can  on  vegeta" 
bles  ; yes  ! hi  cause  the  former  is  not  so  easily  or  so  soon  digested, 
or  cleared  off  the  stomach. 

t This  is  perhaps  the  best  reason  of  the  whole,  if  it  be  applied  to 
cases  ui  an  extremely  cold  climate ; hence  the  Kussian  will  con- 
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is  reciiiired,  as  being  more  stimulating  and  invi- 
gorating. It  is  also  said,  that  considered  anato- 
mically, man  is  eviilently  designed  to  live  on  ani- 
mall  food,  at  least  in  parts.* *  Anil  lastly,  it  is 
argued,  that  nature  seems  to  have  provided  other 
animals  for  the  use  of  man,  from  the  astonishing 
increase  of  some  sorts.t 
Against  a vegetable  diet,  it  has  been  argued. 


sume  his  S lbs.  of  tallow — and  3 quarts  of  train  oil  per  day  ; which 
contain  about  60  per  cent  of  carbon — and  which  is  also  about  the 
per  centage  of  Fat  Bacon  and  Ham. 

* This  is  a most  unfortunate  argument  in  favor  of  animal  food 
because  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact.  Comparative  anatomy 
teaches  us  that  man  resembles  Frugivorous  and  Herbivorous  ani- 
mals in  every  thing,  and  Carnivorous  animals  in  nothing  : He  has 
neither  claws  wherewith  to  seize  to  hold  his  prey,  nor  distinct  and 
pointed  teeth  to  tear  the  living  fibre,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lion, 
Tiger,  Wolf.  Dog,  Cat.  etc.;  the  Vulture,  Owl,  Hawk,  etc.  It  is 
only  by  softening  and  disguising  dead  flesh  by  culinary  prepara- 
tions, that  it  is  rendered  susceptible  of  mastication  and  digestion  ; 
and  that  the  sight  of  its  bloody  juices  and  raw  horus  do  not  excite 
intolerable  loathing  and  disgust.  The  Ourang  outang  perfectly 
resembles  man,  both  in  the  order  and  number  of  his  teeth,  and  is 
the  most  anthroprorphous  of  the  ape  tribe,  which  are  strictly  Fru- 
givorous. This  animal,  which  lives  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  so 
vigorous,  that  when  first  taken,  it  requires  half  a dozen  men  to 
hold  him.  I'’onnerly,  those  who  had  the  care  of  them  in  menage- 
ries, etc.,  fed  them  on  flesh,  from  which  they  have  now  ceased,  or 
nearly  so,  because  it  rendered  them  gross  and  shortened  their  lives. 
There  is  no  other  species  of  animals  which  live  on  different  food, 
in  which  this  analogy  exists.  In  many  frugivorous  animals,  tho 
canine  teeth  are  more  pointed  and  distinct  than  those  of  man.  The 
resemblance  also  of  the  human  stomach  and  tliat  of  the  “ Man  of 
the  Woods,”  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  animal  The  intes- 
tines are  also  identical  w ith  those  of  herbivorous  animals,  which 
presents  a large  surface  for  absorption,  and  have  ample  and  cellu- 
lated  colons.  The  cacura  also,  though  small,  is  larger  than  that 
of  c.arnivorous  animals:  and  even  here,  the  Ourang-outang  retains 
its  accustomed  similarity.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  Cuvier, 
Lecons  d’Anat.  Comp.  tom.  iii,  etc.  Rees  Cyclop.,  Man. 

+ So  large  is  the  increase  of  Pigeons,  that  in  the  space  of  4 years, 
14.760  may  come  from  a single  pair  : and  in  the  same  time, 
1.274..S.10  from  a pair  of  Rabbits.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  increase  of  animals,  as  also  the  production  of  a certain 
amount  of  any  kind  of  vegeUible  food  depends,  to  a large  extent, 
on  the  will  of  man.  Hence  we  sometimes  obstruct  this  increase. 
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that  it  has  a constant  tendency  to  sourness ; is 
not  so  easily  assimilated  to  our  nature  ; distends 
the  stomach  by  the  quantity  of  air  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  extricated  or  let  loose  by  the 
warmth  of  the  stomach  that  it  does  not  contain 
so  larg-e  a proportion  of  nutriment  ;t  and  is  not, 
therefore,  so  nutritious  and  invigorating  as  ani- 
mal food ; and  that  vegetables  of  the  pulse  kind 
are  lial)le  to  strong  objections,  as  articles  of  diet, 
by  civilized  man,;};  as  being  very  indigestible,  at 
least  to  aU  but  the  robust,  etc. 


* This  is  true  of  cabbage,  greens,  etc.;  which  are  fit,  as  articles 
of  diet,  for  cows,  pigs,  &c.  Nevertheless,  this  distension  of  the 
stomach,  to  some  extent  is  essential. 

■*  From  analyses  by  experienced  chemists,  such  as  M.  M.  Percy, 
Vanguiclin,  etc.,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  nutritious  mat- 
ter, in  some  of  the  most  common  human  aliments,  is  as  follows  : — 


Gross  Weight. 

Kind  of  Food. 

Net  amount  of  nutri- 
tious matter. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100 

Lentiles  (dry) 

94 

» 9 

Peas  (dry) 

93 

> 9 

Beans  (dry) 

89  to  90 

9 9 

Wheat 

85 

9 9 

Barley 

83 

9 9 

Rye 

80 

9 9 

Rice 

80 

9 9 

Bread 

80 

9 9 

Flesh  (average) 

35 

9 9 

Potatoes 

25 

9 9 

Beet  Root 

14 

9 9 

Carrots 

10 

9 9 

Cabbage 

7 

9 9 

Greens 

6 

9 9 

Turnips 

4 

t Not  so,  then  it  seems  to  the  man  of  nature,  who  only  eats  to 
answer  the  demands  of  nature,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  his  appe» 
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On  the  other  liand,  it  has  been  argued  in/«ror 
of  vegetable  diet,  and  against  animal  food,  tliat 
in  tet)ipi‘7’(tte  climates',  like  ours,  an  animal  diet  is 
more  wasting  than  a vegetable,  because  it  excites, 
by  its  stimulating  properties,  a temporary  fever 
after  each  meal  made  of  it,  by  which  the  springs 
of  life  are  urged  into  constant  preternatural  and 
weakening  exertion : that  persons  who  live  chief- 
ly on  animal  food  are  subject  to  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,*  to  corpulency,  and  to  various 
acute  and  fatal  disorders,  as  the  scurvy,  malig- 
nant ulcers,  inflammatory  fevers,  etc. ; and  that 
there  aj)pears  in  this  mode  of  living,  a strong  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  formation  of  many  chronic 
diseases,  as  we  seldom  see  those  who  indulge  in 
this  diet,  remarkable  for  Health  and  Longevity. 
Besides,  it  is  said  a man  could  not  live  entirely 
upon  animal  food,f  but  he  could  on  vegetables  ; 
and  a vegetable  diet,  udien  it  consists  of  articles 
easily  digested,  such  as  bran,  bread,;};  pulse,  Scotch 
oatmeal,  potatoes,  plain  puddings,  rice,  etc.,  is 
highly  favourable  to  Longevity. 

Tliere  are  also  instances  of  persons  making 
great  exertion  with  this  aliment.  Dr.  R.  Jackson 
says,  “ I have  wandered  a good  deal  about  the 
world,  and  never  followed  any  proscribed  rules 
in  any  thing ; my  health  has  been  tried  in  all 


* If  adopting  a vegetable  diet  should  occasion  considerable  pale- 
ness and  shrinking  of  features  for  a time,  it  is  no  bad  sign, 
and  is  not  essential  to  the  system,  as  young  children  who  arc 
so  brought  up.  have  a fine  colour  in  the  second  year,  and  en- 
joy perfect  health,  and  considerable  strength.  Nor  should  such 
paleness,  etc.,  excite  our  apprehension,  since  the  vessels  being  less 
loaded,  it  is  thus  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  pre- 
vented. 

+ The  late  Sir  E.  Barry  prcvailc<l  upon  a man  to  live  eight  days 
on  partridges,  without  vegetable ; but  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  appearance  of  strong  symptoms  of  putrefaction, 
i Bread  made  of  flour  having  only  the  broad  bran  taken  out  of  it. 
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ways;  and  by  the  aid  of  temperance  and  hard 
work,  1 ha^'e  worn  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars, 
and  probably  could  wear  out  another  before  my 
period  of  old  age  arrives.  I eat  no  animal  food, 

DRINK  NO  WINE,  OR  MALT  LIQUOR,  OR  SPIRITS  OP 
ANY  kind;  I wear  no  flannel ; and  neither  regard 
wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  business  is  in 
the  way.”  This  food  has  also  a most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  mental  powers,  and  tends  to  ]>re- 
serve  a delicacy  of  feeling,  a liveliness  of  imagin- 
ation, and  an  acuteness  of  judgment,  seldom  en- 
joyed by  those  who  live  chiefly  on  flesh.  Dr. 
Cullen  observes  of  vegetable  diet,  that  it  never 
over  distends  the  vessels,  or  loads  the  system — 
never  interrujits  the  stronger  motions  of  the 
mind  ; while  the  heat,  fulness,  and  weight  of  ani- 
mal food,  is  tan  enemy  to  its  vigorous  efforts.” — • 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  partly  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Tryon,  and  partly  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  took  entirely  to  a vegetable  diet. — 
His  frugal  meals  frequently  consisted  of  only  a 
biscuit,  or  a slice  of  bread  and  bunch  of  raisins, 
or  a bun  with  a glass  of  water.  At  one  time,  he 
and  another  printer  at  Philadelphia,  spent  only 
eighteenpence per  week,  in  diet,  betiveen  them;  and 
he  mentions  that  his  progress  in  study  was  pro- 
portioned to  that  clearness  of  ideas,  and  quickness 
of  conception,  which  are  the  fruits  of  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking.  It  also  further  appears 
that  animal  food  is  more  easily  carried  to  excess ; 
has  a continual  tendency  in  it,  as  has  also  the 
liuman  body  itself,  to  putrefaction  ; fills  the  blood 
vessels,  and  loads  the  brain,  which  causes  heavi- 
ness and  stupor,,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  dis- 
ease ; in  particular,  corpulency,  obesity,  and  pu- 
trescent acrimony.  Animal  food  is  less  adapted 
to  the  sedentary  than  the  laborious,  and  least  of 
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all  to  the  stiuliousj  whose  diet  ouf^ht  to  consist  of 
vegetables.  Volney,  in  his  “ Travels,”  speaking 
of  the  Walavhiavs,  says,  “ they  are  in  general  tall, 
well  bnilt,  and  of  very  wholesome  complexion. — 
Diseases  are  very  rare  among  them,”  and  that 

their  manners,  so  far  as  1 liave  been  able  to 
judge  of  them,  are  simple.  Temperate  in  their 
repasts,  they  prefer  vegetables  to  fruits,  and  fruits 
to  the  most  delicate  meats.”  Sir  W.  Temple, 
speaking  of  tlie  ancient  Brahmins,  says,  “ Their 
temperance  was  so  great  that  they  lived  upon  rice 
or  herbs,  and  on  nothing  that  had  sensitive  life. — 
If  they  fell  ill,  they  counted  it  such  a mark  oi  in- 
temperance, that  they  would  frequently  die  out  of 
shame  and  sullenness  ; but  many  lived  a hundred 
and  fifty,  and  some,  two  hundred  years.” 

Rossean,  speaking  of  the  moral  effectof  aliment, 
says,  it  is  “ clearly  evinced  in  the  different  tem- 
pers of  the  carnivorous  and  the  frugiverous  ani- 
mals ; the  former,  whose  destructive  passions, 
like  those  of  ignorant  men,  lay  waste  all  within 
their  reach,  are  constantly  tormented  with  hun- 
ger, which  returns  and  rages  in  proportion  to 
their  own  devastation  ; this  creates  that  state  of 
warfare  or  disquietude,  which  seeks,  as  in  mur- 
derers, the  night  and  veil  of  the  forest;  for  should 
they  aj)pear  on  the  plain,  their  prey  escapes,  or 
seen  l>y  each  other,  their  warfare  begins.  The 
frugivorous  animals  wander  tranquilly  on  the 
plains,  and  testify  their  joyful  existence,  by  frisk- 
ing and  l)asking  in  the  conjugal  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  browsing  with  convulsive  pleasure  on  tlie  green 
herb,  evinced  by  the  motion  of  the  tail,  or  the 
joyful  sparkling  of  the  eye,  and  the  gaml)ols  of 
the  herds.” 

The  same  effect  of  aliment  is  seen  among  the 
different  species  of  men ; and  the  peaceful  tern- 
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per  of  the  frugivorous  Asiatic,  is  strongly  con- 
trasted witli  the  ferocious  temper  of  the  carnivor- 
ous European* 

Moreover,  it  is  notorious,  tliat  the  nations  which 
subsist  on  vegetable  diet  are  of  all  men  the  hand- 
somest, the  most  rohtist,  the  least  exposed  to  di- 
sease,  and  violent  passions  and  attain  longevity  ; 
such  are,  in  Europe,  a great  portion  of  the  Swiss. 

'J'he  A^egroes,  doomed  to  labor  so  severely,  live 
entirely  on  mariisc,  potatoes,  and  maize. 

From  the  Pgthagorenn  school,  Epaminondas, 
so  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  mechanics  ; and  Mi- 
lo, of  Crotona,  for  his  strength  ; copying  the  vir- 


• The  Tartars,  whom  Gihbon  calls  unft  cling,  bloodthirsty, 
murderers,  and  who  live  almost  wholly  on  animal  food,  are  ex- 
ceeding ferocious  and  cruelj  while  the  Brahmin  and  Hindoo, who 
live  entirely  on  a vegetable  diet,  are  altogether  as  gentle  and 
mild,  proving  that 

“ All  are  not  savage— Come,  ye  gentle  swain, 

Like  Brama's  healthy  sons  on  Indus  banks, 

Whom  the  pure  streams  and  garden  fruit  sustain, 

Ye  are  the  sons  of  nature  1 Your  mild  hands 
Are  innocent.  ’ — John  Dvbr. 

Who  will  assert,  as  a'ks  a popular  writer,  that  had  the  populace 
of  Pans  satislied  their  hunger  at  the  ever  furnished  table  of  vege- 
table nature,  they  would  have  Unt  their  brutal  suffrage  to  the 
proscription  list  of  Robespierre  ? Could  a set  of  men,  whose  pas- 
sions were  not  perverted  by  unnatural  stimuli,  look  with  coolness 
on  an  auto  da  fi?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a being  of  gentle  feel, 
ings,  rising  from  his  meal  of  roots  and  vegetables,  would  take  de 
light  in  sports  of  blood  ? Was  Nero  a man  of  temperate  life?  Did 
Muley  Ismael's  pulse  beat  evenly . Though  history  has  decided 
none  of  these  questions,  a child  cou'd  hardly  hesitate  to  answer  iu 
the  negative.  Surely  the  bile  suffused  cheek  of  Bonaparte,  his 
wrinkled  brow,  and  yellow  eye,  the  ceaselessoess  and  inquietude 
of  his  nervous  system,  speak  no  less  plainly  the  character  of  his 
ambition,  than  hif  murders  and  victoiies.  It  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble, had  Bouaparie  descended  from  a race  of  Vegetable  eaters, 
that  he  could  have  had  either  the  incliiiation  or  the  power  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. — It  is  such  a man,  with  violent 
passions,  bloodshot  eyes  and  swollen  veins,  occasioned  by  the  sti- 
muli of  flesh  and  alcohol,  that  alone  can  fight  a woman ; make  a 
hell  of  dome.'tic  life,  and  destroy  his  fellow  man  by  whol-  sale. 
We  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  opposed 
to  Licensed  murder. 
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tues  of  their  founder,  who  was  allowed  to  he  the 
first  rate  genius  of  his  day,  and  the  father  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Greeks.* 

The  children  of  the  Per-siam,  in  the  time  of 
Ci/riiff,  and  by  his  orders,  were  fed  with  bread, 
water,  and  cresses  ; and  Li/eiirijufi  introduced  a 
considerable  part  of  the  physi(;al  and  moral  regi- 
men of  these  chiblren  into  the  education  of  those 
of  Lncedeinon.  Such  diet  prolongs  infancy,  and 
consecpiently  prolongs  life.  It  is  also  surprising 
to  what  a great  age  the  Pnxtern  Chrixtiuux,  who 
retired  from  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arai)ia, 
Ih'ed  on  veiy  little  food.  ^V^e  are  informed  by 
Casxiau,  that  “ the  common  measure  used  I)A'  them 
in  2 t hours,  was  about  12  oz.,  with  mere  element 
to  drink.” 

Haller  says,  “ This  food  then  which  I have  hi- 
thert(»  described,  and  in  which /7w/i  has  no  share, 
is  salutary,  insomuch  that  it /a////  nonrixhex  a 
man,  protracts  life  to  an  advanced  age,t  and  pre- 
vents or  cure.s  such  disorders  as  are  attributable 
to  the  acrimony  or  grossness  of  the  blood.”  A 
Phipsiciayi,  in  a “ Practical  Essay,”  written  some 
hundred  years  ago,  says  “ AVhoever  can  resolve,  in 
had  .spirits,  abadcon.sfitution,  and  inadcuneed  life, 
to  go  into  such  a regimen,  may,  1 think,  fairly  be 
manumitted  from  Dru(j.s. 

Mr.  Slingshy  and  Dr.  Knight,  both  lived  many 
years  on  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables  ; and  with- 


* It  is  aflirmed  bv  Haller,  that  Newton,  our  own  great  Geome- 
trician, wrote  his  Philosophic  work,  which  sheds  a lustre  On  his 
same  and  country,  on  simple  bread  and  water  only. 

t That  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  wid  more  readily, 
cert.ainly,  and  cruelly,  create,  and  exasperate  diseases,  pains,  and 
sufF-rings;  and  sooner  cutoff  life  than  vegetable  food  will,  there 
can  be  no  more  doubt  than  any  proposition  of  Euclid,  if  reason, 
philosophy,  the  nature  of  things,  or  experience,  have  any  evidence 
or  force  in  them,— Dr.  Chetnk. 

H 
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out  intoxicating  drinks  ; they  had  excellent  spi- 
rits, and  were  very  vigorous.  In  fact,  hundreds 
are  now  pursuing  a similar  course,  with  like  re- 
sults. The  author  of  “ Vegetable  Regimev”  gives 
an  account  of  a number  of  j)ersons,  who  have  been 
living  upon  this  diet,  and  upon  distilled  water,  for 
five  years  past,  whose  health  is  so  good  that  “ they 
have  no  need  of  medicine,  and  that  without  an 
exception,  their  indispositions,  where  they  hap- 
pen at  all,  are  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name.”  He  further  observes,  that  “ no  ill 
etfects  have,  in  anj'^  instance,  been  felt  from  the 
adoption  of  this  regimen.”  To  ])rove  how  greatly 
the  stomach  is  fortified,  and  the  digestion  improv- 
ed by  the  general  increase  of  health,  occasioned 
by  vegetable  diet,  he  says,  “that  a j>erson  thus 
nourished  is  enabled  to  bear  what  one  whose  hu- 
mours are  less  pure,  may  sink  under,  the  children 
of  our  family,  can  each  of  them  eat  twelve  or 
eighteen  walnuts  without  the  most  trifling  indi- 
gestion ; an  experiment  which  those  who  feed 
their  children  in  the  usual  manner,  would  consi- 
der it  adventurous  to  attempt.”  The  same  au- 
thor, speaking  of  the  effect  of  vegetable  diet,  on 
children,  refers  to  the  case  of  his  own  ; four  in 
number,  all  under  nine  years  of  age,  who,  he  says, 
had  not  cost  him  “ one  farthing  for  medicine  or 
medical  attendance,  in  the  course  of  two  years.” 
He  also  states  that  several  medical  men  who  had 
examined  them  with  a scrutinizing  eye,  all 
agi'eed  that  they  knew  no  where,  a whole  family, 
which  equals  them  in  robustness.  Their  health 
may  be  verified  by  the  inspection  of  any  stranger 
who  shall  be  disposed  to  take  that  trouble.”  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  in  their  own  circle,  and  who 
are  therefore  the  best  judges  in  the  case,  that  the 
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observance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  cliildren, 
would  greatly  improve  their  health  and  strength 
— that  their  irritability  would  gradually  sul)side 
— they  would  become  more  robust  and  beautiful 
— their  carriage  be  more  erect — tlieir  step  more 
firm — and  that  the  danger  of  parents  being  de- 
prived of  them  at  an  early  period,  would  be  much 
diminished  ; while  by  their  light  repasts,  their 
hilariti/,  would  be  greatly  augmented,  and  their  in- 
tellects cleared,  in  a degree  whicli  would  astonish- 
ingly illustrate  the  delightful  effect  of  this  regi- 
men. 

But  we  shall  be  told,  by  the  very  people  who 
will  blame  us  for  the  reference,  that  we  should  go 
to  a higher  authority  than  erring  mortals,  and 
submit  our  theory  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  We 
will  do  so,  not  because  we  place  the  weight  of  our 
argument  there,  but  because  some  will  seek  to 
condemn  our  practice,  from  that  source.  Our 
fort  is  in  the  human  physiological,  and  moral  view 
of  the  sub  ject.  Our  opponents  tell  us  we  do  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  good  creatures  of  God,”  though 
they  refuse  frog  soup,  etc.  etc.,  which  are  regarded 
with  so  much  attachment  by  other  nations ; and 
that  in  Gen.  iii.  9,  God  gave  to  Noah  and  his  sons 
“ Every  living  thing  that  moveth,”  to  be  meat  for 
them,  “even  as  the  green  herb.”  True,  and 
though  nothing  is  more  plain,  from  nature  and  its 
eternal  laws,  and  from  justice  and  equity,  than 
that  in  the  original  intention,  one  woman  was  de- 
signed for  one  man,  yet  for  “the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,”  God  permitted  plurality  of  women  to  the 
Jews;  nevertheless,  our  Lord  has  declared  that 
“ from  the  beginning*  it  was  not  so.”  This  same 


I Then  God  said,  (Gen.  i.  29,)  Behold  I have  given  you  every 
herb  hearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
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people,  though  they  had  not  only  God’s  general 
and  iniperce])tible  Providence,  as  we  have  now, 
for  their  government  and  direction,  hut  also  his 
miraculous,  sensil)le,  and  visible  presence,  to  in- 
struct and  guide  them  ; yet  tliey  applied  to  Sam- 
uel, the  prophet,  saying,  “give  us  a king  to  judge 
us,  like  all  the  nations.  But  the  thing  displeased 
Samuel,”  because  he  saw  they  were  rejecting  the 
Lord  that  he  “ should  not  reign  over  them.”  The 
Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  “hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  ]>eople,  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee.” — 
ATas  this  ? No!  God  only  it, 

that,  as  good  Matthi'w  Henry  says,  “ They  might 
be  beaten  with  their  own  Rod, — to  prevent  some- 
thing worse,”  and  that  it  might  “ serve  his  own 
wise  ])urposes,  even  by  their  foolish  counsels.”* 
To  show  that  the  Lord  did  not  approve  of  their 
demnnd,  we  refer  to  the  above  paasage,  and  also 
to  Ilosea,  xiii.  11 ; where  God  says,  “ I gave  them 
a King  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
wrath.”  Lastly,  we  refer  to  the  facts  mentioned 
in  numbers,  ii.  Ps.,  78-30,  31-106  ; 14,  15,  where 
we  are  informed  that  they  grew  weary  of  their 


every  green  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  yielding  seed,  to 
you  it  shall  be  given  for  meat. — It  seems  from  this,  (says  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,)  that  man  was  originally  intended  to  live  upon 
vegetables  only  : and  as  no  change  was  made  in  the  structure  of 
men’s  bodies  after  the  flood,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  change 
was  made  in  the  articles  of  their  food.  It  may  also  be  inferred 
from  this  passage,  that  no  creature  whatever  was  originally  de- 
signed to  prey  on  others;  for  nothing  is  here  said  to  be  given  to 
any  beast  of  the  earth,  besides  green  herbs — Dn.  Prikstley. 
Though  God  gave  man  dominion  over  all  his  creatures,  he  confin- 
ed him  to  the  green  herb  for  food. 

1 Cheyne  supposes  that  animal  food  and  strong  liquors  were 
permitted  to  man,  to  shorten  life,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  wickedness.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
idea,  certain  it  is,  man's  life  became  gradually  shortened,  with 
the  introduction  of  animal  food  ; and  of  the  consumption  of  which 
we  have  no  account  till  after  the  deluge — a period  of  2000  years. 
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vegetable  diet  the  mavnaAhe  angeh’  food,  of  wliich 
they  spake  so  diisre«p(>ctf  ullji ; and  witli  which  pro- 
vidence liad  so  graciously  fed  them  : “ 'Fhey  soon 
forgot  his  works ; they  waited  not  for  his  coun- 
sel ; But  lusted  exceedingly  in  the  wilderness, 
and  tem])ted  God  in  the  desert.  And  he  gave 
them  their  request ; hut  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls.  But  while  their  meat  was  in  their  mouths, 
the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  slew  the 
fattest  of  them,  and  smote  down  the  chosen  men 
of  Israel. 

Observe  how  cautiously,  and  with  what  amounts 
to  almost  a prohibition,  the  Jewish  law  directs 
this  permit  of  animal  food,  viz,  absoluteln  and 
positieelg  not  to  eat  the  l>lood  of  the  animal,  (in 
which  itsmostdeleterious  qualities  chiefly  consist, 
and  because  blood  ghd»ules  resist  digestion.)  Now 
this  in  reality  and  by  insinuation  is  to  say,  'I’liat 
since  for  tbe  hardness  of  your  hearts,  and  your 
unconquerable  lusting,  you  cannot  be  brought  to 


* How  those  wlio  profess  to  regard  gie  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their 
doctrine  and  practice,  can  eat  blood,  wa cannot  conceive.  Is  not 
the  prohibition  as  binding  now  as  ever  i\  was.  The  original  rea- 
son holds  as  good  “ The  blood  is  tiie  life”  and  hence  it  has  been 
sacred,  as  the  great  instrument  of  e.Kpiation,  and  because  it  was 
typical  of  that  blood  by  v.  hich  we  enter  into  the  holiest.  1 1 is  ccr- 
fciin  it  «as  not  eaten  before  the  Deluge,  because  animal  food  was 
not  in  use.  After  the  Deluge  it  was  one  of  the  seven  Nohic  pre- 
cepts. It  was  prohibited  at  the  giving  of  the  law  which  was  re- 
newed under  the  gospel,  in  Acts  15,20,2!),  31.  And  the  com- 
mand is  still  scrupulously  obeyed  by  the  oriental  Christians,  and 
by  the  whole  Gre.k  Church  ; and  why?  because  the  rca.sons  still 
subsist.  If  the  eaters  of  blood  knew  that  it  affords  a very  crude, 
almost  indigestible,  and  unwholesome  aliment,  they  certainly 
woubi  not,  on  these  Physical  reasons,  leaving  Moral  considerations 
out  of  the  question,  be  so  much  attached  to  the  c«nsumi)tion  of 
that  from  which  they  could  expect  no  wholesome  nutriment,  and 
which,  to  render  it  even  pleasin ; to  the  palate,  requires  all  the 
skill  of  the  cook  See  much  on  this  subject  in  an  excellent  w ork 
by  Da.  Delaney,  entitled  “ Revelation  examined  with  candour,” 
a work  of  uncommon  merit,  and  too  little  known,  in  3 small  vols. 
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abstain  altogether  from  animal  food ; yet  because 
“ The  blood  is  the  life  thereof,”  and  has  morbific 
<iualities,  you  are  to  drain  it  as  much  as  possible 
of  all  its  moisture,  and  to  eat  it  j)lain.  By  this 
method,  animal  food  will  be  less  pernicious  and 
will  approach  very  near  to  vegetables.  There  is 
no  understanding  this  permission  in  any  other  way, 
nor  is  it  otherwise  to  be  reconciled  to  common 
sense,  however  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  at 
present  dwindled  and  diluted  its  true  import.” 
Cheyne.  In  reference  to  the  distinction  made  by 
Jehovah  between  the  clean  and  unclean  under  the 
law.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  ‘‘While  God  keeps  the 
eternal  interests  of  man  steadily  in  view,  he  does 
not  forget  his  earthly  comforts  ; he  is  at  once  so- 
licitous both  for  the  health  of  his  body  and  his 
soul.  He  has  not  forbidden  certain  aliments  be- 
cause he  is  a Sovereign  but  because  he  knew  they 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Health  and  morals  of 
the  people.  The  close  connexion  that  subsists 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend ; and  as  little  can  we  comprehend 
the  influence  which  they  have  on  each  other. 
jMany  moral  alterations  take  place  in  the  mind  in 
conseciuence  of  the  influence  of  the  bodily  organs; 
and  these  latter  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
kijid  of  aliment  which  the  body  receives.  In  all 
this  God  shows  himself  the  tender  Father  of  a 
numerous  family  pointing  out  to  his  inexperienced, 
forward  and  ignorant  children,  those  kinds  of  ali- 
ments which  he  knows  will  be  injurious  to  their 
health  and  Domestic  happiness,  and  prohibiting 
tliem  on  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure.  On  the 
same  ground  he  forbade  all  fish  that  have  not 
both  /iwA'  and  scales  such  as  the  conger,  eel,  etc., 
whicli  abound  in  gross  juices  and  fat,  which  very 
few  stomachs  can  digest.  AVho  for  instance  that 
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lives  solely  on  swine’is  flesh*  has  pure  blood  and 
liealthy  juices  ; And  is  it  not  evident,  in  many 
eases,  that  the  via7i  partakes  considerably  of  the 
nature  of  the  brute  on  which  he  exclusively  feeds  ? 

I could  pursue  this  subject  much  further,  and 
briiif?  many  proofs  founded  on  indisputable  facts, 
but  I forbear  for  he  who  might  stand  most  in 
need  of  caution,  would  be  the  first  to  take  offence” 
We  have  a most  pleasing  instance  of  firmness 
in  adhering  to  their  Vegetable  Regimen,  in  Dan- 
iel and  his  captive  comj)anions ; Dan.  1st  chap. 
'I’hev  were  put  under  the  care  of  the  iVIaster  of 
the  tlunuchs,  and  they  were  “appointed  a daily 
provision  of  the  King’s  meat,  and  of  the  wine 
which  he  drank.”  Rut  they  were  such  riyid  Tee- 
totallers and  Vegetarians,  that  they  proposed  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  would  not  defile  themselves 
witli  the  King's  meat  and  wine Daniel  re([uest- 
ed,  therefore,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  their  plan,  which  appeared  so  Utopian, 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Eunuchs  objected,  lest,  if 
they  were  not  found  looking  as  well  us  their  com- 
panions,t  it  might  occasion  him  the  loss  of  his 


* Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  known  to  have  entertained  strong  prejudices 
against  swines  flesh  and  tobacco,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
one  occasion  “ If  I were  to  oiler  a sacrifice  to  the  devil,  it  should 
be  a roasted  Pig,  stuffed  with  Tobacco  and  on  another  occasion, 
bein'!  called  upon  to  ask  a blessin<  at  Dinner,  on  which  occasion 
til  ere  was  a Roaster  smoking  before  him,  he  very  solemnly  said, 
“ O Lord,  if  thou  canst  bless  under  the  Gospel,  what  thou  didst 
curse  under  the  law  ; Hless  the  pig ! An  instance  of  the  savage 
cannibalism  of  these  animals  came  under  the  authors  notice  not 
long  since.  A sow  had  actually  seized  a young  child,  which  was 
playing  at  the  door,  and  making  off  with  it,  had  not  the  screams 
of  the  child  brought  its  Mother  to  its  assistance.  Pigs  are  cer- 
tainly most  filthy,  ferocious,  foul-feeding,  animals  ; they  are  the 
niost  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases  and  putrifaction  of  any  creature, 
insomuch,  that  in  the  time  of  a plague,  they  are  miiversally  de- 
stroyed by  all  wise  nations,  as  we  do  mad  dogs. 

t People  will  not  believe  the  benefit  of  a vegetable  diet,  nor  how 
much  it  contributes  to  the  Ilealth  of  the  body,  unless  they  fry  it. 
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head.  This  was  a serious  matter!  Daniel,  how- 
ever, had  none  of  those  fears;  he  knew  the! 
merits  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  therefore  says, 
“ jirove  us  for  ten  days  allowing  us  nothing  but 
“ pn/se  to  eat,”  {i.  e.)  peas,  lentiles,  etc.;  “and 
Water  to  drink.”  The  trial  was  accordingly 
made,  and  proved  most  triumphant ; for  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  they  were  not  only  no  worse,  but 
very  much  better,  “fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh,”* 
of  a more  beautiful  look,  and  better  complexion 
than  “ aU  those  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
Kings  meat.”  In  addition  to  which,  their  intel- 
lects were  kept  clear  and  vigorous  ; so  that  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  that  the 
King  enquired  of  them,  he  found  them  ten  times 
better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that 


■»  Dr.  Hioginobottom  says,  A person  fat  in  flesh,  (that  is  in 
muscle,)  is  beautiful  in  countenance,  so  Daniel  was  ; every  linea- 
ment of  the  features  may  be  seen  iu  perfection ; the  muscles  give 
expression  to  the  countenance  ; not  so  with  the  gross,  whose 
lineaments,  which  ought  to  give  beauty  to  the  countenance,  are 
filled  up,  or  cfiTuscd  with  fat,  and  forms  a large  round  face,  nearly 
destitute  of  expression.  Fat  persons,  if  not  diseased,  are  candidates 
for  it.  Most  persons  may  get  fat.  if  they  would  only  adopt  the 
course  of  those  of  whom  Prior  speaks ; — They  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep:  what  then!  Why  sleep,  and  drink,  and  eat  again.  Some 
will  tell  us  they  should  get  fat  live  how  they  would;  which  we 
question.  The  plan  of  AnERNETiiT  to  live  on  sixpence  a day  and 
earn  it ; or  that  of  Dr.  R adcuffe.  Keep  your  eye“  open,  and  your 
mouth  shut,  (i.  e.)  sleep  less  and  eat  less,  would  soon  prove  the 
contrary.  For  as  Dr.  Abbutunot  says.  You  may  sec  an  army  of 
40,000  soldiers,  without  a fat  man ; and  I dareaflirm,  that  by  plen- 
ty of  rest,  zO  out  of  40  shall  grow  fat.  The  portly  appearance  of 
landlords  of  Inns,  Butchers,  and  Butlers,  is  obviously  referable  to 
their  high  living  and  moderate  exercise.  But  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  Legs  of  these  men  are  seldom  fat.  They  have 

Enlarged  body,  diminished  leg. — Shakespere. 

It  is  the  size  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  which  indicate  strength,  they 
being  formed  of  muscle,  or  red  flesh.  R.  Holker,  while  he  was  a 
drunken  soldier,  used  to  pad  his  stockings  to  make  calves  to  his 
legs,  but  when  he  became  a Teetotaller,  he  got  new  calves  : so  have 
many  others. 
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were  in  all  his  realm.”  A^ain,  when  God  was 
about  to  ])repare  his  servant,  Elijah,  the  greatest 
and  best  man  of  his  afre,  for  a forty  days  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  to  Iloreb,  he  did  not 
furnish  him  with  animal  food,  but  sent  an  Angel 
to  give  him  a cake  of  Bread  and  a cruse  of  Water,” 
upon  which  Jay  says,  “ Nature  is  content  with 
little,  and  graee.  with  less.  How  many  disorders 
arise  from  excess ! A roracioas  appetite  is  a 
judgment.  A rfc//c«tc  one  an  infirmity.  Adnhitg 
one  is  a disgrace.  Ministers  above  all  men  should 
not  be  given  to  appetite,  or  be  fond  of  dainty 
meats.  And  those  who  entertain  them  should 
not  insult  them  by  the  nature  and  the  degree  of 
their  preparations.”  John  the  Baptist,  also,  who 
was  s])oken  of  as  coming  in  the  “sj)irit  and  power 
of  Elias,  had  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  ; and  his  meal  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey.”  The  Locust  was  the 
fruit  of  the  locust  tree.  Thus  we  see  that  he 
who  could  as  easily  have  fed  John  with  flesh  as 
with  vegetables,  frowns  not  upon  the  humble  fere, 
but  makes  it  sustain  his  favourite,  and  his  Son’s 
forerunner.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  his 
servants,  now  on  earth,  who  speak  of  vegetable 
foo<l,  and  those  who  choose  to  live  on  it,  as  un- 
worthy of  their  notice : the  latter,  in  fact,  as  re- 
jecting the  ‘‘good  creatures  of  God.”  But  certain 
it  is  they  cannot  charge  us  with  cruelty  to  animals. 
We  say  “live  and  let  live,”  which  they  cannot 
say,  for  according  to  their  notions,  if  the  animal 
lives  man  cannot.  Hence  blood  must  be  shed, 
and  the  law  of  God  be  broken,  for  their  support 
in  spite  of  the  horrors  with  which  it  naturally 
inspires  us.  ’I'hat  is  not  all  the  evil,  life,  which 
has  been  so  greatly  curtailed  by  the  use  of  animal 
food,  is  still  further  abridged  by  the  violence 
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wliicli  prevail  amon^the  human  race  ; chiefly  as 
the  effect  which  this  aliment  has  upon  the  passions 
of  man.  Man,  who  in  tlie  early  ages  of  tlie  world, 
and  while  he  were  content  to  live  u[»on  vegetable 
diet,  was  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  animals,  has 
accustomed  himself  no  longer  to  spare,  even  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  men.  If  the  Almighty  intend- 
ed man  should  be  an  animal  of  pretj,  how  is  it  that 
he  has  implanted  within  him  nn  in.stmctive  abhor- 
rence of  animal  torture,  and  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  ? Should  not  this  he  man’s  guide  ? Some 
seek  to  evade  the  force  of  this  principle,  by  say- 
ing animals  eat  one  another,  and  w hy  may  w e not 
eat  them  ? What ! if  a w'olf  w'orries  a lamb,  does 
that  justify  us  in  doing  the  same  ? But  it  is  still 
objected  : — nature  has  furnished  us  with  Dog  teeth, 
for  what  purpose  surely  you  are  not  justified  in 
doing  all  you  have  the  means  of  doing  ! But 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Cattle  ? We  should  be 
eaten  up  if  w e were  not  to  destroy  them.  We 
say  Breed  less  ; and  you  need  not  fear  the  conse- 
ipience.  There  is  land  sufficient  for  a large  in- 
crease of  men  and  animals.  “ England  alone 
which  now  contains  only  about  fifteen  millions  of 
inhabitants,  is  capable  of  producing,  by  spade 
husbandry,  a sufficiency  of  nutritive  vegetables 
for  the  support  of  120  millions  of  human  beings  ; 
but  if  every  one  must  consume  a pound  of  flesh  a 
day,  there  is  scarcely  enough  land  for  the  the  ex- 
isting population.”  Vegetable  Cookery.  If  ti- 
gers,* wolves,  and  vultures,  praise  flesh  eating. 


* A party  of  gentlemen  from  Bombay,  one  day  visiting  the  stu- 
pendous Temple  of  Elephanta,  discovered  a Tiger’s  whelp  in  one 
of  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  edifice.  Desirous  of  kidnapping  the 
cub,  without  encountering  the  fury  of  its  dam,  they  took  it  up 
hastily  and  retreated.  Being  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  extreme- 
ly well  fed,  the  tiger  grew  rapidly,  and  appeared  tame  and  fond- 
ling as  a dog,  and  in  every  respect  entirely  domesticated.  A 
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are  we  to  admit  that  they  speak  the  truth  ? Ask 
a child,  even  one  wlio  has  been  used  to  animal 
food,  and  is  rather  fond  of  it,  whether  she  will  f>o 
with  you  into  the  garden  to  gather  some  cherries, 
or  to  the  slaughter-house  to  see  the  ox  kille<l.^ 
or  as  Dr.  Alcott  says,  “conceive  of  slaughter  and 
llesh-eating  in  Eden  ! 

But  we  shall  he  told,  “ the  Saviour  eat  Ehli, ! 
and  his  disciples  were  fishermen !”  Granted. 
And  though,  as  we  said  before,  we  do  not  need 
references  to  the  scripture  to  defend  oar  practice 
in  abstaining  from  dead  fesh  ; yet  we  beg  to  re- 
mind those  who  go  to  that  source  for  their  de- 
fence, that  it  is  possible  to  be  misled  by  80und.s  ; 
and  from  prejudice  and  custom  to  form  views  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  “ the  mind  of  the 
sjiirit and  these  views  constituting  error.<i  in 
judgment,  may  lead  to  error.<<  in,  practice,  which 
may  have  a very  ])rejudicial  effect  on  ourselves 
and  on  others.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  take  things 
for  granted,  which  are  not  quite  self-evident, 
especially  if  they  suit  our  inclinations — as  in  the 
case  of  tfie  lovers  of  strong  drink  ; the  slavehold- 
er ; and,  shall  we  add,  flesh  eaters  ? ^Ve  often 
associate  certain  ideas  with  certain /or /u.9  of  speech, 
which  perhaps,  could  not  be  logically  l)orne  out. 
Are  you  sure  this  is  not  the  case  here } The 
word  Fish  does  not  always  apply  exclusively  to 


length,  when  having  obtained  a vast  size,  and  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  gentleness,  it  began  to  inspire  terror  by  its  tremendous 
power  of  doing  mischief,  it  fell  in  with  a piece  of  raw  meat  drip- 
ping in  the  blood.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  up  to  that  moment, 
it  had  been  studiously  kept  from  raw  animal  food.  The  instant, 
however,  it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in  blood,  something  like  mad- 
ness seemed  to  have  seized  the  animal ; a destructive  principle, 
hitherto  dormant,  was  awakened ; it  darted  furiously  and  with 
glaring  eyes  upon  its  prey ; tore  it  with  fury  to  pieces,  and  growl- 
ing and  roaring  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  rushed  off  towards  the 
Dingle. — Bobough  Road  Schood  Lesson  Book. 
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an  animal,  nor  does  the  word  fisherman  include 
only  one  kind  of  fisliers.  For  we  know,  in  refer- 
ence to  Fifih,  that  the  Israelites  said,  (Num.  xi. 
5,)  “ We  rememl)er  tlie  fish,  M-iiicli  we  did  eat 
freely  in  Egypt ; the  cucumliers  and  the  melons, 
and  the  onions,  and  tlie  garlick.”  Herodotus 
tells  us  tliat  fish  was  in  common  use  in  his  time 
among  the  Egyptians  ; tliat  it  was  sometimes 
used  fresh,  ami  sometimes  roasted.  Sometimes 
tliey  dried  it  in  the  sun,  then  beat  it  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  sifted  it  tlirough  a jiiece 
of  fine  clptli ; and  thus  formed  it  into  cakes,  as 
bread.  This  is  the  very  way  in  which  tlie  Egyji- 
tians  now  prejiare  the  lotos  plant.  See  beautie's  of 
Nature  and  Art  displayed.  Vol.  12,  page  1 tl.  Po- 
cocke  also  says,  that  when  he  was  in  ujijier  Egyiit, 
they  told  him  that  here  was  a large  fish  called 
lotos,  which  probably  is  the  lotos  that  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptians.  Pinkerton’s  Co'l. 
Parkhurst  in  his  Greek  Lexicon  says.  It  seems 
not  yery  natural  to  understand  the  Greek  word, 
opsmfion  (John  xxi.  9,)  as  signifying  fish.  It 
signifies  some  other  kind  of  jiroyision,  of  the  de- 
licious sort,  that  may  be  eaten  with  bread.  In- 
deed fish  and  honey  (Luke  xxiy.  42,)  do  not  seem 
to  be  yery  suitable  to  be  eaten  together.”  In 
addition  to  this  eyidence,  Calmet  says,  “James 
and  John  were  fishermen  with  Zebedee  their 
father,”  and  yet  “ they  neyer  ate  either  fi,Ai  or 
fie.sh.”  Josephus  says  no  animal  fish  will  Rye  in 
Dead  Sea,  and  yet  the  jirophet  Ezekiel  siieaks  of 
an  abundance  of  fishers  who  should  liye  on  its 
borders.  'We  should  recollect  also,  that  when 
the  net  bnike,  while  the  discijiles  were  fishim>- 
the  fish  did  not  escape,  which  we  think  they 
would  haye  done  had  they  been  animals.  “ But 
It  was  a miracle  ! Therefore  the  fish  were  kept 
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from  getting  away.”  ’\rouM  it  not  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  to  have  preserved  the  net 
froni  breaking?  See  Veyetahle  Cookery.  We 
have  before  referred  to  wf.at  iias  been  called  the 
nmitonncalnryiwient,  and  believe  no  intelliffent 
naturalist  or  companitive  anatomist,  will  for  one 
moment  place  himself  in  conijietition  with  Pro- 
Jessor  Lawrence  and  Baron  Cuvier,  and  try  to 
prove  man  a flesh  eater  from  his  structure  'W^e 
have  also  spoken  of  the  influence  of 

Jiniiiia  foo(l  and  are  perfectly  -satisfied  of  what 
iJr.  Alcott  has  said,  as  to  the  advantage  which 
^ egetable  eaters  have  over  others,  as  to  the-vi/pc- 
r,or  aypetite  which  they  enjoy.  To  be  sure  he  is 
not  idways  humjrn.  Indeed,  what  some  peoule 
call  hunger-Yi  morbid  eenmtion  of  gnawinq-~{s 
unknown  to  him.  But  there  is  scarcely  a mo- 
nient  of  his  life,  at  least  wlien  he  is  awake,  in 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  eatin-r 
even  the  coarsest  viands  with  a high  relish  ; uro- 
vided,  how'ever,  he  knew  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
eat.  or  rn  hm  appetite  fickle,  demandina  tlii.'i  or 
that  particular  article,  and  disconcerted  if  it  can- 
not he  obtained.  It  is  satisfied  with  any  thing  to 
M hich  the  judgment  directs ; and  though  grati- 
fied in  a high  degree  by  ilainties,  when  nothing 
better  and  more  wholesome  can  be  obtained  he 
never  craves  for  them.  The  vegetable  eater’ has 
a more  quiet,  hapjiy,  and  perfect  digestion,  and 
his  food  produces  better  .solids  and  fluids  than 
that  of  the  flesh  eater;  it  also  gives  greater 
solidity  and  strength  to  the  frame.  We  have 
already  given  cases  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
nient,  and  are  satisfied  if  a fair  coniiiarison  was 
instituted,^  the  result  would  be  to  confirm  our 
views.  ■\V''e  say  a fair  comparison  : that  is  com- 
pare English  with  English;  etc.;  etc.  The 
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vefjetahle  eater,  if  temperate  in  the  use  of  his 
vegetables,  (for  many  greatly  err  here,  supposing 
they  must  take  large  quantities,  as  they  falsely 
suppose  this  food  less  nutritions,  which  is  not  the 
fact ; (as  shown  in  the  table,)  and  if  in  other 
respects  he  conform  to  the  organic  laws,  will  en- 
dure, better  than  the  flesh-eater,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a sure  sign 
of  a good  state  of  health. 

Another  branch  of  our  subject  has  been  termed 
the  3fedical ; and  those  who  have  written  on  it, 
have  asserted,  that  if  health  is  the  best  preventive 
and  security,  against  disease,  and  if  a well-select- 
ed and  properly  administered  vegetable  diet  is 
best  calculated  to  promote  and  preserve  perfect 
health,  then  this  part  of  our  subject,  is  disposed 
of  at  once,  and  the  superiority  of  the  diet  we  com- 
mend is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a doubt.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  some  who  may 
doubt  our  premises,  we  refer  to  a few  facts.  It 
is  now  generally  known  that  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, was  a vegetable-eater  for  about  40  years, 
and  yet  how  free  from  disease,  amidst  all  the 
contagion  with  which  he  was  constantly  surround- 
ed ! The  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  who  is  either  an 
abstainer,  or  rigidly  temperate,  now  a missionary 
in  Smyrna,  has  been  much  exposed  to  disease, 
and,  like  Mr.  Howard,  to  the  plague  itself ; and 
yet,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  sulfered  a 
single  day’s  sickness,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
exposure.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crocker  went  out  to  a 
sickly  part  of  Africa  some  years  since,  and  has  re- 
mained at  his  station,  thus  far,  in  perfect  health, 
while  many  of  his  friends  have  sickened  or  died. 
He  is  a vegetarian.  Gen.  T.  Sheldon,  of  the 
United  States,  also  a vegetarian,  has  spent  several 
years  in  the  most  sickly  parts  of  the  Southern 
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States,  with  an  entire  immunity  from  disease  ; 
and  he  f^ives  it  as  his  opini(»n,  that  it  is  no  matter 
where  we  are,  so  that  our  dietetic  and  <»ther  habits 
are  correct.  Is  not  this  thought  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  our  Missionary  Committees,  and  also 
of  our  Missionaries?  Let  them  try  it.  Hear 
also  the  testimony  of  the  Star,  the  Idol  of  the 
British  army,  Sir  R.  Sale,  who,  when  sending  his 
despatches  from  Jellalabad  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  says,  “ I will  not  mention  as  a privation, 
the  European  troops  having  been  without  spirits, 
because  I believe  that  to  be  a circumstance  tend- 
ing to  keep  them  in  the  highest  health,  and  in 
the  most  admirable  state  of  discipline  ; crime  has 
been  almost  unknown ; and  a murmur  is  never 
heard,  although  they  are  deprived  of  their  usual 
quantity  of  animal  food. 

Those  who  have  viewed  this  matter  politically, 
tell  us  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  fruit,  etc.,  will  sustain 
animal  life  sixteen  times  as  long  as  when  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  acre  is  converted  into  flesh,  by 
feeding  and  fattening  animals  on  it.  But  if  we 
admit  this  estimate  is  too  liigh,  and  if  the  differ- 
ence is  only  eight  to  one,  the  result  may  perhaps 
surprise  us ; .and  if  we  luive  not  done  it  before, 
may  lead  us  to  reflection.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  believed  to  eat,  upon  the  aver- 
age, an  amount  of  animal  food  equal  at  least  to 
one  whole  meal  a day,  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
one  in  two  days.  Taking  this  estimate  to  he 
correct,  we,  by  substituting  a vegetable  for  animal 
food,  might  sustain  49  instead  of  21  millions  of 
inhabitants;  and  they  50  millions  inste.ad  of  15  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  their  present  (comfort,  and  with- 
f)ut  clearing  any  more  land.  Here  then  we  are 
consuming  tluat  unnecessarily,  (if  animal  food  is 
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unnecessary,)  which  would  sustain  Sixtij-three 
million.s  of  human  being's  in  life,  health,  and  hap- 
piness ! 

Many  people  think  we  ought  not  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Economical  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  of  its  being  mean  or  parnimo- 
nious.  But  conscious  as  we  are  of  higher  objects, 
in  consulting  economy,  than  the  saving  of  money, 
that  it  may  be  expended  on  things  of  more  value 
than  the  mere  indulgence  or  gratification  of  the 
appetites  or  the  passions,  in  a world  wliere  there 
are  drunkards  to  reclaim,  minds  to  educate,  and 
souls  to  save,  we  have  ventured  to  call  attention 
to  this  subject.  ^V^e  have  all  heard  of  “ a good 
garden  half  supporting  a family  and  if  a garden 
of  a given  size  will  half  support  a family,  one 
twice  as  large  would  support  it  wholly.  Ten 
bushels  of  corn,  properly  cooked,  will  support  an 
adult  individual  a year.  Four  times  this  amount 
is  a good  allowance  for  a family  of  live  persons. 
But  how  small  a spot  of  good  soil  is  required  for 
raising  forty  bushels  of  corn  ! But  as  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  to  vary  the  food,  let  the  cultivation,  if 
he  please,  raise  only  twenty  bushels  of  corn,  and 
plant  tlie  rest  of  the  ground  with  peas,  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  he  will  have  abundance,  which  it  would 
require  more  tlian  ordinary  gluttony  to  consume. 

Notwithstanding  we  may  be  told  that  argument 
drawn  from  Expkrience  are  fallacious,  we  must 
refer  to  tliis  bearing  of  the  subject,  because  we 
differ  from  our  objector — we  think  it  is  a proper 
test.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  one  half  of  the 
900,000,000  of  human  beings  which  inhabit  our 
glol)e,  live  on  vegetables,  either  from  necessity 
or  choice  ; or  if  they  get  meat  at  all,  it  is  so  rarely 
that  it  can  hardly  have  any  effect  on  their  struck- 
ture  or  character.  In  addition  to  nations  and 
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individuals  before  referred  to,  we  name  the  Ja- 
panese  of  the  interior,  who,  according  to  some  cf 
the  Britisli  geographers,  live  principally  upon 
rice  and  fruits  ; and  yet  they  are  the  finest  men 
in  all  Asia.  The  New  Hollanders,  who  eat  flesh 
freely,  are  not  only  mere  savages,  hut  they  are 
among  the  most  meagre  and  wretched  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  Chinefte,  and  with  little  modification  to 
Hindostnn.  In  short,  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Southern  Asia,  are,  for  the  most  part,  vegeta- 
ble eaters ; an<l  a large  ])roportion  of  them  live 
chiefly  on  rice,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
favorable  vegetable  for  exclusive  use.  Wliat 
countries  like  these  havemaintained  their  ancient, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  jHilitical  land-marks.? 
Granted,  they  have  made  but  little  im])rovement 
from  century  to  (century  ; it  is  something  not  to 
have  deteriorated.  Let  us  proceed  with  our 
general  view  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  old  u^nrld  were  all  Vegetdriniis — and  the 
Jewfi  of  Palestine,  nearly  so  ; for  though  flesh  of 
various  kinds  was  admissible  by  their  law,  except 
at  their  feasts,  and  on  special  occasions,  they  ate 
chiefly  bread,  milk,  honey,  and  fruits. 

“The  ancient  Greeks,  says  Porphyrii,  lived 
entirely  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.”  “ The  an- 
cient Syrians  abstained  from  every  species  of 
animal  food.”  By  the  laws  of  Triptolemus,  the 
Athenians  were  strictly  commanded  to  abstain 
from  all  living  creatures.  Even  so  late  as  tbe 
days  of  Draco,  the  attic  oblations  consisted  only 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 

“The  Greek  historians,  when  describing  the 
])rimitive  ages  of  the  world,  relate  that  the  first 
race  of  men  regaled  themselves  on  every  mild  and 
wholesome  herb  they  could  discover,  and  on  such 
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fruits  as  the  trees  spontaneously  produced  ; — that 
the  food  of  the  primeval  generations  was  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  respective  productions  of 
various  countries;  the  ancient  Arcadiann  lived 
on  acorns  ; the  Argives  on  pears  ; the  Athenians 
on  figs.  We  behold  Fabricus,  (concerning  whom 
the  king  of  Epire  declared,  that  it  was  easier  to 
turn  the  sun  from  its  course,  than  this  venerable 
patriot  from  his  principles,)  after  having  been 
honoured  with  several  triumphs,  eating,  says 
Seneca,  ‘ in  a corner  of  his  cottage,  the  pulse  he 
had  himself  raised  and  gathered  in  his  garden.' 
The  Romans  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  supe- 
rior effects  of  vegetable  diet,  that  besides  the 
private  examples  of  many  of  their  great  men,  they 

fiublicly  countenanced  this  mode  of  diet  in  their 
aws  concerning  food;  among  which  were  the 
Le.r  Fransna  and  the  Lex  Licinia,  which,  allow- 
ing hut  very  little  flesh,  permitted  promiscuously 
and  without  limitation,  all  manner  of  things  ga- 
thered from  the  earth,  from  shrubs,  and  from 
trees.  Plutarch  says,  ‘ It  is  best  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  eat  no  flesh  at  aU,  for  the  earth  af- 
fords plenty  enough  of  things,  not  only  fit  for 
nourishment,  hut  for  enjoyment  and  delight.” 
And  again,  “ You  ask  me  for  what  reason  Pytha- 
goras abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  brutes? 
For  my  part,  1 am  astonished  to  think,  on  the 
contrary,  what  appetite  first  induced  man  to  taste 
of  a dead  carcass ; or  what  motive  could  suggest 
the  notion  of  nourishing  himself  with  flesh  of 
animals  which  he  saw  the  moment  before,  bleat- 
ing, bellowing,  walking,  and  looking  about  them. 
How  could  he  bear  to  see  an  impotent  and  de- 
fenceless creature  slaughtered,  skinned,  and  cut 
up  for  food?  How  could  he  endure  the  sight  of 
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the  ronvulsed  limbs  and  mnscles  ? How  bear  the 
smell  arising  from  the  dissection  ? \Fhence  hap- 
pened it  tliat  he  was  not  disgusted  and  str  uck  with, 
horror,  when  he  came  to  handle  the  bleeding  fesh, 
and  clear  away  the  clotted  blood  and  humours  from 
the  wounds  ? We  should  therefore  rather  won- 
der at  the  conduct  of  those  who  first  indulged 
themselves  in  this  horrible  repast,  than  at  such 
as  have  humanely  abstained  from  it.”  See  this 
subject  treated  at  large,  in  an  excellent  work, 
“ Vegetable  diet  defended,”  by  Dr.  IV.  A.  Alcott, 
which  will  amply  repay  for  a careful  reading. 
Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  furnish  a list  of 
names,  and  an  array  of  facts,  which  would  aston- 
ish those  who  have  never  considered  the  subject; 
but  we  should  exceed  our  bounds,  and  tire  our 
readers,  long  before  we  had  exhausted  our  re- 
sources. To  those,  however,  who  feel  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  have  time  or  patience 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  subject,  we  recom- 
mend the  perusal,  among  physiologists,  of  Dr. 
Graham’s  I.ectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life; 
Dr.  C'oombe’s  Frinciples  of  Physiology  applied  to 
Health ; Hitchcock’s  Lectures  on  Diet,  etc.  ; 
Coombe  On  the  Constitution  of  Man.  Among 
Physicians,  Dr.  Alcott  of  America ; Dr.  Cheyne; 
Sir  J.  Sinclair;  Dr.  Taylor;  Dr.  Abernethy; 
the  celebrated  Hufeland  of  Germany ; Dr.  Cul- 
len; Dr.  Cranstorne;  Dr.  Lambe;  Dr.  Whitlaw, 
who  says,  that  ‘‘  all  philosophers  have  given  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  a vegetable  diet,  from  Py- 
thagoras to  h’ranklin.”  We  have  also  ({uoted 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosojdiers  and 
philanthropists — and  might  have  added  thereto, 
from  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plautus,  Plutarch,  Por- 
phyry, Lord  Bacon,  Sir  VV’.  ’Pcmplc,  Cyrus  the 
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(Ireat,  Lord  Kairns,  Professor  Dick,  Sir  E,  Home, 
Pope,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Sir  R.  Phillips,  Howard, 
Shelley,  Newton,  Linnfeus,  Baron  Cuvier,  etc. : 
but  their  works  are  before  the  public,  and  invite 
attention. 

V\  e are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Alcott  for  his 
“^Vegetable  diet  defended,”  and  think  his  “seven 
fold  cord”  will  not  “ easily  he  broken  ;”  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  of  human  im])rovement  to  meet 
them  with  no  argument  hut  ignorance,  and  with 
no  other  weaj)on  hut  ridicule.  After  all,  we  think 
with  him,  that  the  moral  hearing  of  the  siihject, 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  And  though  the 
phi/tiiological  may  be  deemed  the  most  important 
by  some,  yet  what  great  end  would  he  accomj)lish- 
ed,  even  could  we  bring  mankind  hack  to  nature’s 
simplicity,  if  it  were  only  to  make  them  better 
and  more  perfect  animals;  still  it  would  he  a 
point  gained  ; “ hut  after  all  we  would  reform  his 
dietetic  habits,  principally,  to  make  him  better 
morallg  ; to  make  him  better  in  the  discharge  of 
his  varied  duties  to  his  fellow-beings,  and  to  God. 
^V^e  would  elevate  him  that  he  may  become  as 
truly  godlike,  or  godlg,  as  he  now,  too  often  is,  by 
his  unnatural  habits,”  ‘ earthlg,  sens  ual,  and  devi- 
lish.’ M^e  would  have  him  a rational  being,  fitted 
to  fill  the  sj)ace  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
originally  designed  to  fill — the  gap  in  the  great 
chain  of  being  between  the  higher  quadrupeds 
and  angelic  beings — restored  to  his  true  dignity 
— a child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  a glorious  immor- 
tality. 

Having  thus  fully  stated  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  abandon  animal  food,  and  why 
we  wish  others  to  adopt  the  same  course,  we  leave 
it,  satisfied  that  if  we  err,  we  err  on  the  safe  side 
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t-  — we  err  in  company  with  some  of  the  pfreatest 
j men  that  have  ever  existed  in  this,  or  any  otlier 
country — ^with  men,  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to 
1 be  associated.  0«r.v  is  certainly  the  oldest — best 
■ authorised — most  innocent — and  most  in  accord- 
( ance  with  Humanity,  Health,  and  Longevity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  LIQUID  FOOD. 


A mode  of  life  conformable  with  nature  will  admit  of 
no  other  beverage  than  pure  cold  water,  ordained  hy  her 
as  the  common  drink  for  all  mankind.  To  the  present 
day  this  law  of  nature  is  renounced  by  the /oWy, 
rance,  aversion,  prejudice,  and  superstition  of  man. 
Whenever  the  voice  of  nature  makes  itself  heard,  it  is 
soon  silenced  by  our  sensuality,  inclinations  and  pas- 
sions. Many  again  are  deficient  in  sound  judgment  or 
the  necessary  strength  of  mind  to  lay  down  a prejudice 
occasionally  supported  by  medical  men.  There  are,  more- 
over, a number  of  persons,  enemies  to  water  from  the 
most  improper  motives.  But  all  these  circumstances  are 
insufiBcient  to  conceal  the  inestimable  properties  of  cold 
water  from  qukt  and  deliberate  reason.  By  the  force  of 
conviction,  in  fact,  to  which  prejudice  must  yield,  correct 
ideas  of  the  activity  of  cold  water  have  already  gained 
ground,  and  we  need  now  no  longer  doubt  their  ultimate 
triumph.—  W eiss. 


Next  to  air,  liquid  food  is  essential  for  the  sup- 
port of  life : without  it  no  person  can  exist  for 
any  space  of  time,  though  instances  are  not  want- 
ing of  individuals  who  have  lived  long  without 
solid  food.  We  have  known  several  persons  liv- 
ing from  20  to  30  days  on  nothing  but  cold  water. 
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And  when  we  consider  liow  greatly  the  fluids 
exceed  the  solids  in  the  composition  of  the  hu- 
inan  body,  it  has  often  astonished  us  that  no  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  It  is  calculated 
by  Mead,  Keil,  Front,  M.  le  Cun,  Berxelins, 
Martin,  etc. ; that  there  exists,  in  a healthy  con- 
dition of  the  human  body,  above  80  parts  in  every 
100  of  water.  In  the  Cheyne  more  than  90.  In 
the  human  blood  about  780  parts  in  every  1000. 
In  the  bile  more  than  900  parts  in  every  1000. 
In  the  urine  above  930  parts  in  every  1000.  And 
in  the  muscle  or  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  more 
than  77  parts  in  every  100.  It  must  therefore, 
he  clear,  that  whether  we  consider  water  as  an 
Hydroprophylactic,  (a  preventive)  or  as  an  Hy- 
dotherapentic,  (a  curative)  very  much  depends 
upon  a free  use  of  it  as  a drink.  If  the  human 
frame  be,  properly  speaking,  a hydraulic  machine, 
(as  Mead  says  it  is,)  contrived  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite art,  in  which  there  are  numberless  tubes, 
j)roperlv  adjusted  and  dis])osed,  for  conveying  the 
fluids  to  its  various  parts,  it  is  evident  that  liquid 
food  is  necessary  to  replace  fluids  which  the  body 
is  constantly  losing  by  perspiration  and  other 
means.  The  time  of  taking,  and  also  the  quan- 
tity needed,  are  indicatedby  thirst  when  the  body 
is  in  health.  IVater  should  be  taken  also  at 
every  meal,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  digestion. 
Hence  those  who  drink  little  complain  of  indi- 
gestion. It  is  necessary  as  a vehicle  to  convey 
our  solid  food  from  the  stomach  into  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  in  a liquid  state  ; to  keej) 
the  blood  in  a sufficient  state  of  fluidity,  to  be 
circulated  throughout  the  smaller  vessels ; to 
wash  and  carry  off  the  saline  particles  which  are 
constantly  accumulating  in  the  body ; to  clear 
away  the  impurities  of  the  blood  ; to  promote  the 
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necessary  secretions,  such  as  bile,  etc. ; and  to 
keep  the  body  in  a due  state  of  temperature. 
The  liquids  in  common  use  are  cliiefly,  water  and 
milk  : (which  are  nature’s  heverafres,)  Tea,  cof- 
fee, intoxicating  drinks,  etc.,  wliich  are  com- 
pounded by  art.  A\'e  shall  proceed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  eacli  of  them ; observing  in 
the  onset,  that  art  cannot  improve  upon  tlie  pro- 
duction of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom.  In 
support  of  this,  a host  of  first  rate  medical  and 
other  authorities  miglit  he  quoted.  We  shall 
give  a few  as  a sample — Milton  says 

“ 0 madness  ! to  think  the  use  of  strongest  wines. 

And  strongest  drink,  our  chief  support  of  health. 

When  God,  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  war. 
His  mighty  Champion,  strong  above  compare. 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  limpid  brook.” 

No  creature  besides  man  seeks  artificial  liquids, 
either  as  a beverage  or  as  a medicine.  The  brute 
creation,  when  thirsty,  repair  to  the  brook  to 
quench  their  thirst,  and  when  wounded  to  assuage 
their  pain.  This  is  the  beverage  on  which  the 
oxfattens,  and  in  which  thehorse  iindthe  elepliant 
grow  strong.  Man  only  despises  it,  though  he  • 
has  seen  his  predecessors  jtay  the  penalty,  in  i 
diseased  bodies,  tortured  minds,  and  early  death. 
These  however  are  only  modern  and  partial  evils; , 
for  history  informs  us  that  in  the  remotest  ages- 
of  antiquity,  water  served  as  the  exclusive  bever-- 
age  of  man,  and  as  tlie  sole  jmrifier  of  his  skin, . 
etc.  It  was  the  chief  remedy  which  the  intuitive* 
instinct  of  man  suggested  to  liim  in  all  prevalent 
diseases : and  as  long  as  lie  was  acquainted  u ith 
no  other  remedy  for  those  purposes,  and  his  life 
was  in  accordance  with  nature,  he  remained 
healthy  and  strong,  and  attained  to  Longevity. 
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With  tlie  progress  of  time,  artificial,  mostly  warm 
beverages  arid  baths ; ami  stimulatiny  food  mostly 
flattering  to  the  palate,  assumed  the  place  of 
cold  water  and  vegetable  food,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  luxurious  mode  of  life  soon  made  their 
appearance ; debility  and  diseases  of  all  kinds 
now  superseded  the  sense  of  health,  strength,  and 
comfort,  which  was  experienced  before.  The  ir- 
ritability of  the  nervous  system  was  augmented  ; 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs ; of  all  the 
functions  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  whole  animal 
economy  were  created.  Medical  men  had  re- 
course to  stimulating  and  poisonous  drugs,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  evils,  and  re- 
])airingthe  shattered  systems  of  their  fellow  men : 
this  was  only  ii  further  encroachment  upon  nature, 
and  consequently  proved  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. Age  succeeded  to  age,  and  school  to 
school : many  new  systems  of  treating  disease,  etc., 
rose,  flourished,  and  fell:  because  none  answered 
the  necessities  of  the  people:  error  made  way  for 
error,  in  thejiracticeof  drugging,  as  man  departed 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus  the  multitude 
lay  neglected,  and  with  few  exceptions,  their 
])rogress  to  the  grave  was  even  facilitated  by  the 
very  means  which  were  used  professedly,  to  heal 
and  cure  them.  Happily  there  have  been  in  all 
ages  a few  thinking,  independent  men,  who  liave 
dared  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  who 
have  souglit  to  recall  the  use  of  cold  water  as  a 
beveiTige,  and  also  as  a medicine,  from  the  disuse 
into  which  it  harl  fallen,  and  to  lead  mankind 
back  to  original  and  natural  modes  of  life.  Many 
of  these  having  left  their  record  I)ehind  them,  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  a few  of  them,  which 
hear  more  particularly  upon  water  as  a beverage, 
and  as  a preventive  of  disease. 
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Pindar  says,  “ Tlie  best  thing  is  water,  and  tlie 
next  Gold.  Pythagoras  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  cold  water  to  his  disciples,  to  fortify 
both  their  body  and  mind.  The  Macedonians 
considered  warm  water  was  enervating ; their 
women,  after  accouchement,  were  washed  in  cold 
water.  Virgil  called  the  ancient  inhal)itants  of 
Italy  a race  of  men  hard  and  austere,  who  im- 
mersed their  newly  born  children  in  the  rivers, 
and  accustomed  them  to  cold  water.  Charlemagne 
aware  of  the  salubrity  of  cold  bathing,  encouraged 
its  use  throughout  his  empire,  an«l  introduced 
swimming  as  an  amusement  at  his  court.  Dr. 
Floyer  published  a work  on  this  subject,  170^2  ; 
from  wliich  period  to  1722,  it  M^ent  through  six 
editions  in  London.  Dr.  Hancock,  in  1772,  pub- 
lished an  anti-fever  treatise,  on  the  use  of  cold 
water,  which  went  through  seven  editions  in  one 
year.  But  the  merit  of  settling  the  use  of  cold 
water  on  a just  principle,  belongs  to  our  own 
countryman,  Carrie,  whose  woi’k  published  in 
1797,  upon  the  efficacy  of  water,  may  be  consider- 
ed the  scientific  base  of  Hydropathy.  Tissot,  in 
his  “ Advice  to  the  Peoj)le,”  ])ublished  in  Paris, 
1797,  shows  the  importance  of  cold  water.  Under 
the  head  of  “facts  and  figures,”  chap,  iii.,  refer- 
ence. was  made  to  tlie  Greeks,  Romans,  Circas- 
sians, New  Zealanders,  American  Indians,  Brah- 
mins, the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  of  Sierre  Leone, 
etc.,  as  remarkable  for  tbeir  health  and  longevity, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  their  free  use  of  water. — 
To  these  might  have  been  added  the  Turks,  who 
as  Slade  remarks  in  his  excellent  work,  “ Records 
of  the  East,”  that  notwithstanding  their  igno- 
rance of  medical  skill,  added  to  the  extreme  irre- 
gularity of  their  living,  both  as  it  regards  diet 
and  exercise,  yet  they  enjoy  particularly  good 
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health,  and  lie  says  this  anomaly  is  owing  to  two 
causes ; lirst,  the  rcl'ujions  necessity  of  washing 
their  arms,  feet,  and  necks,  from  three  to  five 
times  a day,  always  with  cold  watcv.  Secondly, 
by  their  constant  use  of  the  vapour  bath  ; gout, 
rheumatism,  head-ache,  and  consum])tion,  are  un- 
known in  Turkey.  In  England,  nature  is  known 
only  by  name,  and  till  the  eyes  of  many  were 
opened  by  the  diffusion  of  temperance  truth,  none 
but  those  who  were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
j)overty,  ever  thought  of  satisfying  their  thirst 
with  water.  Still,  even  now,  there  are  veiy  few 
who  have  carried  their  principles  out  in  all  their 
legitimate  bearings.  And  perhaps  the  greatest 
hinderajices  in  the  way  of  its  more  extensive  use 
as  a beverage,  is,  it  costs  vs  nothhuj.  Make  things 
cheap,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  despised. — 
In  our  artificial  state,  we  do  not  esteem  things 
according  to  their  real  worth.  And  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  hundreds,  who  now  have  as 
great  an  aversion  to  water  as  a mad  dog  has, 
would  use  it  more  fully,  and  would  take  more  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  if  these  blessings  were  not 
also  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  England  formerly ; for  Dr.  Hen- 
ry, in  his  ‘‘  History  of  England,”  says,  “ The  an- 
cient Britains  were  noted  for  being  swift  of  foot, 
liaving  fine  athletic  frames,  and  great  strength  of 
l)ody ; their  only  drink  was  water.”  Mr.  liaspail 
in  his  twelve  lectiires  on  the  Physiology  of  health 
and  disease,  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  of 
September  9,  1843,  says,  In  the  state  of  nature, 
pttre  water  is  the  best  drink  for  every  liviny  being, 

• — the  most  delightful  of  all  beverages.”  And  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  generally  so  regarded,  is  be- 
cause we  have  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 
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The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  that  keen  observer 
of  men  and  things,  published  a work  in  1747, 
called  “ I’niwiTivE  Physic,”  (a  most  significant 
title,)  which  has  gone  through  near  100  editions, 
and  is  still  extensively  used.  He  recommends 
cold  water  internally  and  externally,  both  as  a 
preventive  and  cure  of  disease.  Webb,  the  noted 
pedestrian,  remarkable  for  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  was  exclusively  a water  drinker.  Cobbett, 
who  in  some  respects  was  as  great  as  he  was  sm- 
gular,  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  bene- 
fit of  water  drinking,  mentally  and  physically. 
‘^In  the  midst  of  a society,  w here  wine  and  spirit 
are  considered  as  of  little  more  value  than  water, 
1 have  lived  two  years  without  either ; and  with 
no  drink  but  water,  except  when  1 have  found  it 
convenient  to  obtain  milk  ; not  an  hour’s  illness ; 
not  a headache  for  an  hour  ; nor  the  smallest  ail- 
ment ; not  a restless  night ; not  a drowsy  morn- 
ing have  I known  during  these  two  famous  years 
of  my  life.  The  sun  never  rises  before  me ; I 
Jiave  always  to  wait  for  him  to  come  and  give  me 
light  to  write  i)y,  while  my  mind  is  full  of  vigour, 
and  while  nothing  has  come  to  cloud  its  clear- 
ness.” 

These  united  testimonies  go  to  confirm  all  that 
has  been  said  in  praise  of  cold  water — and  show 
that  it  is,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  the  grand 
beverage  of  organized  nature,  the  drink  appoint- 
ed by  a merciful  and  unerring  God,  to  primeval 
man,  and  all  attempts  to  improve  it  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  alcoholic,  narcotic,  or  aromatic  sub- 
stances have  only  tended  to  injure  or  poison  it, 
and  those  who  liave  thus  used  it.  The  art  ofpre- 
paring  li(piors  is  the  greatest  curse  ever  inflicted 
on  liumanity.  Water,  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided,  is  the  best  fitted  for  man  to 
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drink  : it  is  suitable  for  every  variety  of  constitu- 
tion, and  is  more  effectual  tlian  any  otlier,  in 
allaying  thirst,  thereby  shewing  it  to  be  the 
beverage  designed  to  supply  the  loss  of  fluids,  to 
which  we  are  perpetually  subject.  Simple  acjue- 
ous  drinks  ]>romote  digestion,  by  facilitating  the 
solution  of  solids,  and  by  serving  as  a vehicle  to 
their  divided  parts.  The  purest  water  is  render- 
ed stimulating  by  the  air  and  siilts  it  contains. 
— Richeband. 

Simj)le  water  without  any  addition,  is  the  proper 
drink  of  mankind. — Cullen. 

AV'hen  taken  fresh  and  cold  it  is  the  most 
wholesome  drink,  and  the  most  grateful  to  those 
who  are  thirsty,  wdiether  they  be  sick  or  well. 
It  quenches  the  thirst,  cools  the  body,  and  thereby 
destroys  acrimony  ; it  often  promotes  sw  eat,  ex- 
pels noxious  matters,  resists  putrefaction,  aids 
digestion,  and  in  fine,  strengthens  the  stomach. 
— J)b.  Gbeooby. 

When  men  contented  themselves  with  water, 
they  had  more and  strength;  and  at  this 
day,  those  who  drink  nothing  but  water,  are  more 
healthy  and  live  longer. — Dh.  Duncan. 

MTthout  all,  peradventure,  water  was  the 
primitive — the  original  beverage,  and  it  is  the 
only  fluid  fitted  for  the  ends  appointed  by  nature. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  race  of  mankind  if 
other  mixed  and  artifieial  liquors  had  never  been 
invented. — Db.  Cheyne. 

Look  at  the  horse,  with  every  muscle  of  his 
body  swelled  from  morning  to  night  in  the  plough 
or  team;  does  he  make  signs  for  spirits  to  enable 
him  to  clear  the  earth,  or  climb  the  hills  No, 
he  requires  nothing  but  cold  water  and  substantial 
food. — Dh.  Rush. 

I'he  moment  we  depart  from  water,  we  are  left, 
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not  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  but  to  an  urtifirUd 
tUNte.  Under  tlie  guidance  of  the  instinct,  (Jod 
lias  implanted  within  us,  we  are  safe,  hut  as  soon 
as  we  leave  it  we  are  in  danger. — Dr.  Odiveu. 

Tlie  water  drinker  glides  tranquillj^  through 
life,  without  much  exhilaration  or  deprenaion,  and 
escapes  many  diseases  towhicli  others  are  subject. 
They  have  short  but  vivid  periods  of  rajiture,  and 
long  intervals  of  gloom.  The  balance  of  enjoyment 
tlien  turns  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  water  drink- 
ing ; and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  every  per- 
son miglit,  gradually,  or  even  pretty  quickly, 
accustom  himself  to  the  aqueous  beverage. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  intellectual  excitement  produced  by  other 
drinks,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sub- 
sequent depression  ; and  ruin  of  Health,  and 
abbreviation  of  life  are  the  ultimate  results. — 

T HRACKRAY. 

The  strength  which  they  seem  to  impart,  is 
temporary  and  unnatural.  It  is  a present  energy 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  future  weakness.— 
Dr.  K.  Greville. 

Man  in  ordinary  health,  like  all  other  animals, 
requires  not  any  such  stimulant,  and  cannot  be 
benefited  by  the  habitual  employment  of  any 
quantity  of  them  large  or  small,  etc. — Eighty 
Eminent  Surgeons. 

I assert  that  they  are  in  every  instance,  as  ar- 
ticles of  diet,  pernicious,  and  as  medicines  wholly 
unneeessary,  etc. — Dr.  E Johnson. 

IVater  is  the  most  suitable  drink  for  man,  is 
best  fitted  to  jirolong  life,  and  does  not  chill  tlie 
ardour  of  genius. — Demosthenes’ sole  drink  was 
water. — Zimmerman. 

If  people  would  accustom  themselves  to  drink 
water,  they  would  be  free  from  many  diseases. 
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such  as  tremblings,  apoplexies,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  head,  gout,  stone,  dropsy,  rheumatism, 
and  such  like. — Dr.  Pratt. 

No  remedy  can  more  effectually  secure  health 
and  prevent  disease  than  pure  water. — Hupfjian. 

AV  ho  has  not  observed  the  extreme  satisfaction 
which  children  derive  from  quenching  their  thirst 
with  pure  water ; and  who  that  has  perverted 
his  appetite  by  beverages  of  human  invention,  but 
would  be  a gainer  on  the  score  of  mere  animal 
gratification,  without  any  reference  to  health,  if 
he  would  bring  back  his  vitiated  taste  to  the  sim- 
ple relish  of  nature. — Dr.  Oiaver. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  accustome<l  to  swallow 
unnatural  drink  ; water  is  the  best  diluent. — -Du. 
Garnett. 

1 he  healthy  man  requires  only  water. — Dr. 
Farre. 

1 he  best  drink  is  water ; a liquor  commonly 
tlespised,  and  even  by  some  people  considered 
prejudicial ; I will  not  hesitate,  however,  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  pro- 
longing life : it  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  diges- 
tion, and  by  its  coolness  and  fixed  air,  it  is  an 
excellent  strengthener  of  the  stomach  and  nerves. 
— Dr.  Huffland. 

It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  animal  fluids, 
and  sfdids;  fur  a dry  bone  distilled  affords  a 
quantity  of  insipid  water  ; and  the  human  brain 
is  known  to  consist  of  more  than  80  parts  in  every 
100,  of  water  ; therefore  water  a])pears  to  be  the 
proj)er  drink  for  every  animal. — Dn.  Arbutmnot. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  those  who  belong  to  such 
a society  (Nature’s  Peverage  Society)  will  seldom 
have  occasion  for  medical  men. — Dk.  Orphkn. 

Among  other  innnmcrahle  advantages  which 
the  water  drinker  enjoys,  he  saves  a considerable 
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sum  of  money  per  annum,  which  others  waste  in 
artificial  drinks  ; and  in  drugs  to  cure  the  diseases 
which  these  drinks  induce.  The  water  drinker 
enjoys  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  palate,  and  a re- 
lish for  plain  food  that  the  wine  drinker  lias  no 
idea  of.  Happy  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  he 
convinced  that  water  is  the  best  drink,  ■and  salt  the 
best  sauce. — Dn.  Kitchkner. 

A multitude  of  other  quotations  might  have 
been  made,  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  from 
Sweetin,  Bolerhave,  Celcus,  Cooper,  Parr,  Syden- 
ham, Haller,  Stahl,  Hufeoand,  Galen,  and  ifippo- 
crates,  corroborated  by  5000  medical  men  in 
America.  Indeed  the  experience  of  persons  in 
all  ages  confirm  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  and 
in  the  Bible,  that  “ all  that  drink  water  shall 

BE  COMFORTED.” 

Mr.  Priessnitz  is  of  opinion  that  all  persons 
may  drink  water  without  the  slightest  risk,  in 
any  quantity,  only  observing  one  rule  ; viz.  never 
to  drink  so  much  as  to  be  inconvenienced  by  it ; 
and  after  a little  practice,  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine how  much  you  can  take  with  advantage. 
The  general  rule  should  be  about  from  twelve  to 
thirty  glasses  per  day.  The  patient  should  cease 
drinking,_/br  the  time,  when  it  produces  shivering, 
and  should  produce  reaction,  by  exertion.  Dr. 
Wilson  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Grafenhurg, 
in  8 months  he  took  500  cold  baths,  400  Sitz 
baths,  and  reposed  480  hours  in  a wet  sheet,  and 
drank  about  3,500  tumblers  of  cold  water.  He 
drank  upwards  of  30  glasses  one  morning  before 
breakfast,’^  and  meant  to  have  taken  a few  more. 


■*  Campbell,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  speaking  of  a Mr.  Cam- 
YER,  who  dined  with  him  and  his  companions  in  their  tent,  says, 
he  can  drink  nothing  but  water  : indeed  he  is  the  greatest  water 
drinker  he  ever  heard  of,  I saw  him  drink  three  pints  of  water  at 
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but  was  so  hxingry  he  could  stay  no  longer.  On 
some  persons,  drinking  water  produces  diarrhea, 
which  though  it  alarms  them,  proves  to  those 
who  iinderstand  the  mode  of  its  operation,  that  it 
has  disturbed  bad  humours  which  were  lodged  in 
the  stomach,  and  shows  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing and  even  wcreanirig  its  use.  All  times  of  the 
day  are  proper  for  drinking  water,  but  the  morn- 
ing before  l)reakfast  is  the  best,  especially  if  taken 
with  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  this  stimulates 
the  action  of  the  water.  It  should  be  always 
t-Aken  fresh  from  its  source,  and  as  cold  as  possible. 
If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  a good  spring 
or  pump  to  which  you  can  repair,  keep  your  water 
in  a decanter,  having  a good  stopper,  in  which  it 
will  remain  longer  cold,  and  preserve  its  fixed  air. 
Much  as  water  may  be  despisedthrough  our  igno- 
rance of  its  value,  it  is  the  only  fluid  provided  by 
the  Creator  for  the  drink  of  innumerable  animat- 
ed beings,  who  inhabit  every  part  of  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  seas;  and  hence  it  might  l>e  rea- 
sonal)ly  inferred,  that  it  is  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  strength,  and  longevity,  of 
incalculable  value.  After  many  experiments,  bo- 
tanists liave  found  that  the  Cow  eats  276  of  kinds 
of  grass  and  herljs  ; the  horse  of  262 ; the  goat  of 
41-9  ; sheep  of  387 ; and  swine  of  only  72.  But 
though  deriving  their  nourishment  i’rom  these 
various  kinds  of  solid  food,  water  is  their  only 
diluent,  (excepting  the  fllthy  hog,)*  the  only 


supper  the  preceding  evening,  and  he  assured  us  he  drank  a pailful 
always  during  the  night. 

■*  WniTi.Aw  says,  of  all  the  abominable  feeding  creatures  the 
swine  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief : it  is  more  liable  to  disease,  and 
entails  more  misery  on  the  human  race  than  any  other  animal ; 
we  think  with  him,  it  would  be  no  loss  to  man,  if  the  whole  breed 
of  them  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  Gadarean  herd.  Eating  swine’s 
flesh  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our  cutaneous  diseases. 
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provided  to  quench  their  thirsty  for  cooling  the 
fever  to  wliich  they  are  occasionally  sulqect,  and 
for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
AVater  alone  as  a drink  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  courage  and  strength  of  the  lion;  and  the 
hulk  and  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  The  bear, 
whilst  roaming  amidst  Icehergn,  and  the  camel 
while  travelling  over  burning  sands,  and  beneath 
a burning  sky,  have  no  other  drink  to  protect 
them  from  the  etfects  of  cold  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  heat  in  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  bestowed  upon  man : “ the  Deity  is  the 
manufacturer  ; the  ocean  the  raw  material ; the 
sun  the  generator  of  the  vapour;  the  sky  the 
condenser ; electricity  and  attraction  the  distri- 
butors, in  showers  and  dews,  so  finely  attenuated 
as  to  be  respired  through  the  pores  of  the  most 
delicate  plants ; Rivers  and  Lakes  are  so  abund- 
antly distributed,  as  to  support,  not  only  the 
whole  vegetable,  but  also  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion. It  checks  and  extinguishes  the  most  des- 
tructive aliment,  and  finds  its  level  between  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  the  tops  of  houses.  It 
wants  neither  steam-boat  or  locomotive  to  be 
transported.  It  cleanses  and  beautifies  all  nature, 
and  is  so  salubrious  to  man,  that  it  neither  dis- 
orders the  stomach,  excites  the  passions,  or  mad- 
dens the  brain  : it  is  so  necessary  to  all  life  that 
the  humblest  insect  exists  not  without  it.  The 
loftiest  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  man  the 
monarch  of  aU,  in  its  absence,  drop  their  heads 
on  the  parched  ground  and  die.  In  allusion  to 
its  cheering  and  refreshing  virtues,  the  sacred 
record  says,  “ As  cold  water  to  a thirsty  soul,  so 
is  good  news  from  a far  country.”  It* is  made  a 
grand  emblem  of  greater  blessings:  hence  says 
Jehovah,  “1  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is 
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thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground.”  It  was  a 
bottle  of  water  that  Abraham  gave  to  his  liand- 
maid  Hngar  to  drink,  when  he  sent  her  away  from 
ms  dwelling;  it  was  water  with  which  the  Almigh- 
ty supplied  her  in  the  desert,  and  by  which  he 
^aciously  preserved  her  son  Ishmad  from  death. 

engaged  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
faithful  ones  by  the  jirophet  Isaiah,  it  is  not  lux- 
nrie^-that  he  promises,  but  simply  “bread  and 
water.  Isaiah  xxxiii.  16.  A similar,  but  enlarg- 
ed promise  was  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  (lays  of  Moses ; Exodus  xxiii.  25.  \Fhen  God 
threatened  the  Jews,  in  Is; 
away  their  “ whole  stay  of 
stay  of  water.”  It  was  wa 
of  the  widow  of  Zarepheth 
ed  for  him  by  the  Angel. 

of  which  Jacob  drank,  and  uiuiureu,  ana  ms 

cattle  ; and  when  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
jourmes  througJi  the  wilderness,  were  fed  with 
bread  from  heaven,  God,  wlio  could  have  given 
them  wine,  ale,  tea,  etc.,  had  it  been  better  for 
them,  gave  them  water  from  the  rock.  And 
among  the  chief  blessings  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
they  were  told  by  Moses,  it  was,  “ a land  of  lirooks 
of  water,  of  fountains  and  dejiths  of  water  that 
spring  out  of  the  vallies  and  hills.”  The  mi-dity 
Sampson  was  a water  drinker,  and  wlien  ready  to 
mint,  “Gofl  clave  a hollow  place  in  the  jaw 
bone,  (his  weajion  with  which  he  smote  the  Plii- 
listines,)  and  there  came  water  tliereout,  and 
when  lie  liad  drank  his  spirit  came  ajjain  and  he 
revived.  Elijah  drank  of  the  brook  Cherisli,  and 

Obadiuh  fed  tlie  prophets  of  the  Lord  with  bread 
and  water.  Among  the  offences  which  Elipliaz 
unjustly  charged  upon  Joli,  we  find  him  saying. 
^'I’hou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to 


fiiah  3,  1.  it  was  to  take 
liread  and  the  whole 
ter  that  Elijah  asked 
; and  that  was  provid- 
M"e  read  of  the  well 
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drink  and  as  a striking  illustration  of  the  in- 
vigorating nature  of  water,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  smith  while  working  at  the  forge 
as  fainting  for  want  of  it.  God  himself  is  called 
“ the  Fountain  of  living  water,”  as  is  also  the  en- 
joyment of  the  redeemed  in  glory. 

The  following  verses  are  copied  from  the  Me- 
t)’opolitan  Magazine,  and  form  a happy  contrast 
to  the  bacchanalian  songs  so  frequently  inserted 
in  different  journals. 

SONG  OF  THE  HOREBITE. 

0 ! Water  for  me  ! bright  water  for  me. 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  ! 

It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 

It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again  ; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a breeze  from  the  sea, 
All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 

Oh  ! water,  bright  water  for  me,  for  me ! 

Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee  ! 

Fill  to  the  brim  ! Fill,  fill  to  the  brim  ! 

Let  the  flowing  crystal  miss  the  rim  ! 

For  my  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true ; 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drink  nought  but  dew. 

Oh  ! water,  bright  w'ater’s  a mine  of  wealth. 

And  the  ores  it  yieldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 

So  water,  pure  water  for  me,  for  me  ! 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  ! 

Fill  again  to  the  brim  ! again  to  the  brim  I 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb ! 

To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addeth  length. 

To  the  might  of  the  strong,  it  addeth  strength. 

It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight, 

’Tis  like  quaffing  a goblet  of  morning  light. 

So  water,  I will  drink  nought  but  thee. 

Thou  parent  of  Health  and  energy ! 
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When  o’er  the  hills,  like  a gladsome  bride, 
.Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty’s  pride. 

^nd  leading  a band  of  laughing  hours. 

Brushes  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers  ; 

Uh  . cheerily  then  my  voice  is  heard, 

■Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 

As  he  freshens  his  wing  in  the  cold  grey  cloud ; 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew. 
Drowsily  flymg  and  weaving  anew  ’ 

Her  dusky  meshes  o’er  land  and  sea— 

How  gently,  O sleep,  fall  thy  poppies  on  me  I 
Por  1 drink  water,  pure,  cold,  and  bright. 

And  my  dreams  are  of  Heaven  the  livt-long  night  ; 
So,  hurrah  ! for  thee,  water  ! Hurrah,  hurrah  ' 

H^rrnM  f T ^"l!^  Star  ! 

Hurrah!  for  bright  water!  Hurrah,  hurrah  ! 

E.  Johnson, 

The  disciples  of  the  Pump  will  hardly  reouire 
an  apolo^^  from  us  for  presenting  them^ with  the 
fidlowmg  beautiful  speech  of  Tn.r  one 

“New%?f abridged  from  tlie 
.[New  England  Magazine. 

Tb'f  principal  streets. 

The  1 OWN-1  ujup,  tallang  through  its  nose.] 

Noon,  by  the  north  clock  ! Noon,  by  the  east ' 

the  '‘^"lost  make 

tile  water  bubble  and  smoke  in  the  trough  under 

y nose.  public  characters  have  a rough 

tipie  of  It ! Among  all  the  town  officers,  wlio  sus- 

Sa  1 ^^tirden  of  such  mani- 

lolfl  duties  as  are  imposed  in  perpetuity  upon  the 

H d tf  f'oin-TriJnrer  is 

igiitfully  mine  ; and  as  guardian  of  the  best 
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treasure  the  Town  has,  the  overseers  of  tlie  poor 
ou^ht  to  make  me  their  Chairman,  since  I ))ro- 
vide  bountifully  to  the  pauper,  without  expense 
to  the  ratepayer.  I am  at  the  head  of  the  fire- 
department,  and  one  of  the  Physicians  of  t4ie 
Board  of  Health.  As  a keeper  of  the  peace,  all 
water  drinkers  will  confess  me  equal  to  the  con- 
stable. 1 ])erform  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  by  promulfratini?  public  notices,’ 
when  ])asted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within 
bounds,  I am  chief  person  of  the  IMunicipality, 
and  exhil)it  an  admirable  pattern  to  my  brother 
officers,  by  tlie  cool,  steady,  upriglit,  downright, 
and  impartial  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  the 
constancy  with  which  I stand  to  my  post.  Sum- 
mer or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain  : for,  all 
day  long  I am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just 
al)Ove  the  market,  stretching  out  my  arms  to  rich 
and  j)oor  alike ; and  at  night,  I liold  a lanteni 
over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  1 am  and  keep 
people  out  of  the  gutters.  At  this  sultry  noon- 
tide, I am  cupbearer  to  the  parched  populace,  for 
whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my 
waist.  I cry  aloud  to  all  and  sundry  in  my  plain- 
est accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my  voice. 
Here  it  is,  gentlemen ! here  is  the  good  liquor  ! — • 
"N^^alk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up  ! 
Here  is  the  superior  stuflF ! Here  is  the  unadulte- 
rated ale  of  father  Adam — better  than  Cognac, 
Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  Beer,  Wine,  Tea,  (k)f- 
fee,  or  Cocoa ! Here  it  is  by  the  Hogshead  or  the 
Glass,  and  not  a farthing  to  pay  ! Walk  up  gen- 
tlemen, and  help  yourselves  ! It  were  a j)ity  if 
all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  customers.  Here 
they  come.  A hot  day,  gentlemen,  quaff,  and 
away  again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a nice 
cool  sweat.  You,  my  friend,  will  need  another 
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cupful  to  wash  tJie  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it 
J)e  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  shoes.  I see 
you  have  trudf^ed  half-a-score  miles  to-day ; and 
a wise  nian,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stoii- 
ped  at  the  runniiii?  brooks.  Otherwise,  betwixt 
beat  without,  and  fire  within,  you  would  have 
been  burnt  to  a cinder,  or  melted  down  to  no- 
thinir  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a jelly  fish.  Drink 
and  make  room  for  that  fellow  who  seeks  my  aid 
to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last  night’s  potations, 
wbich  he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine.  M^elcome 
most  rubicand  sir ! You  and  I have  been  great 
strangers,  hitherto;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth 
will  my  nose  be  anxious  for  a closer  intimacy  till 
the  fumes  of  your  breath  be  a little  less  potent. 
Mercy  on  you,  man  ! The  water^ibsolutely  hisses 
down  your  rpl  hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite 
into  steam  in  the  miniature  Tophet  which  you 
mistake  for  a stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell  me, 
did  you  ever,  in  beer  shop,  tavern,  or  dram-shop, 
spend  the  price  of  your  childrens’  food,  for  a swiff 
half  so  delicious  ? Now,  f(,r  the  first  time  these 
ten  years,  you  know  the  flavour  of  cold  water, 
(rood  bye  ! and  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remem- 
ber  that  I keep  a constant  supjily  at  the  old  stand. 
M hat  next  1 Oh,  my  little  friend,  you  are  let 
loose  from  school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your 
blooming  face,  and  drown  the  memory  of  certain 
taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other  school-boy  troubles  ; 
take  it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue  never  be 
scorched  with  a fiercer  thirst  than  now  ! There, 
my  dear,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield  your  place 
to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so  tenderly 
over  the  paving  stones,  that  I suspect  he  is  afraid 
of  breaking  them.  What ! He  limps  by,  without 
60  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if  my  hospitalde  oflfers 
were  only  meant  for  people  who  have  no  wine- 
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cellars.  Well^  well,  sir,  no  harm  done,  I hope ! 
Go,  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter ; but  when 
your  ^reat  toe  shall  set  you  a-roaring’,  it  will  be 
no  alFair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant 
titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town 
Pump.  This  thirsty  dog  with  his  red  tongue  lol- 
ling out,  doesnot  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands 
on  his  hind-legs  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the 
trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  away  again. 
Jowler,  had  you  ever  the  gout?  Then  wipe  your 
mouths,  my  good  friends  ; and,  while  my  spout 
has  a moment’s  leisure,  1 will  delight  you  with  a 
few  historical  reminiscences.  In  far  famed  anti- 
quity, beneath  a darksome  shadow  of  venerable 
boughs,  a spring  bubbled  out  of  the  leaf-strewn 
earth,  in  the  verj"  spot  where  you  now  behold  me 
on  the  sunny  pavement.  The  water  was  as  bright 
and  clear,  and  deemed  as  precious  as  liquid  dia- 
monds. Your  primitive  forefathers  drank  of  it 
from  time  immemorial,  when  the  art  of  preparing 
the  accursed  draught  was  unknown  in  the  land. 
The  young  and  greyheaded  often  knelt  down  on 
the  grass  beside  the  spring,  and  drank  of  its  cool 
and  refreshing  stream.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  watering-place,  and  as  it  were  the  washbowl 
of  the  vicinity,  wliither  all  decent  folks  resorted, 
to  purify  their  visages,  and  gaze — at  least  the 
pretty  maidens  did,  in  the  mirror  it  made.  On 
Sabbath  days,  whenever  a babe  was  to  be  baptiz- 
ed, the  sexton  filled  his  basin  here,  and  placed  it 
on  the  communion  table  of  the  humble  church, 
which  partly  covered  the  site  of  yonder  stately 
edifice.  Thus,  one  generation  after  another  was 
consecrated  to  heaven  by  its  waters,  and  cast  their 
w'axing  and  waning  shadows  into  its  glassy  bosom 
and  vanished  from  the  earth,  as  if  mortal  life  were 
but  a flitting  image  in  a fountain  ! Finally,  the 
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fountain  vanished  also,  cellars  were  dug  on  all 
sides,  and  cart  loads  of  gravel  were  flung  upon  its 
source,  whence  oo^ed  a turpid  stream,  forming  a 
puddle  in  the  corner  of  two  streets.  In  the  hot 
months,  when  its  refreshment  was  most  needed, 
the  dust  flew  in  clouds  over  the  forgotten  birth- 
place of  the  waters,  now  their  grave.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  a Town-Pump  was  sunk  into  the 
source  of  its  ancient  spring.  ’\Then  the  first  de- 
caved,  another  took  its  place,  then  another,  and 
still  another  till  here  I stand.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, to  serve  you.  Drink  and  be  refreshed  ! 
—tbe  water  is  as  pure  and  cold  as  that  which 
slakea  the  thirst  of  your  veneral)le  ancestors,  be- 
neath  tJie  aged  boughs,  tliough  now  the  gem  of 
the  wilderness  is  treasured  under  these  hot  stones, 
where  no  shadow  falls  but  from  the  brick  build- 
ings. And  be  it  the  moral  of  my  story  that  as  this 
wasted  and  long  lost  fountain  is  now  known  and 
prized  again,  so  shall  the  virtues  of  cold  water  too 
little  valued  since  our  fathers  days,  he  yet  recognised 
by  all.  Your  pardon,  good  people  i I must  in- 
terrupt any  stream  of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth 
a stream  of  water  to  replenish  the  trough  for  this 
drover  and  his  o-ven,  who  have  come  from  afar. 
No  part  of  my  business  is  pleasanter  than  the 
watering  of  cattle.  Look  how  rajiidly  they  lower 
the  water-mark  on  the  sides  of  the  trough,  till 
their  capacious  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a 
gallon  or  two  a-])iece,  and  they  can  afford  time  to 
breathe  it  in  with  sighs  of  calm  enjoyment.  Now 
they  roll  their  quiet  eyes  around  the  brim  of  their 
monstrous  drinking  vessel.  An  ox  is  your  true 
toper.  But  1 perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that 
you  are  impatient  for  the  remainder  of  my  dis- 
course. Impute  it,  I beseech  you,  to  no  defect 
of  modesty,  if  I insist  a little  longer  on  so  fruit- 
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ful  a topic  as  my  own  multifarious  merits.  It  is 
altogetlier  for  your  good.  The  better  you  think  of 
me  the  better  men  and  women  will  you  find  your- 
selves. I shall  say  nothing  of  my  all-important 
aid  on  washing-days;  though  on  that  account 
alone  I might  call  myself  the  household-God  of  a 
hundred  families.  Far  be  it  from  me  also,  to  hint 
at  the  show  of  dirty  faces  which  you  would  ])re- 
sent  without  my  pains  to  keep  you  clean.  Nor 
will  I remind  you  how  often,  when  the  midnight 
hells  made  you  tremble  for  your  combustible 
town,  you  fled  to  the  Town-Pump,  and  found  me 
always  at  my  post ; firm,  amid  the  confusion,  and 
ready  to  drain  my  vital  current  on  your  behalf, 
neither  is  it  worthwhileto  lay  undue  stressonmy 
claims  to  a medical  diploma,  as  the;^A.i/A‘/c/rtn  whose 
simple  rule  of  practice  is  preferable  to  all  the  nau- 
seoris  lore  which  has  fo^ind  men  sick  or  left  them 
.so  since  tlie  days  of  Hippocrates.  Let  us  take  a 
broader  view  of  my  beneficial  influence  on  man- 
kind. No,  these  are  trifles,  compared  with  the  , 
merits  which  wise  men  concede  to  me,  if  not  in  i 
my  single  self,  yet  as  the  representative  of  a class  ^ 
— of  being  the  grand  reformer  of  the  age.  ; 
From  my  spout  and  such  spouts  as  mine,  must  i 
flow  the  stream,  that  shall  cleanse  our  earth  of  a 
vast  i)ortion  of  its  crime  and  anguish,  which  has 
guslied  from  the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still  and  the 
beer  vat.  In  this  mighty  enterprise  the  Cow  shall  j 
be  my  great  confederate.  'VPater  and  Milk  ! The  ' 
Town-Pump  and  the  Cow  ! Such  is  the  glorious  | 
copartnership  that  shall  tear  down  the  distilleries, 
brew-houses,  and  malt-kilns,  unA  finally  ingnopolize 
the  whole  business  of  quenching  th  irst.  Blessed  con- 
summation! When  shall  the  glorious  day  dawn  ' 
tipou  us  ! 

Ahem  ! dry  work  this  speechifying,  especially 
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to  an  unpractised  orator.  I never  conceived  till 
now,  what  toil  the  temperance  lecturers  undergo 
for  my  sake.  Hereafter  they  shall  have  the  busi- 
ness to  themselves.  Do  some  kind  Christians 
juimp  a stroke  or  two,  just  to  whet  my  whistle. 
Thank  you.  Sir ! IMy  dear  hearers,  by  my  instru- 
mentality, you  will  collect  your  useless  vats,  li- 
quor-casks, and  heer-harrels,  into  one  great  pile, 
and  make  a bonfire  in  honour  of  the  Town-Pump. 
And  when  I shall  have  decayed,  like  my  prede- 
cessors, then,  if  you  revere  my  memory,  let  a 
marble  fountain,  richly  sculptured,  take  my  })lace 
upon  this  spot.  Such  monuments  should  he 
erected  every  where,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  champions  of  my 
cause.  There  are  some  honest  and  true  friends 
of  mine,  who,  nevertheless,  by  their pugna- 
city in  my  behalf,  do  put  me  in  fearful  hazard  of 
a broken  nose,  or  even  of  a total  overthrow  upon 
the  pavement,  and  the  loss  of  the  treasure  which 
1 guard.  I pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  this  fault  be 
amended.  In  the  moral  warfare  wliich  you  are  to 
wage — and  indeed  in  the  whole  conduct  of  your 
lives — you  cannot  choose  a better  example  than  my- 
self, who  has  never  permitted  the  dust,  and  sultry 
atmosphere,  the  turbulence  and  manifold  disipii- 
etudesof  the  world  around  us,  to  reach  that  deep, 
calm  well  of  purity  which  may  be  called  my  soul. 
And  -whenever  I j)our  out  that  soul,  it  is  to  cool 
earths  fever,  or  to  ivash  its  stains.  One  o’clock  ! 
Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak,  I 
may  as  well  hold  my  peace.  Here  comes  a pretty 
young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  with  a large  stone 
])itcher  fttr  me  to  fill.  May  she  draw  a husband 
while  drawing  her  water,  as  Rachel  did  of  old. — 
Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear  ! There,  it  is  full 
to  the  brim  ; so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  your 
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sweet  image  in  the  pitcher  as  you  go,  and  forget 
not,  ill  a glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to  drink — “ Src- 
CKSS  TO  THE  Town-Pu5ip!”  whcii  the  happy  day 
shall  arrive  that  the  handed  sons  of  Temjierance 
shall  fully  carry  out  their  principles  ; — when  they 
shall  abandon  all  artificial  drinks,  and  become,  in- 
deed water  drbikers ; then,  their  wives,  their  sons 
and  their  daughters,  and  the  banners  around 
■which  they  shall  rally,  for  the  life  of  the  nations, 
and  the  elevation  of  their  own  characters,  shall 
shine  forth  with  Wisdom’s  mottos,  “yl/l  that 
drink  water  shall  he  com  forted  !” — “ No  distillation 
hut  the  dew  o f Heaven  !” — “ No  drink  hut  the  crys- 
tal v’ell !” — When  the  voice  of  the  whole  peojile 
shall  go  forth,  saying, — ‘‘Let  the  golden  grain  be 
all  gathered  to  our  garners,  and  let  man  feed  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  Let  the  land  be  occupied 
in  growing  useful  vegetables  and  herbs,  roots  and 
fruit ; and  not  useless  tea,  coffee,  etc.  etc.  Let  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  ripen  only  to  give  sweetening 
and  variety  to  man’s  necessary  food,  and  let  none 
forsake  their  own  mercies,  for  useless  and  inju- 
rious articles,  which  give  not  strength  to  the  sys- 
tem, l)ut  only  tend  to  pamper  a vitiated  appetite. 
Let  them  come  to  x‘egetable  diet  and  water.  Then 
shall  every  cheek  glow  with  health — man’s  life  be 
greatly  lengthened — his  enjoyments  vastly  in- 
creased— and  his  labor  and  anxiety  much  dimin- 
ished. Sleep  shiill  be  sweet  to  the  weary,  and  joy 
again  be  in  the  habitation  of  woe ! Love  and 
]ieace  shall  prevail,  and  the  blessings  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  vegetable  food,  enhance  the  value  of  every 
other  earthly  blessing. — When  the  day  spring 
from  on  high  shall  visit  us,  and  the  pure  water  of 
life  flow  as  a river,  to  purify  and  refresh  the  soul, 
'i'hen  shall  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increase,  and 
God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.  Then, 
ye  favoured  sons  and  daughters  of  Britain,  whose 
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heritafi^e  this  may  be,  with  all  the  benignest  gifts 
of  God.  “ Whatsoever  things  are  ])ure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  tilings  are  of 
good  report ; if  there  be  -dWY  virtue ; if  there  be 
any  praise  ; think  on  these  things.” 

After  nearly  three  years  abstinence  from  all 
artificial  drink  ; the  increase  of  health,  and  vigor 
of  body  and  mind,  and  the  return  of  a natural  ap- 
petite, which  enaliles  its  possessor  to  enjoy  plain 
food,  we  bid  farewell  to  all  but  Nature’s  beverage : 
and  while  some  are  quaffing  strong  drinks,  scald- 
ing tea,  etc. ; and  fancying  they  should  be  greatly 
abridging  their  comforts,  if  they  were  to  abandon 
them,  every  member  of  Nature’s  Beverage  So- 
ciety, exclaims,  give  me  reviving  and  purifying 
water  ! — the  rills,  the  stream,  or  the  torrent, 
which  pours  from  the  bright  sides  of  our  cloud- 
cresteil  mountains ! the  gush  cool  and  clear,  that 
bubbled  up  before  Ilagar  and  the  fainting  Ish- 
mael, — that  followed  the  stroke  of  the  Prophet’s 
rod,  from  the  rock  of  Horeb, — that  refreshed  the 
inhabitants  of  Paradise,  give  me  the  pure  water 
that  Isaac  drank  from  the  pitcher  of  Rebekah. — 
Elijah  received  from  the  hand  of  the  angel,  and 
the  Saviour  enjoyed  at  the  well  of  Jacob;  that 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  favoured  Israelites,  the 
valiant  Gideonites,  the  noble  Nazarites,  and  the 
honoured  Rechabites.  That  quenched  the  thirst 
of  mighty  Sampson,  the  Holy  Daniel,  the  fearless 
John,  and  the  youthful  Timothy.  Give  me  of 
these  cheering  springs,  these  flowing  brooks,  and 
these  crystal  rivers,  whose  transparent  surface 
reflects  all  that  is  calm,  or  soft,  or  bright,  in  the 
beautiful  firmament  above ; give  me  those  gentle 
streams  in  health,  and  in  sickness ; give  me  those 
waters  untainted  and  free,  until  I drink  of  that 
‘ river,  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  citv  of 
our  God.’  ” 
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PAllT  III. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ON  DRUGS. 


Thus  with  our  hellish  drugs.  Death’s  ceaseless  fountains. 
In  these  bright  vales,  o’er  these  green  mountains, 

W orse  than  the  very  plague  we  raged. 

I have  myself  to  thousands  poison  given 
And  heard  their  murderer  praised  as  blest  by  Heaven, 
Because  with  nature  strife  he  waged. 

Goethe’s  Faust. 

“ There  has  been  a great  increase  of  medical  men  it  is 
true,  of  late  years ; but  upon  my  life,  diseases  have  in- 
creased in  proportion.’’ — Abernethy’s  Surgical  Lec- 
tures. 


Prevention  is  better  than  cure.*  It  must  there- 


Ur.  Cheyne  observes  most  men  know  when  they  are  ill,  but  very 
few  when  they  are  well.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  easier  to 
preserve  health,  than  to  recover  it,  and  to  prevent  diseases  than  to 
cure  them.  Towards  the  first,  the  means  are  mostly  in  our  own 
power  -,  little  else  is  required  than  to  bear  and  forbear.  But  to- 
wards the  latter  the  means  are  perplexing  and  uncertain.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  with  the  short-sighted  victims  of  disease, 
than  to  prefer  palliating  their  torments  by  Drugs,  to  preventing 
them  by  proper  regimen  : and  you  may  as  well  try  to  reason  with 
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fore  be  of  more  importance  to  know  how  to  }>re- 
serre  health,  than  to  he  able  to  find  out  the  anme 
which  has  deprived  them  of  it,  or  the  menuft  which 
promote  its  restoration.  To  accomplisli  this, 
however,  we  must  not  depend  on  others : no,  not 
even  on  the  “ Fncu/ty  but  we  must  employ 

the  capabilities  within  our  own  reach.  We  have 
been  lookini?  for  help  from  others  too  long.  And 
it  is  a melancholy  fact,  that  independent  of  mul- 
titudes who  are  swept  olT  the  .stage  of  life,  in  spite 
of,  or  in  some  instances,  in  consequence  of,  the 
host  of  i)hysicians,  surgeons,  druggists,  etc.,  who 
are  well  paidl"  to  preserce  the  public  health ; 


a mad  dog  as  with  some  of  these,  although  an  experiment  of  six 

months  would  for  ever  set  the  quc.stion  at  rest. 

* Dr.  Dickson  has  written  an  admirable  and  philosophic  work 
on  the  Fallacy  of  the  Faculty— in  which  he  says,  Until  mankind 
cea.se  to  prefer  signs  to  sense— men’s  words  to  the  examination  of 
God’s  works— until  they  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quaintwl  with  the  laws  of  their  own  economy,  they  never  can  learn 
to  distinguish  the  true  physician  from  the  mere  pretender— whe- 
ther the  latter  be  a literate  person  with  a diploma,  or  an  unletter- 


ed quack  without  it.  _ . . „ • 

+ Could  we  get  a correct  account  of  the  sums  spent  annually  in 
drugs,  [Think  of  the  princely  wealth  amassed  by  Patent  Medicine 
Venders,  and  of  the  Pill  warehouses  in  London,  like  castles.  It  is 
a fact  which  we  can  state  upon  excellent  authority,  that  one  jiousc 
in  London,  shipped  Six  Tons  of  Blue  Pill,  at  once,  for  South 
America,]  hospitals,  m.ad-houses,  doctors,  etc.,  we  should  be  a-s- 
tounded.  It  is  not  so  in  other  countries— showing  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  our  states  of  Denmark.  In  China,  for  in- 
stance there  are  no  surgeons  at  all : Nature  and  Temperance-  do 
for  them,  more  than  all  our  Doctors  and  drugs  can  do  for  us.  l cr- 
haps  one  principal  reason  why  their  Physicians  are  so  succcsstul, 
though  not  half  so  learned  as  ours,  i.s,  because— No  cure,  n®  P=]y- 
And  is  not  this  rational  ? Is  it  not  calculated  to  mal^  it  the  in- 
terest of  medical  men  to  exert  their  skill  in  curing  their 
quickly  ? We  pay  for  physic  what  we  deny 

illness  what  we  refuse  to  speeily  recovery . As  if  we  thought  medi- 
cal men  above  all  others,  were  incapable  of  being 
temptation  ; while  our  very  mode  of  remunerating  them  forces 
them  to  be  corrupt.  We  do  this  too,  at  a time  when  their  number 
arc  so  great,  that  could  even  one  half  of  them  live  honestly,  tlie 

other  half  must  starve— What  a happy  nation  of  fools  must  that 
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scarcely  has  a man  reached  his  fortieth  year,  be- 
fore he  feels  he  is  grown  old  and  decrepid : a 
])roof  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  Faculty. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  seeing  “ This  is  not  a 
matter  of  speculative  science,  nor  of  normal  art ; 
but  a matter,  simply  and  exclusively  of  common 
sense.”  There  is  great  reason,  we  think,  to  en- 
deavour to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  mode  of  doing  business,  on 
account  of  the  little  dependence  that  can  be 
placed  on  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  and  the 
small  amount  of  relief  that  can  be  expected  from 
drugs,  themselves  being  judges:  for  as  Dr.  Har- 
rison justly  observes,  “ 1 need  not  tell  you,”  who 
liave  made  this  a subject  of  investigation,  “that 
there  are  very  few  diseases  for  which  we  have 
nearly  certain  cures ; that  the  use  of  remedies  of 
great  and  general  efficacy,  for  the  cure  of  parti- 
cular diseases,  is  at  least  precarious  ; often  una- 
vailing ; and  sometimes  pernicious.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  imperfect  state  of  medicine,  vast 
multitudes  every  year  languish  long,  at  last  die 
of  consumption,  dropsy,  gout,  stone,  kings-evil, 
cancer,  asthma,  etc.,  etc.,  in  spite  of  all  our  faculty 
can  do  for  them.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  so  debilitated  their  constitutions  by  de- 
parting from  nature’s  laws,  that  though  they  are 
daily  ])i*oving  in  their  own  persons,  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Harrison’s  remarks,  yet  are  so  blinded  by,  and 
))rejudiced  in  favour  of  the  old  system,  that  they 
think  they  are  among  the  “ millions  in  this  coun- 


be,  -which  supposes  tliat  any  class  of  mankind  will  put  the  interests 
of  the  public  in  competition  -with  their  own.  This  is  not  the  rule 
— but  the  e.xception,  and  is  only  found  where  grace  has  implanted 
it.  Disinterested  benevolence  is  an  exotic,  and  its  possessor  is 
born  from  above— is  a new  creature,  and  therefore  can  do  exploits, 
of  which  poor  human  nature  is  utterly  incapable. 
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try  to  whom”  Dr.  J.  John.wn  says,  '^physic  is 
chu  y as  in{lispensal)le  as  food.”*  These  peojde 
will  not  believe  their  own  senses,t  and  would  be 
even  more  indifrnant  than  tlie  doctors  themselves, 
ir  the  plan  of  Dr.  Forth  was  acted  ujion  in  this 
country.  He  asserts  that  “ a monarch  who  could 
tree  his  state  from  this  jiestilent  set  of  physicians 
and  apothecaries,  and  entirely  interdict  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  would  deserve  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  tlie  most  illustrious  characters  who 
have  ever  conferred  benefits  on  mankind.  There 
IS  scarcely  a more  dishonest  tradej  imaginable 
than  that  of  medicine  in  its  present  state.”  JTr. 
Uhit/rtw  says  “I  most  anxiously  pray  that  the 


I®  ^ when  1 assert, 

that,  throughout  England,  there  is  not  more  than  one  man  in  a 
hundred  who  does  not  find  it  necessary,  at  least  once  a month,  to 
teke  medicine  i-  that  is,  to  carry  the  master  piece  of  God’s  creative 
wisdom  to  the  Doctor  to  have  it  mended.  Why  I would  discard 
JoiiNSON  ” saucepan  required  mending  so  often.— Da.  E. 

reminds  us  of  a story  told  of  an  Irish  sailor  in  a naval 
fight,  who  was  commanded  to  clc,ar  the  decks,  preparatory  to  a se- 
«ind  engagement  with  the  enemy’s  vessel.  The  dead  were  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  while  the  wounded  were  carried  below  Of 
course  the  doctor  went  round  to  see  where  life  was  c.xtinct ; but  in 
one  instance  in  vvhich  lie  pronounced  the  man  as  dead,  the  poor 
fellow  had  only  fainted.  The  sailor  went  on  with  his  work,  cast- 
and  another  overboard,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  man 
Who  had  fainted,  and  who  was  just  coming  to  himself.  The  sailor 
was  about  to  cast  him  overboard,  when  he  faintly  said,  I am  not 
. This  was  a fact ; but  the  sailor  was  like  many  more  now 
in  reference  to  drugs  : he  preferred  authority  to  fact — and  exclaim- 
ed, Arran  now,  nonsense  I not  dead!  The  Doctor  says  you  are 
dead,  .-md  he  knows  better  than  you!  So  we  urge  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  public  have  been  drenched  with  <irugs,  and 
have  gone  on  in  a course  ®f  physical  degeneracy,  it  is  ail  to  no 
purpose  Authority  is  their  reason,  and  to  the  voice  of  common 
Mnse,  and  Living  Facts  they  cry — Arrah  ! nonsense!  Man  must 
be  a diseased  creature — he  mu.st  die  early — he  cannot  do  without 
medicine— The  Doctor  says  so,  and  he  knows  better  than  we  do. — 
OEE  Britisu  Temperanxe  Advocate. 

t Physicians  in  despair  of  making  medicine  a Science,  have 
agreed  to  convert  it  into  a trade.— Du.  Akenside. 
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physical  leaders  of  this  great  empire  may  pause 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  no  longer  humbug  the 
people  by  tracing  out  effects  without  a cause, 
which  is  the  greatest  insult  to  God’s  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  universe,  as  the  whole  of  his 
works  are  cause  and  effect.” 

Perhaps  few  circumstances  had  tended  more  to 
create  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  community,  as  to  the  “ Fallacy  of 
the  Faculty,”  than  the  ambiguous  manner,  and 
dark  phraseology*  by  which  medical  men  have  ex- 
pressed themselves.  In  general,  who  among  the 
wrainitiated  think  of  reading  medical  works  ? Or 
if  they  should  attempt  it,  do  they  not  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  a medical  dictionary 
at  their  elbow  .?*  Who  thinks  of  asking  his  medi- 
cal attendant  why  he  recommends  such  a course 
to  his  patient  ? “ give  reasons,  indeed ! no,  not 
if  they  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in 
autumn.”  Porter,  ale,  spirits,  drugs,  etc.,  have 
been  administered  in  profusion,  when  it  would 
have  occasioned  great  uneasiness  if  a reason  had 
been  sought,  to  justify  the  ])ractice,  simply  be- 
cause that  is  a scarce  commodity  with  most  prac- 
titioners, they  having  imbibed  their  creed  in 
the  surgery  of  their  master.”  They  believe  that 
mercury t is  good  in  liver  complaints,  and  is  to  be 


• A medical  witness  being  examined  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a case 
before  the  court,  used  the  word  Tumefaction ; upon  which  Mr. 
Jdstice  Coleridge  said,  I suppose  by  tumefaction,  you  mean 
swelling  Witness , Yes  my  lord.  Mr  J.  Coleridge.  Then  would 
it  not  be  much  better  to  use  plain  English  than  to  speak  in  a sort 
of  mongrel  latin  ? We  say.  Yes  my  lord,  better  for  the  health  and 
pockets  of  the  people,  but  not  for  keeping  up  the  farce  of  drugging 
and  fleecing  them  ; for  as  held  by  Dr.  Kitcheser  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  J . Browne,  If  medicine  be  entirely  divested  of  its 
mystery,  its  power  over  the  mind,  which  in  most  cases  forir.s  its 
main  strength,  will  no  longer  exist. 

fin  Holland  physicians  are  prosecuted  and  heavily  fined  for 
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tried  in  all  complaints,  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed  : that  purgatives  are  always  demand- 
ed ; that  bleeding  opiates,  and  emetic  suderifics, 
are  fit  for  rheumatism  ; that  calchicum  delieth 
gout ; that  sal  volatile,  valirian,  and  sundry 
other  ill-flavoured  stujfls  are  retpiisite  for  hyster- 
ical women;  that  indigestion — that  puzzling  pro- 
tean fiend — is  to  be  combated  pell-mell,  by  all 
the  above  remedies.”  According  to  this  mode  of 
doing  business,  what  does  it  matter  whether  a 
man  be  weU  versed  in  medical  science,  or  be  a 
mere  novice ; he  can  easily  proceed  in  the  old 
beaten  tract,  because  “ the  remedies  are  named 
opposite  the  disease ; nay  more,  there  are  reme- 
dies to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  other  reme- 
dies.*— “Acts  to  amend  certain  acts  passed”  in 
the  last  prescription.  Moreover,  the  remedies 
are  known  to  themselves ; unknown  to  their  ]>a- 
tients,  whose  queries  if  any,  are  answered  in  an 
unknown  tongue  of  technicality.  The  whole  pro- 
cess, in  fact,  is  one  of  jog-trot  routine,  whereby 
if  the  patient  recovers,  so — he  must  take  some 
tonics ; if  he  dies,  so — he  swallowed  the  |)harma- 
copceia,  and  what  can  a man  do  more?’  \^Drs. 
Wilson  and  Gully.~\  To  such  inquiries  we  say, 
why  if  you  must  continue  in  practice,  study 
its  philosophy,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give 


administering  mercury.  There  are  few  chemists  shops  there,  and 
since  the  law  has  prohibited  the  administration  of  mercury,  disease 
has  greatly  decreased. 

« I lately  met  with  a country  practitioner,  who,  upon  being  asked 
by  a lady  whom  he  attended,  the  intention  of  three  different 
draughts  which  he  had  sent  her,  replied  that  one  would  warm,  the 
second  cool  her,  and  the  third  was  calculated  to  moderate  the  too 
violent  effects  of  either.  The  same  Dr.  (Paris)  remarks  The  file 
of  every  apothecary  would  furnish  a volume  of  instances  where 
the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  are  fighting  together  in  the 
dark,  or  at  least,  are  so  adverse  to  each  other,  as  to  constitute  a 
most  incongruous  and  chaotic  mass. 
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the  people  scientific  truth  in  exchange  for  their 
cash,  and  a plain  straight  forward  answer  to 
every  man  who  asketh  you  a reason  of  the  hope” 
you  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  your  mode  of 
treatment;  and  not  in  the  “^‘jjretty  gibberish  in- 
vented to  cheat  the  ignorant,”  and  to  mystify 
your  practice.  Who  has  not  been  placed  in  a 
similar  position  to  that  of  the  person  to  whom 
’ Dr.  E.  Johnson  wrote  those  admirable  lettei’s  on 

, “ Life,  Health,  and  Disease  ?”  He  had  been  for 

some  time  labouring  under  a '^combination  of 
most  dissimilar  symptoms,  all  of  which,  he  was 
! assured,  are  presented  by  tbe  term  indigestion — 

When  he  questioned  his  medical  attendants  on 
tlie  subject,  thej'^  evinced  every  disposition  to 
I ' satisfy  him ; but  they  could  not  avoid  making  use 

1 1 of  phrases  which  were  to  him  words  w ithout 

| , meaning.  H e w as  told  that  his  teas  jot- 

• ; paired.  He  asked  what  w'as  meant  by  that,  and 

was  told  his  “ digeMive  was  deranged 

i } in  its  economy.”  My  poor  brother  was  still  no 

! nearer  the  mark ; and  his  medical  attendant  ob- 

serving his  puzzled  looks  proceeded  to  explain 
M and  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear,  telling  him 

' that  his  " secretions  w^ere  depraved,  his  gastric 

juices  deficient,  his  native  functions  feebly  perform- 
ed, and  that  the  tone,  the  energy,  the  nistis  forni- 
atives — in  fact,  the  vis  vitce — was  full  20  per  cent 
below^  par.”  The  enlightened  patient  bowed  his 
gratitude  for  this  luminous  explanation,  and  sad- 
ly reseated  himself  in  his  chair  of  sickness — as 
! wise  perhaps,  but  certainly  no  wiser,  than  he  was 

i ) before.”  How  should  he } There  was  nothing 

in  all  this  likely  to  convey  any  definite  idea  to  his 
mind,  as  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  evil  under 
which  he  was  labouring,  or  the  proper  means  of 
removing  it.  His  medical  attendant  was  to  him. 
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what  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  I t.  11,)  calls  a barbarian, 
speaking  in  an  nnknown  tonyue.  Tliis  is  a very 
proper  term,  applicable  to  all,  who  while  they  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  convey  thereby  no  distinct  mean- 
ing to  their  liearers.  This  is  not  learning,  as  it 
is  thouglit  to  be  by  some,  but  Barbarism  : or  in 
the  language  of  Horne  Tooke,  “ an  example  of 
the  subtle  art  of  saving  appearances,  and  of  dis- 
coursing learnedly  on  a subject  with  which  we 
are  perfectly  unacquainted.  For  instance,  if  you 
ask  one  of  those  learned  gentlemen,  “ why  opium 
set  you  to  sleep,  his  answer  will  be  from  its  nar- 
cotic power.”  Narcotic  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  Narcosis,  privation  of  sense.  How  satis- 
factory } Now  those  who  are  weak  enough  to 
believe  all  that  is  told  them,  whether  they  under- 
stand it  or  not,  are  delighted  to  be  told  in  Greek 
that  it  does  not  set  them  to  sleep.  They  are  as^ 
tonished,  and  he  is  a very  learned  man.  Thus 
they 


“ Wrap  nonsense  round 
In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  profound  ; 

Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  mankind 
With  changeful  skill  ;****♦ 

While  reason,  like  a grave-faee  mummy,  shinds 
With  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic  bands.” 

Moore, 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  schoolmen  jug- 
gle : instead  of  an  answer  they  give  you  an  echo  ! 
Had  these  Barbarian  wordmongers  been  as  anx- 
ious to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  as  they  have 
been  to  feather  their  own  nests,  they  would  long 
ago,  have  preferred  reason  to  mystification,  and 
thus  advanced  the  good  of  the  community  at 
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large.*  But  as  the  great  Lockk  justly  observes. 

Vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech,  and 
abuse  of  language,  have  so  long  passed  for  mys- 
teries of  science ; and  hard  anA.  misapplied  words, 
witli  little  or  no  meaning,  have  by  prescription, 
such  a right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning,  and 
height  of  sj>ecul:ition,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
persuade  either  those  who  speak  or  those  who 
hear  them,  that  they  are  but  the  covers  of  igno- 
rance and  hinderances  of  true  knowledge.” 

In  consequence  of  the  obscure  language  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Faculty,  the  people  have 
been  deterred  from  investigating  a subject,  in 
which,  of  all  others,  they  are  most  deeply  and  in- 
timately concerned.  But  as  most  other  antiqua- 
ted notions  and  systems  are  being  weighed  in  the 
even-handed  balances  of  an  enlightened  peoj)le, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  ‘‘found  wanting,^’  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  drug  system  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  analysis  of  common  sense  The 
introduction  of  Steam,  Galvanism,  Gas,  etc.,  have 
produced  a revolution  of  thought  and  action ; 
])etty  oltjects  have  given  way  to  comprehensive 
views;  and  petty  interests  have  been  made  to 
yield  to  the  general  good,  by  the  force  of  tlie  no 
monopoly  principle.*  Is  the  drugging  system  to 
claim  an  exemption?  On  what  ground?  Let  the 
protectionists  tell  us. 

We  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  our  Hy- 
dro])athic  Doctors.  There  is  evidently,  in  some 
of  them,  a disposition  to  retain  two  of  the  old  evils 
— sioNOPOLY  and  high  charges  ; the  latter  they 
seek  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  former.  If 
tl)ey  realise  their  object,  the  poor  especially  will 


* See  much  on  this  subject  in  that  withering  exposee  of  the  Fa- 
culty by  Dll.  Dickson,  of  which  lie  has  pubiished  a People’s 
Lnixios. 
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be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
water  cure,  in  cases  of  accident,  etc.  They  can- 
not })ay  £3.  per  week,  while  in  one  of  the  Estab- 
lishments, besides  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of 
time,  etc.  And  because  a few  benevolent  indivi- 
duals have  tried,  partially  to  remedy  the  evil, 
they  have  been  denounced.  Well,  be  it  so.  Let 
them  persevere,  and  they  will  live  down  such  in- 
terested opposition,  and  be  regarded  as  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  when  their  traducers  are 
covered  with  merited  disgrace.  The  makers  and 
venders  of  Strong  Drinks,  Swords,  Drugs,  Tea; 
Jack  Ketch,  the  grave  digger,  etc.,  like  these,  have 
adoi>ted  the  old,  but  ruinous  nuixim — Live  and 
let  live.”  This  is  utterly  impos,nble.  How  can 
thev  live  if  others  persist  in  living  also. 

I'hough  we  place  little  confidence  in  the  opini- 
ons of  the  Advocate  of  Drugs,  the  public  does; 
and  as  in  most  cases,  the  best  way  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth,  is,  if  possible,  to  hear  the  statements 
of  those  who  have  been  “ behind  the  scene,”  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  views  of  a few  of  the 
initiated.  It  would,  however,  be  an  endless  task, 
and  produce  an  evil  we  are  anxious  to  avoid,  (a 
large  book,)  to  quote  all  the  just  sarcasms,  and 
severe  criticisms  of  medical  men  of  high  repute, 
on  their  own  profession ; many  of  whom  confessed 
they  were  sceptics  in  the  science,  and  as  a proof 
of  their  sincerity,  they  beat  their  lancets  into 
ploughshares,  and  left  the  profession  in  disgust. 
Among  others,  we  mention  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Locke,  Crabbe,  McKenzie,  Sir  II.  Davy,  and  Lord 

Longdale.  , /•  i • 

Sir  W.  Knighton,  who  was  at  the  head  ot  his 
profession,  and  was  also  physician  to  George  I V., 
says,  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  though  in 
many  arts  and  sciences,  improvement  has  advan- 
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ced  in  a step  of  regular  progression  from  the  first, 
in  otliers,  it  has  kept  no  pace  with  time  ; and  we 
look  back  to  ancient  excellence  with  wonder  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  Medicine  seems  to  he  one  of 
those  ill-fated  arts  M’hose  improvement  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  antiquity.” 

Ilad  not  facts  borne  out  the  truth  of  the  Dr’s, 
statement,  how  could  we  account  for  the  fact,  tliat 
there  has  been,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  an  in- 
crease of  disease;  nay,  many  new  ones,  of  only 
three  or  four  hundred  years  standing.  Some  even 
less  than  that — diseases  quite  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Measles  is  a complaint  of  modern  times ; 
Scarlatine  still  more  recent,  having  made  its  ap- 
pearance only  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Small  Pox  is  of  no  very  ancient  date,  since  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  etc.,  give  it  no  place  in  tlieir 
nosological  histories.  W e learn  from  “ Barrow’s 
Travels,”  that  to  this  day.  Southern  Africa  is 
wholly  exempt  from  small  pox  and  canine  mad- 
ness. It  seems  no  writer  mentions  Scurvy  before 
Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  it  broke  out  for  the  first 
time  in  Augustus’s  reign,  at  which  period  we 
know  how  luxurious  the  Romans  had  become. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  J.  Gregory,  the  leading 
Physician  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  held  his 
profession  in  disgpist,  asserts,  that  medical  doc- 
trines are  little  better  than  stark  staring  absurdi- 
ties. Being  asked  what  he  thought  of  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  he  replied,  “ Baillie  knows  nothing  but  Phy- 
sic in  revenge  for  which,  Baillie  afterwards 
wittily  rejoined,  " Gregory  knows  every  thing 
hut  Physic.”  Dr.  Dickson  says,  “ How  I ever 
came  to  believe  one  half  of  the  rubbish  propound- 
ed by  medical  teachers,  I cannot  now  understand ; 
for  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  schools  are  a tissue 
of  the  most  glaring  and  self-evident  absurdities.” 
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— “ Could  you  only  see  as  I have  seen,  says  Dr. 
Dickson,  the  farce*  of  a medical  consultation,  I 
think  you  would  a£?reewith  me,  that  the  impersoni- 
ficatioii  Physic,  like  the  picture  of  Garrick,  might 
he  best  painted  with  Corner/// on  one  side,  and  Trage- 
dy on  tlie  other.”  “ Less  slaughter,  I am  convinc- 
ed, has  been  effected  by  thesicorJ,  than  by  thelan- 
cet.  ’t  Again,  “Of  the  cases  of  mortality  in  the 
earlier  months  of  our  existence,  no  small  propor- 
tion consists  of  those  who  have  sunk  under  the 
oppreneion  of  pharmaceutical  filth.  More  infantile 
subjects  in  this  metropolis,  are,  perhaps,  diurnally 
destroyed  by  the  mortar  and  pestle,  than  in  the  an- 
cient Bethlehem  fell  victims  in  one  day  to  the 
Herodian  massacre.”  And  again,  “Conscience 
feels  little  concern  in  cases  of  medicinal  murder.” 
This  is  “ speaking  out”  with  a vengeance  as  to 
the  “ racking  effects  of  these  days.” 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  of  January, 
1838,  we  have  the  following  testimony  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  London ; he  says, 
“ I visited  the  different  schools,  and  the  students 
of  each  other  hinted,  if  they  did  not  assert,  that 
the  other  sects  killed  their  patients.  I found 
that  provided  the  physician  of  each  was  a man  of 
talent  and  experience,  the  mortality  was  fairly 

* The  author  recollects  an  instance  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  some  years  ago,  which  greatly  tended  to  shake  his 
faith  in  Druggery.  An  eminent  physician  of  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, being  called  in  to  his  friend,  who  was  living  in  a lone  Farm- 
house, and  where  the  author  was  visiting  : after  a few  questions  had 
been  put  and  answered,  the  doctor,  on  examining  the  patient’s 
pulse,  held  with  his  other  hand  his  gold  watch  to  his  ear,  for  at 
least  two  minutes.  Some  general  directions  having  been  given, 
and  a few  compliments  passed,  the  Dr.  » as  about  to  withdraw, 
when  the  lady  of  the  house,  informing  him  that  her  clock  had  slop- 
py in  the  night,  wished  to  know  the  city  time,  in  order  to  sot  the 
clock  right — when,  Lo  ! Behold ! the  Dr.  discovered  that  his  watch 
also  had  stopped  in  the  night,  he  having  forgotten  to  wind  it  up, — 
How  was  it  that  the  Dr.  did  not  discover  this  when  counting  the 
pulsations  of  his  patient  ? 

t Reid’s  Essays  on  Insanity. 
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balanced.”  The  same  Review,  speaking  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  chemical  line,  whose  section  of 
the  business  it  is  to  supply  the  material  of  adul- 
teration* to  the  brewers,  etc.,  says,  Unless  our 
information  is  very  incorrect,  there  are  not  many 
prescriptions  faithf  ully  prepared  in  the  British  do- 
minions. We  believe  there  is  scarcely  a medi- 
cine, however  simple,  which  the  chemists’  art 
cannot  imitate  in  cheap  and  base  material ; — yet 
physicians  prescribe  with  calm  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Franks  assserts,  that  “ thousands  are  slaugh- 
tered IN  THE  QUIET  SICK-ROOM.” 

Dr.  Lardner  says,  It  is  absolutely  frightful 
to  contemplate  the  list  of  poisons  and  ^rugs  with 
which  Porter  has  been  doctored.”  He  mentions, 
among  others,  "Opium,  Henbane,  Coculus  Indi- 
cus.  Aloes,  and  oil  of  Vitriol ;”  and  he  might 
have  added.  Tobacco,  grains  of  Paradise,  Salt- 
petre, Nux  Vomica,  etc.  From  Parliamentaty 
returns,  we  find  that  some  years  the  duty  paid  to 
government  for 


Nux  Vomica,  was. 
Extract  of  do., 
Coculus  Indicus,  . 
Grains  of  Paradise, 


£.631  4 2 

4 7 6 
569  19  5 
3191  2 2 


The  consumption  of  these,  which  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  making  Beer  and  Porter,  has,  of  late 
years  increased.  Nuic  Fomica,  for  example,  u hich 
is  a horrid  poison,  paid  duty  in  1830,  *19].,  hut 
in  1833,  it  paid  *517.  15s. ; Coculus  Indicus  in 
1829,  £139.  15s.,  but  in  1833,  £569.  19s.  5d.— See 
more  in  Bac.,  chap,  xi ; and  Anti-Bac.,  page  71, 
72. 

It  were  easy  to  collect  from  the  pages  of  medi- 
cal writers  of  note  in  their  day,  numerous  passa- 
ges of  similar  import ; but  we  pass  on  to  give  one 
or  two  from  non -professional  writers. 
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Voltaire  fjives  an  account  of  one  Zadig,  who,  in 
an  engagement,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
eye,  near  to  which  an  abscess  formed.  Tiie  alarm 
became  great,  and  Hermes,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian, was  sent  for,  who  came,  attended  by  a nu- 
merous retinue,  and  pronounced  that  Zadig  would 
lose  his  eye,  and  even  predicted  the  day  and  tlie 
hour  when  the  dreadfulaccident  would  take  place. 
Had  it  been  the  right  eye,  said  he,  I could  have 
cured  it,  but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  with- 
out remedy.  All  Babylon,  in  deploring  tbe  fate 
of  Zadig,  venerated  the  profound  knowledge  of 
Hermes.  Two  days  after,  the  tumour  discharged 
itself  spontaneously,  and  Zadig  was  perfectly 
cured.  Hermes  wrote  a book,  in  which  his  ob- 
ject was  to  prove  that  Zadig  ought  not  to  have 
been  cured. — Lord  Byron  called  medicine  the 
destructive  art  of  healing,”  and  on  one  occasion 
says,  “ I got  well  [of  a fever,]  by  the  blessing  of 
barley  water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician.* 
Moliere,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  apothecaries  of 
Paris,  makes  one  of  his  dramatis  personce  say  to 
another,  “ Call  in  a doctor,  and  if  you  do  not  like 
his  physic.  I’ll  soon  find  you  another  who  will 
condemn  it showing  how  completely  at  vari- 
ance medical  authorities  are,  so  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  of  them  agree- 
ing. For  proof  of  this  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  " Fallacy  of  the  Faculty.”  Le  Sage  was  even 
more  severe,  when  he  said,  “ Death  has  two 


• Some  people  tell  you  with  an  air  of  the  miraculous,  that  they 
recovered,  although  given  over  by  their  doctor,  when  they  might 
with  more  reason  have  said,  they  recovered  because  they  were  given 

over.  How  just  was  the  observation  of  the  author  of  Lacon.  T.he 

rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physician,  much  oftencr  than  the  poor 
phy>ician  the  rich  patient ; and  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  one  usu.. 
ally  depends  upon  the  procrastined  disorder  of  the  other. 
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M'ings ; on  one  are  War,  Plague,  Famine,  Fire, 
Shipwreck,  with  all  the  other  miseries  that  j)re- 
sent  him  at  every  instance,  with  a new  prey.  On 
the  other  wing,  you  beliold  a crowd  of  young  })hy- 
sicians,  about  to  take  their  degrees  "before  him. 
Death,  with  a demon  smile,  dubs  them  Doctors, 
having"  first  made  them  swear  never  in  any  way  to 
alter  the  established  practice  of  Physic.”  Locke, 
Smollett,  Goldsmith,  (all  three  Physicians,  held 
their  art  in  contempt,)  Swift,  Temple,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Hazlitt,  etc.,  were  equally  severe. 

That  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  John 
Wesley,  published  a work  in  1747,  in  which,  after 
deprecating  the  mysteries  with  which  the  science 
of  medicine  is  surrounded,  and  the  manner  in 
which  drugs  were  imposed  upon  the  community, 
he  proceeds  in  a manner  which  shows  that  he 
thought  water  might  very  profitably  supercede 
the  use  of  Drugs  altogether.  He  says,  “ The 
common  method  of  compounding  and  decom- 
pounding medicines,  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
common  sense.  Experience  shows,  that  one  tiling 
will  cure  most  diseases,  at  least  as  well  as  twenty 
put  together.  Then  why  add  the  other  nineteen"? 
Only  to  swell  the  apothecaries  bill ; nay,  possibly 
on  purpose  to  prolong  the  distemper*  that  the 
doctor  and  he  may  divide  the  spoil.^’ 

Captain  Claridge,  having  enquired  by  what  de- 
lusions mankind  were  first  induced  to  take  drugs 
says,  In  the  middle  ages,  the  use  of  water  as  a 
drink,  and  a cure  for  diseases,  fell  into  total  dis- 
use, when,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  the  Ara- 
bian doctors  introduced  the  use  of  oriental  druffs 
to  which  they  attributed  miraculous  virtues.”  But 

u me  these  tlie  dictates  of  reason  and  nature  ^ 

‘ Have  mankind  become  healthier  since  their  in- 
troduction? Quite  the  reverse  ! Are  those  na- 
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tions  who  have  done  the  most  liomage  to  tliis 
science,  the  strongest  and  soundest They  are, 
beyond  contradiction,  physically,  if  not  morally, 
the  most  miserable  of  all.  II ow  is  it  with  indi- 
viduals.^ Their  lives  are  worse  than  death.  Nav, 
even  “ the  Masters  of  Physic,  sutfer  very  severely 
from  its  effects  themselves.”  He  further  says, 
“ This  is  the  most  dreadful  malady  of  mankind  ; 
the  poison  plague,  dug  out  by  themselves,  from 
the  black  abysses  of  the  earth  ; thus  has  it  been 
stared  at  as  the  effects  of  deep  science  for  centu- 
ries ; thus  has  frequently  the  last  shilling  been 
offered  at  its  altar.  For  this,  the  greatest  enemy 
that  could  have  beset  mankind,  as  many  milliorift 
have  been  spent  as  would  pay  off  the  national 
debt.  To  the  study  of  these  dangerous  errors, 
have  millions  of  men  applied  the  whole  of  their 
lives  and  abilities.  Backed  by  science,  they  con- 
tended AGAINST  nature  ; but  how  does  she  punish 
those  who  wish  to  master  her 

This  last  quotation  gives  us  a clue  to  the  evil. 
The  effects  have  been  mistaken  for  the  causes, 
and  this  error  in  judgment  has  led  to  errors  in 
practice.  For  instance,  as  justly  observes 

“ It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  many  of  the 
seemingly  violent  phenomena  of  inflammations 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  morl»id  movements, 
but  consist  in  part  at  least,  simiily  of  energetic 
endeavours  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  an  injurious 
agent  or  influence.”  The  drugging  system  is  at 
war  with, — in  opposition  to  nature — actually  ob- 
structing her  operations.  Hence  if  nature  seeks 
to  relieve  herself  by  vomiting,  she  is  insulted  by 
a dose  of  brandy  ; and  in  many  cases  by  these  and 
other  means,  by  violently  increasing  the  vital 
foi  •ce,  it  is  ultimately  destroyed.  Whereas  the 
object  should  be  not  to  oppose  but  to  assist  nature. 
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by  placing  tlie  diseased  organism  generally,  on 
such  a footing  as  shall  enable  their  vegetative  and 
conservative  j>roperties  to  operate  as  eauily  and 
as  efficiently  as  possible : to  develope  their  power 
and  compensate  by  an  act  of  sedf  reparation, 
for  any  disturbing  influence  of  the  morbid  agent. 
This  in  fact  is  the  object  sought  in  the  Hydro- 
pathic mode  of  treatment,  and  it  is  generally  af- 
fected. This  effect,  however,  is  not  produced  so 
much  by  our  measure,  as  by  nature  herself ; and 
all  that  we  can  do  is  to  liberate  the  normal  action 
from  any  oppressing  or  obstructing  causes,  and  af- 
ford it  freedom  of  exertion.*  In  many  cases, 
such  as  slight  indigestion,  etc.,  twentv-four  hours 
abstinence,  or  ceasing  to  load  our  already  over- 
burdened stomach,  with  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  copious  draughts  of  cold  water,  will  ren- 
der any  other  remedy  mtogether  unnecessary.  Some 
rather  serious  cases  have  come  under  our  ol)serva- 
tion,  such  as  vertigo,  e^c.  which  havebeen  curedhy 
little  else  than  putting  the  patient  under  proper 
regimen,  allowing  from  nine  to  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  and  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  water  per 
day,  for  several  weeks.  And  we  could  produce 
high  medical  authority  in  support  of  the  theory, 
that  remedial  means,  no  matter  of  what  kini, 
possess  in  themselves  no  power  of  directly  chang- 
ing a diseased  condition  into  a healthy  one.  All 
that  it  can  eflFectis  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  body  in 
its  own  restoration ; to  accomplish  w'hich,  we 
challenge  Drugs  to  a competition  with  Water. 


* l)R,  Craigie,  a popular  writer  says,  When  healthy  properties 
arc  impairc<l,  we  know  ( f no  agent  by  which  they  can  be  directly 
restored ; when  vital  action  is  perverted  or  deranged,  we  possess 
no  means  of  iinmediaUly  rectifying  it,  hut  must  be  satisfied  with 
using  those  means  under  which  it  is  most  likely  to  rectify  itself. 
This  we  maintain  is  a rational  and  common  sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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As  stKH^essful  results  are  the  test  of  ynedicnl,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  truth,  and  is  the  professed 
aim  of  all  treatment,  we  appeal  to  this  tribunal  ; 
believing  with  Dr.  Macartney,  one  of  the  fii-st 
physiologists  of  his  day,  that  “ water,  when  its 
properties  and  modes  of  application  are  well  known , 
will  be  worth  all  other  remedies  put  together.”  A 
conviction  of  this  kind  induced  Bernardo,  a monk 
of  Sicily,  in  the  year  172  t,  to  go  to  Malta,  where 
he  effected  some  astonishing  cures  with  water,  the 
fame  of  which  spread  throughout  Europe ; the 
water  was  iced;  which  he  used  internally  and 
externally.  He  allowed  his  patient  to  eat  very 
little.  The  Doctors  laughed  at  him  at  first,  hut 
confident  of  the  soundness  of  his  theory,  and  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  his  j>lan  to  theirs,  he 
made  a proposition  that  they  should  take  100  pa- 
tients, and  said  if  they,  by  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment, could  cure  40,  he  would  undertake  to  cure 
the  other  60  more  easily  and  securely,  and  in 
shorter  time.  His  success  was  amazing  ; Look 
also  at  the  practice  of  the  German  Peasant, 
PniESNiTz,  which  however  unnatural  it  may  ap- 
j)ear  to  those  who  have  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  others  m Iio  have  all  their  lifetime 
outraged  nature,  by  living  in  opposition  to  her 
laws,  proves  by  its  stupendous  effects,  that  it  is 
based  on  the  soundest  and  most  rational  ])hysio- 
logical  principles.  Where,  in  the  history  of 
drugs,  and  drug  doctors,  shall  we  find  a man, 
who,  like  him,  has  had  under  his  charge  nearl)’^ 
3000  patients  within  two  years,  (14  of  whom 
were  Doctors.)  most  of  whom  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  science  find  drugs  ; who  can  say  with 
him,  that  during  that  time  he  has  not  lost  more 
than  two  individuals.  In  these  days  ftimty  is 
every  thing.  We  care  not  a rush  for  Theories — 


US 
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give  US  RESULTS.  Compare  the  above  fact  with 
cases  treated  by  drugs  in  our  hospitals^  etc.  But 
this  plan  has  several  other  advantages  ; it  is  not 
revolting  to  the  sense  of  taste — can  be  self  admin- 
istered— every  where  procured — and  if  not  abus- 
ed, is  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  a proof  of  the  growing  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held,  we  refer  to  the  facts,  that  there  are 
already  from  20  to  30  Establishments,  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  most  of  which  are  j)resided 
over  by  very  eminent  medical  men,  who  have  re- 
linquished the  lucrative  practice  of  drugs,  the 
caj)abilities  of  which  they  were  well  acquainted 
with,  and  have  embraced  Hydropathy.  Among 
these  we  mention  with  respect,  Drs.  E.  Johnson, 
Courtney,  Lovell,  King,  Sir  E.  Scudamore,  Hume, 
Whetherhead,  Wilson,  Gully,  Weiss,  etc.,  etc. 
Besides  which,  a number  of  persons  have,  and 
are  still  practising  it  privately,  in  their  own  houses 
■with  very  great  advantages. 

But  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence 
w’hich  has  been  produced  in  favour  of  the  superi- 
or value  of  Water  as  a Therapeutic,  it  is  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  where  the  parties  concern- 
ed are  influenced  by  prejudice  and  interest ; the 
mind  will  be  warped  ; for  as  Locke  says,  Who, 
even  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his 
old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowle<lge  and 
learning,  which,  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his 
time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out 
stark-naked,  in  quest  of  new  notions?  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able 
to  j)revail,  as  the  wind  was  with  the  traveller  to 
part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster. 
It  is  therefore,  too  much,  to  expect  the  regular 
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practitioner,  who  has  very  naturally  frreat  preju- 
dices* against  so  great  an  innovation  on  his 
accustomed  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  to  adopt 
our  plan,  unless  he  had  not  a good  practice  on  the 
old  plan.  On  the  other  hand  as  a medical  writer 
says,  “ A comfortable  medical  practice  is  a vei-y 
])leasant  easy  going  business,  which  may  be  easily 
described : — a compliment  or  two — a promise — ■ 
and  a prescription — and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
(juinva.”  This  is  the  reason  assigned,  by  the 
same  author,  why  so  few  medical  men  are  found 
conducting  the  water  cure,  for  he  seems  reluctant 
tt>  ascribe  it  to  their  want  of  discernment,  to  dis- 
cover its  superiority  over  tliat  of  drugs.  But 
even  some  of  those  who  haveadopted  Hydropathy, 
and  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  drug- 
ing  tlie  people,  are  exceedingly  annoyed  at  find- 
ing their  “vested  right”  unceremoniously  invaded 
by  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  some 
from  amongst  tinkers,  or  tailors,  or  teetotal 
messengers,  or  any  others  who  have  notliing  else 
to  do.”  These  roj professional  men  wlio  write 
upon  and  practice  the  water  cure  are  severely  re- 
primanded, as  acting  from  purely  selfish  motives. 
M'hereas  in  scores  of  instances  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  remuneration  whatever,  except  tliat 
arising  from  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  men.  Besides,  charges  of  this  kind 


• Dr  Bicel  of  Strasburg.  says.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I 
am  a Doctor,  and  that  pride  must  suffer  by  receiving  lessons  from 
so  humble  a source  as  that  of  a peasant.  And  speaking  of  the  con- 
duct of  medical  men,  in  reference  to  Hydropathy,  he  S'lys.  I ^all 
not  look  for  the  motives,  lest  1 should  not  hud  them  of  the  most 
honourable  nature  ; but  will  content  myself  vyth  observing  that 
its  too  great  simplicity  was,  and  .still  if,  its  only  fault.  The 
learned  fear  to  be  robbed  of  their  science- the  practitioner  of  his 
connexion— and  the  apothecaries  tremble  lor  their  shops  and 

drugs.  ^ 2 
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come  with  a very  i)ad  grace  from  such  men  a‘< 
Z)r.  G-raham,  etc.,  who  liave  enriched  tliemselves 
by  their  enormous  charges  for  advice,  etc.,  m» 
more  calculated  to  benefit  the  patient,  than  that 
given  by  these  ?/wprofessional  tinkers,  etc.,  etc. 

Physician  heal  thyself”  of  selfishness,  and  re- 
frain from  throwing  stones,  till  you  have  secured 
your  own  windows.  But  what  is  implied  in  all 
this  outcry  against  non-professional  men,  in  which 
we  are  sorry  to  find  some  of  our  Hydropaths  are 
joining.^  though  it  is  indisputable  that 

great  good  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  those 
persons  on  whom  contempt  is  sought  to  be  brought 
by  calling  them  opprobrious  names ; these  results 
have  not  been  produced  by  medical  men.  The 
monopoly  has  been  broken  in  upon — their  craft 
is  in  danger.  It  was  not  a Doctor,*  but  a Teeto- 
tal messenger,  etc.  Fudge!  What  is  the  differ- 
ence to  a sick  man,  whether  it  was  a tinker, 
tailor,  teetotal  messenger,  etc.,  or  a fellow  of 
some  learned  University  who  was  dubbed  with  an 
M.D.,  that  found  out,  or  employed,  the  means  of 
making  or  keeping  him  well.  We  are  advocates 
for  an  enlightened  view  of  things.  Truth  fears 
nothing  so  much  as  concealment,  and  desires  no- 
thing so  much  as  clearly  to  be  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  all.  Truth  will  successfully  assert  its  own 
supremacy — ^bear  ultimately  its  proper  sway  on 


• The  practice  of  physic  has  been  more  improved  by  the  c.asual 
experiments  of  illiterate  nations,  and  the  rash  ones  of  vagabond 
quacks,  than  by  the  reasonings  of  all  the  once  celebrated  professors 
of  it,  and  theoretic  teachers  in  the  several  schools  of  Europe ; very 
few  of  whom  have  furnished  us  with  one  new  medicine,  or  ’ have 
taught  us  better  how  to  use  our  old  ones,  or  have  in  any  instance 
at  all  improved  the  art  of  curing  diseases.— Dk.  Hebekden’s 
Medicine. 

Reform  not  often  proceeds  from  within,  and  in  no  time  or  coun- 
try did  it  ever  make  progress,  unless  assisted  from  without.— Dr. 
Dickson. 
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the  subject ; and  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  persons  of  discernment  and  free  from  jire- 
judice,  that  the  system  now  considered  isofj^reat 
efficacy,  and  one  worthy  of  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  pul)lic.”*  Let  us  not  then  withhold  any 
thing  on  this  subject,  which  we  know  to  be  true, 
though  it  may  entail  rtftu.vc,  nuKrcprenentation , and 
a variety  of  dimgreenhles  which  most  men  are 
naturally  anxious  to  avoid.  But  there  are  too 
many  who  feel  like  tlie  French  King,  who  said, 
“ These  matters,  however  bad,  and  however  des- 
tined to  be  removed  by  m.an’s  enlightenment, 
will  last  my  time,  and  serve  my  purpose.  Aprift 
nous  le  Deluge, Is  this  right?  Are  we  to  hold 
our  peace  when  evil  is  rampant,  and  choose  ease 
rather  than  usefulness  ? — personal  convenienre, 
rather  than  the  public  good  ? Away  with  such 
views ! Spurn  them  with  the  contemi)t  they  de- 
serve, and  ‘'work  while  it  is  called  to  day.” 
Exjiect,  however,  that  you  will  meet  with  opposi- 
tion ; for  though  we  are  grieved  that  it  should 
he  so,  yet  so  it  is,  that  giving  offence  to  some 
parties  in  making  known  any  novelty,  or  seeking 
to  introduce  or  extend  any  improvement  cannot 
be  avoided.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
things.  “ Persecution  has  ever  been  the  reward 
of  truth,  before  that  truth  has  made  itself  fashion- 
able.”t  “And  whosoever  shall  move  one  step 
beyond  the  line  of  the  world’s  convention,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  the  thundering  anathemas 


* Dr.  Graham.  This  gentleman  regards  Hydropathy  only  as 
an  auxiliary  to  drugs.  This  however,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
several  very  eminent,  and  successful  Hydropaths,  who  are  of  o])in- 
ion  that  mixing  the  water  treatment  with  that  of  drugs,  i.s  highly 
dangerous ; may  cost  the  patient  his  life ; and  cannot  fail  to  bring 
Hydropathy  into  contempt, 
f Dr.  F.  Lees,  the  Teetotal  champion. 
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and  obloquies  of  all  who  wish  to  stand  well  with 
the  arbiters  of  public  o])inion.”*  Persecution  is 
the  last  resource  of  those,  who,  conscious  that  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  and  their  j)ractices  by 
lo(jie,  employ  brute  force.  And  whenever  you  see 
a disputant  in  a rage  and  hear  him  threaten,  you 
may  be  sure  he  feels  he  is  beaten  in  urguinent : 
hence  if  he  can,  he  turns  persecutor,  this  being 
his  forlorn  hope.  The  ingenious  De  Foe  says 
“ He  that  opposes  his  judgment  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  times,  ought  to  be  backed  with  unan- 
swerable truths ; and  he  that  has  truth  on  his 
side  is  a fool  as  well  as  a coward,  if  he  be  afraid 
to  own  it,  because  of  the  currency  of  the  multi- 
tudet  of  other  men’s  opinions.”  “In  proportion 
as  any  branch  of  study  leads  to  important  and 
useful  results — in  ])roportion  as  it  gains  ground 
in  public  estimation — in  pro])ortion  as  it  tends  to 
overthrow  prevailing  errors — in  the  same  degree 
it  may  be  expected  to  call  forth  any  declamation 
from  those  m ho  are  trying  to  desj)ise  wliat  they 
will  not  learn,  and  wedded  to  prejudices  which 
they  cannot  defend.  Galileo  probably  would  have 
escaped  ]>ersecution,  if  his  discoveries  could  have 
been  (lisj)roved,  and  his  reasonings  refuted.” 

How  often  have  we  heard  persons  exclaiming 
when  the  Doctor  lias  sent  his  complwieyits  etc.,  at 
Christmas, 


* Bentham. 

+ An  error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth  the 
■worse  for  having  lain  neglected  : and  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  any 
■where  in  the  world,  1 doubt,  as  things  are  managed,  whetlier  truth 
■would  have  tlie  majority  : at  least,  ■w  hile  the  authority  ol  men, 
and  not  the  examination  of  things  must  be  its  measiire,— Locke. 
Truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  numbers,  but  ■with  knowledge  and 
correct  judgment.  Nothing  is  more  clear  from  history,  than  that 
ill  most  things  the  majority  is  iuthe  wrong. 
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“ Oh  ! what  a Bill ! 

Here’s  halt  a crown  for  draught  and  pill 
Which  did  not  cost  him  two  pence.” 

And  though  the  people  have  been  more  to  blame 
in  this  matter  than  the  Doctor,  they  are  now  be-  * 

ginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  value  of  cold 
water — they  see — 

“ That’s  the  best  Physic  which  doth  cure  our  ills, 

Without  the  charge  of  ’Pothecaries’  Bills.” 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  who  still  esti- 
mate and  remunerate  the  service  of  their  profes- 
sional attendant,  by  no  other  criterion  than  the 
(juantity  of  drugs  they  have  taken.*  Nay,  they 
even  boast  of  the  quantity  they  have  taken  in  a 


• Of  a great  many  anecdotes  told  us  by  one  well  acquainted  with 
English  medical  practice,  we  shall  select  one  as  an  illustration  of 
the  extent  of  prejudice  existing  upon  this  subject,  and  its  effects  in 
corrupting  practitioners.  An  elderly  lady  received  a hurt  in  her 
arm,  which  re<iuired  the  attendance  of  a medical  practitioner,  re- 
siding at  two  or  three  miles  distance.  lie  dressed  it  about  twenty  1 

times,  and  saw  it  completely  healed.  Now  was  his  time  to  consi- 
der how  he  should  be  paid.  My  only  chance  said  he  to  himself,  is  ' 

to  begin  ordering  medicine.  He  therefore  affected  to  think  unfa-  1 

vourably  of  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  her  arm  : it  betokened  a .j 

bad  state  of  the  blood.  I shall  send  you  something  for  it,  said  he.  'f 

He  now  began  a course  of  medicine,  to  which  the  old  lady  very 
willingly  submitted ; at  length  it  amounted  to  nine  pounds,  he  ad-  ^ 

mitted  she  was  well,  and  sent  in  his  bill.  When  he  next  called, 
she  told  him  she  had  got  the  bill,  and  was  wishing  to  pay  it ; but  , 

I think,  said  she,  you  must  have  .surely  committed  a mistake  in 
drawing  it  out.  What  seems  wrong,  madam?  inquired  he.  If  ' 

there  be  any  error,  of  course  we  can  easily  rectify  it!  Oh,  why, 
you  have  nine  pounds  here  for  medicine — that  is  all  very  well — I 
have  had  that.  Hut  you  have  throe  pounds  ten  for  dressing  ray  ' 

arm.  Now  you  know,  I had  nothing  there.  You  were  only  put 
to  a little  trouble,  which  was  the  same  as  nothing.  I cannot  un-  i 

derstand  this  part  of  your  bill  at  all!  Oh!  very  well!  said  he, 
if  you  think  so,  we’ll  deduct  the  charge  for  dressing  ! It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  the  balance  was  ample  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  for  his  medicines  !— Cuambebs  Edinbuegu  Joua-  ' 
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giventime.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  thefinixh 
tint  given  to  tlieir  credulity ; “ The  Doctor  said 
if  1 had  not  had  a constitution  like  n horse,  I never 
could  have  stood  it and  he  might  have  added — 
Had  you  not  the  mind  of  an  ass  you  never 
would.”  But  without  being  too  sanguine,  may 
we  not  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
those  ^‘Innocent?  deceptive  medicines,  which  are 
in  many  cases  given  to  please  the  patient” — 
that  we  shall  hear  wholesale  Druggists  declare 
that  “ times  are  bad,”  that  water  is  riz  and 
drugs  are  fell” — that  young  Dentists,  before  they 
get  old  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  not 
so  much  tooth  ache — that  whole  sets  are  not 
destroyed  at  a sitting,  by  mercury  and  calomel ; 
or  by  slower  degrees,  though  with  equal  effect, 
by  hot  tea,  coffee,  etc ; and  animal  food,  as  in 
the  days  of  yore — that  drugs  will  be  like  the  La- 
tin language,  a dead  letter,  or  like  some  other 
things,  be  rendered  obsolete  by  time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  man’s  enlightenment — that  the  service  of 
a vast  majority  of  medical  men  will  be  dispensed 
with  as  useless,  and  the  few  who  remain  to  direct 
the  agency  of  cold  water,  shall  enjoy  the  full  con- 
fidence of  an  enlightened  temperate  people,  and  be 
cheerfully  and  liberally  compensated  in  exchange 
for  scientific  truth — not  for  murderous  drugs.” 
That  we  are  not  singular,  or  so  much  so  as 
some  imagine,  we  refer  to  the  declaration  of  a 
few,  whose  testimony  may  have  some  weight  with 
the  public.  Du.  Orpen  says  “ Every  year  adds 
to  my  conviction  that  if  the  public  would  act  with 
common  sense,  and  relinquish  those  drinking 
habits  which  h.ave  so  long  domineered  over  society, 
they  would  enjoy  such  a portion  of  health  as  would 
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starve  almost  all  the  physicians.  Tliis  is  my  simple 
statement,”  says  he,  “ contrary  to  my  own  per- 
sonal interest  and  adcantaye."  And  Dr.  Court- 
ney says,  “ Plain  wholesome  food,  and  the  pure 
element,  irater,  and  nothing  stronger,  should 
ever  enter  the  system,  and  take  my  word  for  it, 
whoever  follows  this  system,  will  seldom  want  a 
doctor.  The  Teetotaller,”  [especially  those  of 
them  who  have  taken  the  third  stage]  “ are  the 
very  worst  customers  the  Doctor  ever  had.  They 
will  close  the  shops  of  the  Doctors,  as  fast  as  they 
will  tlie  breweries.  ’ The  “ Times,”  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Claridge’s  work  on  Hydropathy,  say  “Apo- 
thecaries Hall,  our  next  door  neighbour,  to 
wliich  we  have  often  resorted  for  relief,  and  de- 
parted under  a notion  that  we  obtained  it,  now 
totters  to  a fall  on  the  fiat  of  a Silesian  ^leasant  ” 
'I'he  Era  also  observes,  “ if  one  tithe  ot  the  be- 
neficial effects  adduced  by  iMr.  Claridge,  from  the 
simple  element,  cold  water,  can  be  substantiated, 
we  can  only  say,  let  the  Doctors  look  to  themselves, 
or  they  will  ere  long  hav'e  a roughish  time  of  it.” 
Of  Hydropathy,  therefore,  we  may  say  with 
great  propriety  and  assiu'ance,' — 

“ Great  Docto"  t the  art  of  curing’s  cured  by  thee  ; 

We  now  thy  patient  Physic  see 

From  all  inveterate  diseases  free  ; 

Purged  of  old  errors  by  thy  cure. 

New  dieted.,  put  forth  to  dearer  air  ; 

It  now  will  strong  and  healthful  prove  ; 

Itself  before  lethargic  lay,  and  could  not  move." 

Old  Pokm. 

.'\s  liowevor,  those  who  are  “ advocates  for  an 
enliglitcned  view  of  things,”  must  in  carryingout 
their  principles,  in  endeavouring  to  make  con- 
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verts  to  their  oj)inionSj  necessarily  liave  up  liill 
work  for  a time,  and  sometimes  “ lireak  a lance 
with  their  opponents ; yea,  even  receive  a few 
scars  in  the  bloodless  encounter,  we  must  console 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  and  “ heal  all  their 
scratches  with  water.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


AIR. 


“ The  enjoyment  of  free  air  may  be  considered  as  .a 
nourishment  equally  necessary  for  our  existence  as  eating 
and  drinking.  Pure  air  is  essentially  the  greatest  means 
of  strengthening  and  supporting  life  ; while  confined  and 
corrupted  air  is  a most  subtle  and  deadly  poison. 

Dh.  Hufkland. 


Thebe  are  few  circumstances  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  to  which  so  little  atten- 
tion is  generally  paid,  as  the  breathing  of  pure 
air.  A short  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  atmosphere  acts  on  the  animal  body,  will  pro- 
bably be  the  best  means  of  impressing  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  impoi-tance  of  a due  supjrly  of 
this  first  necessary  of  life.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  a subtle  and  fluid  sub- 
stance, which  surrounds  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  which  all  living  beings  respire,  either  by  tbe 
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lung's,  tlie  jK)res  of  the  skin, ; or  by  both.*  It  is 
the  element  to  which  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  owes  its  life,  beauty,  and  preservation.  All 
the  changes  which  we  see  take  place  in  different 
beings  here  below,  depend  upon  air.  It  is  so 
needful  to  the  existence  of  animals,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  could  not  live  more  than  half 
a minute  if  they  were  deprived  of  it ; and  the 
others  coulil  not,  generally,  bear  the  want  of  it 
more  than  two  days.  It  is  necessary  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  ; and  even  plants 


* Respiration,  says  Professor  Liebig,  is  the  falling  ■weight,  the 
bent  spring,  which  keeps  the  clock  in  motion ; the  inspirations  or 
expirations  are  the  stroke  of  the  pendulum  which  regulate  it.  In 
our  ordinary  time-pieces,  we  know,  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
the  effect  produced  on  their  rate  of  going,  by  changes  in  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  or  in  the  external  temperature  Few,  however, 
have  a clear  conception  of  the  influence  of  air  and  temperature  on 
the  health  of  the  human  body  ; and  yet  the  research  into  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  normal  state  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  case  of  a clock.  Dr.  E.  Johnson  says,  Respiration 
is  as  certainly  performed  by  the  skin  as  the  lungs,  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  that  nature,  in  her  anxiety  to  en- 
sure a full  and  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  all  important  func- 
tions of  respiration,  has  provided  us  with  a double  set  of  respira- 
tory apparatus,  viz.,  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  As  a proof  of  this, 
he  refers  to  experiments,  which  have  shown  that  the  animal  breath 
consists  of  carbonic  acid,  the  vapour  of  water,  and  nitrogen.  And 
that  the  same  experiment  of  the  same  experimenters,  have  proved 
that  the  exhalation  from  the  body — the  breath  of  the  skin — is  also 
composed  of  the  same  constituents — carbonic  acid,  vapour  of  water 
and  nitrogen — and  that,  therefore,  perspiration  and  respiration,  as 
the  very  words  themselves  would  indicate,  are  essentially  the  same. 
I.iebig  also  says,  from  the  first  moment  that  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  skin  arc  interrupted  or  disturbed,  compounds,  rich 
in  carbon,  appear  in  the  urine — that  carbon  which  ought  to  have 
been  given  off  either  by  the  lungs  or  by  the  skin,  whichever  of  the 
two  happen  to  be  in  fault.  But  important  as  the  skin  is,  as  our 
assistant  organ  of  respiration,  we  utterly  deprive  ourselves  of  its 
assistance,  by  the  absurd  fashion  of  our  dress,  and  the  ridiculous 
care  with  which  we  defend  the  skin  from  all  access  of  atmospheric 
air  thus,  to  a large  extent,  shutting  out  the  oxygen,  so  vitally  es- 
sential to  life ; and  shutting  in  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  known 
to  be  so  deadly  to  all  animal,  and  also  to  vegetable  life.  YVhen 
shall  we  learn  to  be  wise ! “ When  shall  it  once  be.” 
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in  order  to  vegetate  have  need  of  air.  Sounds 
could  not  be  propagated  without  it,  nor  could 
winds  be  formed.  The  sun  itself  could  not  fur- 
nish us  witli  either  a sufficiency  of  liglit  or  heat, 
if  tiie  air  did  not  surround  our  globe. 

Every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
pressed  by  a column  of  air  of  15lbs.  weight ; every 
square  foot,  by  one  of  2160  lbs. ; and  a middle- 
sized  man,  whose  surface  is  about  14  feet  carries 
a load  of  atmospheric  air  equal  to  30,240  lbs. 
weiglit ! By  means  of  heat  the  air  may  be  made 
to  occupy  a space  550,000  times  greater  than  that 
which  it  occupies  in  its  common  atmospheric 
state. 

Tliis  air  is  a compound  of  different  airs,  called 
gasses  ; of  which  a gas  called  oxygen,  (and  some- 
times from  its  being  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  animal  life,  vital  air,)  forms  21  parts  in 
every  100;  the  remaining  79  parts,  being  a gas 
called  nitrogen,  or  azote.  The  air  which  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  breathing,  and  througli 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  acts  on  the  Idood  whicli  is 
returned  through  the  veins  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  change  it  from  dark  purple 
to  a light  scarlet.  In  this  process  the  oxygen 
disappear-s,  having  formed  chemical  combinations 
with  certain  substances  contained  in  the  venous 
blood,  by  which  it  is  changed  p.artly  into  a gas, 
called  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  into  water. 
A minute  proportion  of  this  gas  is  consequently 
found  in  the  present  air  we  meet  with.  Tine  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  not  only  unfit  for  the  support  of 
life,  but  it  is  positively  a poison,  since  a given 
proportion  of  the  atmospheric  air  will  support  an 
animal  much  longer,  if  this  gas  be  removed  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  tlian  if  it  be  suffered  t<»  re- 
main. By  the  abstraction  of  tlie  substance  from 
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which  these  new  combinations  are  formed,  the 
])lood  is  purified  and  rendered  fit  to  stimulate  to 
proper  action,  tlie  nerves  and  muscles  ; to  restore 
the  structure  of  the  various  portions  of  the  body, 
which  are  continually  becoming  useless,  and  being 
removed,  to  furnish  the  secretions,  as  they  are 
called,  by  which  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
other  processes  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 
bodies,  are  performed.  In  short,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  of  scripture,  which  has  been 
quoted,  and  illustrated,  by  the  greatest  physiolo- 
gists of  this  country — “ the  blood  is  the  life  there- 
ofand  the  blood  itself  loses  its  vitality,  if  it 
be  not  continually  purified  by  exposure  to  the 
action  of  atmospheric  air. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  an 
animal  be  confined  to  a given  quantity  of  air, 
every  time  the  act  of  breathing  is  repeated,  that 
air  is  contaminated,  and  is  becoming  less  fit  for 
the  ])roper  performance  of  the  process  above  de- 
scribed. Every  time  the  blood  circulates,  it  con- 
sequently gets  more  impure,  and  less  capable  of 
stimulating  the  heart,  .and  other  organs,  to  action. 
The  circulation  becomes  more  languid,  till  the 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  animal  dies.  This 
truth  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  such  facts 
as — the  short  time  during  which  a person  can  ex- 
ist in  a diving-bell — the  well  known  story  of  the 
black-hole,  or  prison  of  Calcutta — and  circumstan- 
ces which  have  occurred,  and  are  still  occurring 
in  the  accursed  African  slave  trade. 

It  is  calculated  that  every  individual  consumes 
about  five  cubic  feet  of  air  in  an  hour,  or  in  other 
words,  deprives  such  a quantity  of  air  of  its  oxy- 
gen, or  vital  principle.  If  an  hundred  persons, 
therefore,  were  confined  in  a room,  thirty  feet 
long,  twenty-five  broad,  and  thirty  high,  the 
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whole  of  the  air  in  that  apartment^  consisting  ol 
2^2,500  cubic  feet,  unless  renewed,  would  be  ren- 
dered noxious  in  about  four  hours  and  a half.  By 
an  experiment  of  the  celebrated  Halen,  a gallon 
of  air  was  consumed,  or  spoiled,  by  the  steam  of 
the  breath,  in  one  minute,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
respiration  ; hence,  a hogsliead,  or  sixty-three 
gallons,  would  hardly  supply  a human  being  for 
an  bour. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  and  ably 
written  articles,  in  that  excellent  periodical,  the 
ChriKtian  Witiiefin,  on  this  subject,  which  will  am- 
ply repay  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  ap- 
peal is  to  the  women  of  England,  on  behalf  of 
300,000  young  men  and  boys,  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  trade  and  industry,  in  the  i\le- 
tropolis,  and  suffering  by  the  late  hour  system. 
Their  condition  is  described  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  shown  to  be  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Employed  for  sixteen  or  seventeen,  or  more  hours 
every  day — in  shops  badly  ventilated  nearly  fill- 
ed with  'customers  for  several  hours — at  night, 
having  twenty  or  thirty  gas-burners,  each  con- 
suming as  much  oxygen  as  four  persons — always 
standing  on  their  legs — compelled  to  take  their 
three  meals  in  half  an  hour — all  this,  must,  in  the 
end,  be  ruinous  to  tlie  health  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  endure  it.  The  air  they  breathe  in 
the  day  time  is  decidedly  bad,  and^  becomes  gra- 
dually more  and  more  impure,  until  in  tlie  even- 
ing, when  the  doors  are  closed,  the  shop  more 
crowded,  and  the  gas  burning,  it  becomes  po,si- 
tiveb/  and  aetivehi  pern  icioiis.  The  results  of  such 
a state  of  things  may  be  easily  inferred.  1 he 
lungs  imperfectly  perform  their  functions;  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  l>lood  is  only  partially 
oxyyoliscdy  or  chanj^ed  from  tli6  t'cuou>s  into  tlio 
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arterial ; tlie  circulation  becomes  sluggish ; aU 
the  secretions  are  rendered  impure  by  the  im])u- 
ritv  of  the  blood;  digestion  is  impaired ; the  mus- 
cular system  is  weakened ; and  the  whole  physi- 
cal constitution  becomes,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  subject  of  chronic  di-sense.  Tliis  subject 
is  now,  happily  exciting  great  interest,  and  we 
beseech  our  readers  to  j)eruse  tlie  articles  above 
referred  to,  for  themselves.  Let  them  do  it 
without  delay,  and  act  upon  their  convictions. 

Is  it  not  also  surprising,  that  while  we  take  so 
much  care  about  our  food,  we  should  not  bestow 
even  more  attention  upon  an  article,  equally,  if 
not  more  essential  to  health  and  enjoyment } 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  make  our 
rooms  air  tight — of  liuddling  ourselves  up  in  a 
large  quantity  of  clothes*  by  day  and  by  night — ■ 
and  in  the  latter  case,  of  surrounding  ourselves 
with  close  drawn  bed  curtains,  as  if  we  actually 
wanted  to  stifle  ourselves.  ^Ve  do  not  act  so  fool- 
ishly with  the  delicate  and  fragile  plants  in  our 
gardens.  As  it  has  been  beautifully  said  ; “ see 
bow  they  .are  buffeted  by  the  wind,  and  alternate- 
ly scorched  hy  the  sun,  and  deluged  by  the  rain. 


■*  The  case  adverted  to  by  Dr.  E.  .Tohnson,  is  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence.  He  says,  I got  into  a coach,  a mile  from  London,  the 
other  day,  because  there  was  no  room  outside.  The  weather  was 
dry,  but  cold  and  sharp.  In  the  corner  of  the  coach  there  sat  a 
mighty  combination  of  bone  and  muscle,  thew  and  sinew,  all  as- 
sisting in  the  formation  of  what  should  have  been  a man  He  was, 
at  least,  six  feet  high,  and  “ liearded  like  a pad and  seemed  as 
well  able  to  carry  the  coach  as  the  coach  was  to  carry  him  ! As 
soon  as  I enterei  the  vehicle,  I let  down  the  window  ; but  before  I 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  there  issued,  from  amidst  the  cloaks, 
and  coats,  and  shawls,  and  wrappings,  and  muftlings,  in  which  this 
great  thing  had  enveloped  itself,  a voice  of  supplication  and  woe  : 
*•  For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  the  window  dow  n ! 1 am  so  suscepti- 

ble—so  extremely  susceptible  !”  Had  he  been  as  capable  of  think- 
ing. as  he  was  susceptible  of  feeling,  lie  w ould  have  seen  he  was  the 
author  of  the  evil  of  which  he  complained. 
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and  frozen  by  the  frost,  and  spattered  by  the  mnd, 
and  briislied  and  bruised  by  the  passeiit^er’s  foot  ! 
Yet  how  greenly  arnl  healthily  they  grow  ! 'I'uke 
them  into  your  p.irlour,  and  warm  them  by  tlie 
lire,  and  curtain  tliem.  with  Hannel,*  and  defend 
them  from  the  cold,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
and  the  rude  contact  of  the  traveller’s  foot,  and 
the  other  ‘ discomforts’  of  this  out-of-door  exist- 
ence. W'hat  think  you  ? will  they  continue  to 
flourish  as  greenly  and  as  healthilv  as  before  ? 
UJh!  but,’  say  you,  ‘ there  is  a difference  between 
a man  and  a cabbage  !’  A difference  ! ^V'hy,  1 
know  there  are  many  differences ! A man  does 
not  bear  leaves  and  look  green  ; a cabbage  has 
neither  arms  nor  legs  ; and  though  it  has  as  good 
a heart  as  many  M'ho  rejoice  in  the  name  and  na- 
ture of  man,  still  that  heart  contains  no  blood. 
But  w^hat  of  all  this?  To  constitute  analogy, 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  agreement 
in  every  particular.  At  this  rate,  there  would  be 
no  analogy  between  man  and  woman,  nor  even 
between  man  and  man  ; for  there  are,  probably, 
no  two  men  in  existence  exactly  alike.  But,  in 
all  that  concerns  our  present  purpose,  the  man 
and  the  plant  are  perfectly  analagous  ; they  are 
both  living  beings,  destined  to  exist  under  certain 


* Mr.  Beanish,  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  says,  there  is  not  one  of  these  surfaces  which  is 
not  permeable  to  the  external  air,  nor  is  there  one  of  the  element- 
ary cells  of  our  body  which  docs  not  absorb  and  elaborate  the  at- 
mospheric gases,  thereby  disengaging  and  absorbing  caloric  by 
turns.  Hence  the  injurious  effects  of  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin : for.  by  preventing  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  eft'cctu- 
ally  stops  the  elaboration  of  caloric  by  that  organ  weakens  its  tis- 
sues, and  throws  often  an  overpowering  amount  of  labour  upon  the 
lungs,  producing,  first,  functional  derangement,  and  ultimately, 
organic  changes.  What  would  be  said  if  a piece  of  flannel  were 
constantly  worn  upon  the  mouth?  And  yet  this  would  be  about 
as  philosophical  as  applying  it  to  the  skin. 
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circumstances — living-systems,  destined  to  occupy 
a certain  position  witliin  tlie  circumference  of  that 
circle  of  existence  which  constitutes  the  universal 
whole.  Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  physi<»logy,  will  l>e  astonished, 
upon  examination,  to  find  how  little,  indeed,  is 
tlie  real  and  essential  dilference  between  plants 
and  animals.  In  all,  life  is  the  same,  more  or  less 
complex,  hut  still  the  same  ; consisting,  in  all,  of 
a number  of  effects,  resulting  from  a depending 
upon,  the  four  grand  conditions  of  matter  : viz., 

OnOAiNlSM,  CONTRACTILITY,  SEiVSIBILITY,  and  STI- 
MULI.” 

Dr.  Bigel  observes ; Air  is  the  food  of  thelungs, 
being  the  same  to  them  as  food  to  the  stomach  ; 
and  Dr.  HufeJand  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  there  is  a great  accession  of  vital  nourish- 
ment from  without,  which  is  received  by  our  lungs 
and  skin ; and  which  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  nourishment  received  by  the  stomach. 

I'he  Abbe  Sanetorius,  a Florentine,  wlut  was 
well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  supports  the 
same  view.  He  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  determining  what  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion ought  to  pass  from  the  body,  when  in  a 
healthy  state.  To  ascertain  this,  he  placed  small 
glasses,  some  not  larger  than  thimbles,  (having 
first  cleaned  and  weighed  them,)  on  A-arious  parts 
of  the  body,  when,  after  indefatigable  research, 
the  result  proved  that  every  man  ought  to  pass 
from  his  body  daily,  from  six  to  seven  pounds; 
tAvo  pounds  and  a half  are  suj)posed  to  pass  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  evacuation,  and  the  remainder 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin.  But  as  few  ])ersons  take 
more  than  one  pound  and  a half  of  solids,  and  two 
jiounds  of  litpiids  into  their  stomachs  in  a day,  the 
(piestion  noAv  arises,  Avhence  this  great  residue 
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orif^inates  ; the  answer  is,  that  men,  like  all  other 
organic  things, yi'erf  upon  air.  If  this  be  true,  it 
follows,  that  much  depends  upon  what  sort  of  air 
we  breathe;  that  of  crowded  or  conhned  cities,  or 
rooms,  being  productive  of  evil,  while  that  of  a 
fine  open  room  and  country,  contributes,  as  every 
one  ought  to  know,  to  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
longevity. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  attended  with 
more  serious  conseciuences,  than  common  cokh. 
They  are  generally  produced  by  persons  going 
f rom  the  external  cold  air,  into  the  warm  air  of  a 
heated  room,  and  not  as  is  generally  supposed  by 
going  out  into  the  cold  air.  Hence,  we  often  hear 
persons  express  their  fear  of  “ taking  cold,"  hut 
never  of  “ taking  heat.”  When  a person,  in  cold 
weather,  goes  inttt  the  open  air,  every  time  he 
draws  in  his  breath,  the  cold  air  passes  through 
his  nostrils  and  windpipe  into  the  lungs,  and,  con- 
seriuently,  diminishes  the  heat  of  those  parts.  As 
long  as  lie  continues  in  the  cold  air,  he  feels  no 
bad  effects  from  it ; but  as  soon  as  he  returns 
home,  he  approaches  the  fire  to  warm  himself,  and 
very  often  takes  some  Chinese  soup,  or  alcoholic 
drinks,  to  keep  the  cold  out,  as  it  is  said.  Now 
this  is  the  very  way  to  fix  a cold  in  the  head  and 
chest,  because  of  the  sudden  transition  effected 
in  the  temperature  of  the  parts,  by  the  incautious 
use  of  heat.  The  person  soon  feels  a glow  of  heat 
within  his  nostrilsand  breath ; as  well  as  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  succeeded  by 
a disagreeable  dryness  and  huskiness  felt  in  the 
nostrils  and  breast.  By  and  by,  a short,  dry,  tick- 
ling cough,  comes  on,  he  feels  a shivering,  which 
induces  him  to  draw  nearer  to  the  fire,  but  all  to 
/to  purpose ; for  the  more  he  tries  to  heat  himself, 
the  more  he  becomes  chilled. 
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It  should,  therefore,  be  a rule  with  all  persons 
when  they  go  into,  or  conieow^  of,  a very  cold  at- 
mosphere, never  to  go  directly  from,  or  to,  a room 
that  has  a fire  in  it,  or  if  they  cannot  avoid  that, 
to  keep  for  a considerable  time  at  the  utmost  dis- 
tance from  it ; and  above  all  they  should  refrain, 
both  before  and  after,  from  taking  warm  or  strong 
liquors  for  some  time. 

The  want  of  attention  to  pure  air,  has  had  a 
very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity ; hence,  it  is  computed,  by  qualified  au- 
thorities, that  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  filth 
and  bad  air,  is  greater  tlian  the  loss  of  life  from 
death  or  wounds  in  any  modern  war  in  which  this 
country  has  been  engaged.  The  poor  law  com- 
missioners state,  that,  of  the  43,000  cases  of  wi- 
dowhood, and  the  112,000  cases  of  destitute  or 
phanage,  relieved  by  the  poors’  rates  of  England 
and  Wales  alone,  it  aj)pears  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  oc- 
curred from  removable  causes  ; of  which  bad  air 
forms  one. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain  and 
enforce,  a very  dark,  complicated,  and  much  neg- 
lected Subject,  from  the  full  conviction,  that  there 
is  no  station  in  life  in  which  some  knowledge  of 
of  it  may  not  be  of  essential  service  ; and,  that 
the  practice  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  has 
been  directed,  would  greatly  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Health,  and  the  attainment  of  Longev- 
ity. And,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  very 
happily  elucidated  by  the  following  anecdote,  we 
shall  conclude  with  it.  It  is  said,  that  the  late 
J)r.  Darwin,  one  day,  at  Nottingham,  assembled 
a large  crowd  of  people  around  him,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  them  : “ Ye  men  of  Notting- 
ham ! listen  to  me.  You  are  ingenious  and  in- 
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(lustrious  medianics.  By  your  industry,  life’s 
comforts  are  procured  for  yourselves  and  families. 
If  you  lose  your  health,  the  power  of  being  indus- 
trious will  forsake  you.  That  you  know  ; but 
youdo?Jof  know,  that  to  breathe  fresh  and  chang- 
ed air  constantly,  is  not  less  necessary  to  pre- 
serve he.alth,  than  sobriety  itself.  Air  becomes 
unwholesome  in  a few  hours,  if  the  windows  are 
shut.  Open  those  of  your  sleeping  rooms  when- 
ever you  (juit  them  to  go  to  your  workshops. 
Keep  the  windows  of  your  workshops  open  when- 
ever the  weather  is  not  insupportably  cold.  I 
have  no  interest  in  giving  you  this  advice.  Re- 
member what  I,  your  countrymen,  and  a physi- 
cian, tell  you.  If  you  would  not  bring  infection 
and  disease  upon  yourselves,  and  to  your  wives 
and  little  ones,  change  the  air  you  breathe  ; 
change  it  many  times  a day,  by  opening  your 
windows.* 


• In  cases  where  persons  cannot  leave  their  room  for  more  than 
a few  minutes,  the  air  may  be  changed,  most  eft'ectually,  by  what 
is  called  Pumping  the  room,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner : The  doors  and  windows  are  put  wide  open,  when  a person, 
holding  the  room  door  in  his  hand,  violently  swings  it  backward 
and  forward.  Thus,  in  a very  short  time,  the  bad  air  is  exchanged 
for  that  which  is  fresh  ami  piire.  This  may  be  done  also  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  even  where  their  windows  will  not  open,  and 
w here  they  have  only  one  door. 
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PART  V. 


CHAPTER  X. 


EXERCISE. 


“ The  Studious,  the  contemplative,  the  Valetudinary, 
and  those  of  weak  nerves — if  they  aim  at  Healtli  and 
Long  Life,  must  make  exercise  in  a good  air  a j)art  of 
their  religion." 

Dr.  Cheyne. 

“ I do  not  allow  the  state  of  the  weather  to  be  urged 
against  the  prosecution  of  measures  so  essential  to  health, 
since  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  protect  themselves 
from  cold,  by  clothing  ; and  the  exhreise  may  be  taken 
in  a chamber,  with  the  windows  thrown  open,  by  actively 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  as  sailors  do  on  ship* 
board.” 

Abernethy. 

“The  wise  for  cure,  on  exercise  depend  : 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.” 

Drydkn. 


Revelation,  Nature,  Reason,  and  high  Medical 
authority,  all  show  the  importtince,  and  enforce 
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the  necessity^  of  Exercise.  Hence  we  find  tlie 
Sovereign  Father  of  the  Universe  himself ; his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ; and  the  Eternal  Spirit,  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  Grace.  If  from  the  Deity  we  de- 
scentl  to  Angelts,  they  are  described  as  the  most 
active  ministers  of  God,  which  “ do  his  pleasure.” 
And  of  the  “ great  multitude*  of  redeemed  souls, 
who  come  out  of  “ great  tribulation,”  we  are  told 
that  they  “ rest  not  day  and  night,”  praising  God. 

Descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  same  law 
seems  impressed  upon  all.  Our  own  nature,  which 
owes  its  growth,  its  improvement,  its  health,  and 
pleasures  ; nay,  even  society  itself  owes  to  exer- 
cise, its  being,  its  continuance,  and  its  comforts. 
Yet  not  these  alone  enjoin  the  duty  ; for  we  are 
sent  by  high  authority  to  the  animal  world,  to 
read  tfiere,  in  the  plainest  language,  the  reproof 
of  those,  who  disregard  the  dictates  of  their  own 
nature — who  hide  their  hands  in  their  bosoms, 
and  refuse  to  labor.  For  the  condemnation  of 
such.  Providence  hath  created  one  animal,  (the 
American  sloth,)  the  very  opprobrium  of  tlie  race, 
to  hold  up  to  scorn,  a vice  which  brings  with  it 
disease  and  misery,  and  “ shall  clothe  a man  with 
rags.” 

From  the  Divine,  the  angelic,  the  rational,  the 
animal  nature,  we  might  proceed  to  the  inanimate 
world.  The  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  ever  mov- 
ing ; and  the  elements  composing  this  lower  world, 
are  all  in  the  same  useful  motion,  fulfilling  the 
will  of  their  great  Creator,  and  bearing  testimony 
against  man’s  indolence.  A wise  and  benevolent 
author  must  possess  some  end  in  the  production 
of  his  works;  but  this  end,  whatever  it  was,  could 
never  be  promoted  by  inactivity,  which  is  in  fact, 
the  next  in  degree  to  yion-exis fence.  Even  inno- 
cent Adam  was  put  “ into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
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dress  it,  and  to  keep  it,”  showine^,  that  though  we 
may  have  abundance  of  this  world’s  good,  we  are 
not  exempt  from  labour.  Motion  is  the  soul  of 
the  Universe,  which  is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  man.  Hence,  that  the  Air  and  Sea  may  not 
become  injurious  to  the  earth  and  its  inliabitants, 
by  the  corruption  which  a dead  stillness  would 
produce,  they  are  violently  agitated,  not  by  the 
gentle  light  winds,  but  by  storms  and  tempests, 
which  purify  the  whole.  Thus, 

“ By  ceaseless  action,  all  that  is  subsists ; 

Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 

That  nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health. 

Her  beauty,  her  fertility.  She  dreads  an  instant’s 
pause. 

And  lives  but  while  she  moves.” 

Cowper's  TasJc. 

The  structure  of  man’s  body,*  as  well  as  of  his 
mind,  plainly  show  that  he  was  never  intended 
for  a merely  contemplative  life  ; and  a thousand 
instances  prove  that  Exercise,  Health,  and  Lon- 
gevity are  inseparable.  Those  whom  poverty 
obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the 
most  healthv,  but  generally  the  most  happy,  and 
the  longest  livers.  Industry  and  sobriety  seldom 


• Addison,  after  giving  a description  of  the  human  body,  says. 
The  general  idea  of  an  animal  body,  without  considering  it  in 
its  niceties  of  anatomy,  let  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  exer- 
cise is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There  must  be  frequent 
motions  and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices 
contained  in  it,  as  wtll  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  the  infinitude  of 
pines  and  strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their 
solid  parts  a more  firm  and  lasting  tone.” 

The  number  of  muscles  in  the  human  body,  is  474,  and  that  of 
the  bones,  247,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a very  con- 
siderable degree  of  active  corporeal  exertion  must  bo  daily  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  for  so  large  a number  of 
bodies,  potsi-asing  great  solidity,  and  expressly  formed  for  action. 
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fail  to  place  them  above  want,  and  Water,  Air, 
and  Exercise,  the  three  best  doctors,  serve  them 
instead  of  physic.  This  is  more  peculiarly  the 
case  with  those  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  are  consequently  much  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  weather,  and  who  take  much  exercise. 

The  love  of  activity  shows  itself  very  earlv  in 
man.  So  strong  is  this  principle,  that  the  healthy 
youth  cannot  be  restrained  from  it,  even  by  tlie 
fear  of  punishment ; and  this  love  of  motion  is 
surely  a strong  proof  of  its  utility,  because  nature 
implants  no  dispositions  in  vain.  It  seems  to  be 
an  universal  law  through  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion, that  no  being  without  exercise,  should  enjoy 
health,  or  be  able  to  find  subsistence.  Every 
creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necessary.  He  alone,  and  such  animals  as  are 
under  his  control,  deviate  from  this  original  law, 
and  hence  suffer  the  just  consequences. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  universal 
relaxation  of  the  solids,  which  dispose  the  body 
to  innumerable  diseases  ; for  when  the  solids  arc 
relaxed,  neither  digestion,  nor  any  of  the  secre- 
tions can  be  duly  performed,  in  which  case  the 
worst  consequences  ensue.  And  how  can  persons 
who  loll  about  all  day  in  easy  chairs,  and  sleej) 
long  nights  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  } 
Nor  do  such  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never 
stir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  sedan,  or  such  like. 
These  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become  so 
common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of 
their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  thought  by 
some,  to  be  below  any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford 
to  lie  carried.  How  ridiculous  would  it  seem,  to 
a person  not  acquainted  with  modern  luxury,  to 
behold  the  young  and  healthy  swinging  along  on 
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the  slioulders  of  their  fellow  creatures ! or  to  see 
a fat  carcase,  overrun  with  disease  occasioned  by 
indolence  and  intemperance,  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  half  a dozen  horses.  And  though 
many  of  them  have  not  exercise  enough  to  keep 
their  humours  wholesome,  yet  they  dare  not 
make  a visit  to  their  next  door  neighbour  but  in 
a coach,  or  sedan,  lest  they  should  be  looked 
down  upon.  Strange  that  men  should  be  such 
fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order 
to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  w'ith  a 
ridiculous  and  injurious  fashion.  But  we  abound 
in  absurdity  and  inconsistency  : thus,  though  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  air  and  exercise  are 
good,  yet  what  means  are  made  use  of  to  avoid 
them.  What  stopping  of  crevices  ! what  wrap- 
ping up  in  warm  clothing  ! v^hat  shutting  of  doors 
and  windows ! Many  London  families  go  out 
once  a day  to  take  an  airing,  three  or  four  in  a 
carriage,  one  perhaps  sick  ; they  go  five  or  six 
miles,  or  as  many  turns  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the 
glasses  both  up,  all  breathing  over  and  over  again 
the  same  air  they  brought  out  of  town  with  them 
in  the  carriage,  with  the  least  possible  change, 
and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every  moment ; 
and  this  they  call  taking  exercise  or  an  airing ! 
Our  forefathers  acted  more  wisely,  and  enjoyed 
the  benefits  arising  therefrom. 

By  chase  our  long  liv’d  fathers  earned  their  food. 

Toil  strung  their  nerves,  and  purified  their  blood  ; 
But  we,  their  sons,  a pamper'd  race  of  men. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields, for  health  unhought 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a nauseous  draught. 

Drvdbn. 
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Voltaire  gives  us  a very  pleasant  story  of  Caul, 
a voluptuary  who  could  be  managed  with  difficul- 
ty by  his  physician,  and  who  on  finding  himself 
very  ill  from  indolence  and  intemperance,  re- 
quested advice : — ‘ Eat  a Basilisk  stewed  in  rose- 
water,’ replied  the  physician.  In  vain  did  the 
slaves  sejirch  for  a Basilisk,  until  they  met  with 
Zadig,  who,  approaching  Ogul,  exclaimed,  “ Be- 
hold that  which  thou  desirest but  my  Lord,” 
continued  he,  “ it  is  not  to  be  eaten;  all  its  vir- 
tues must  enter  through  the  pores.  I have,  there- 
fore, enclosed  it  in  a little  ball,  blown  up,  and 
covered  with  a fine  skin ; thou  must  strike  tliis 
ball  with  all  thy  might,  and  I must  strike  it  back 
again,  for  a considerable  time,  and  by  observing 
this  regimen,  and  taking  no  other  drink  than 
rose-water,  for  a few  days,  thou  wilt  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  effect  of  my  art.’  The  first  day 
Agul  was  out  of  breath,  and  thought  that  he 
should  have  died  of  fatigue  ; the  second  he  was 
less  fatigued,  and  slept  better  : in  eight  days  he 
recovered  all  his  strength.  Zadig  then  said  to 
him,  ‘There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a Basi- 
lisk ! but  thou  hast  taken  exercise  and  been  tem- 
perate, and  hast  therefore  recovered  thy  health* 
AV'^hosoever  examines  the  accounts  handed  down 
to  us  of  the  greatest  men,  and  of  the  longest  livers 
will  generally  find  they  were  most  exposed — 
lived  on  plain  coarse  food,  and  took  much  exer- 
cise. This  is  often  mentioned  as  something  sur- 
prising in  them,  whereas  the  truth  is,  this  was  the 
cause  of  that  which  we  wondered  at,  and  had  they 
accomplished  what  they  did,  under  other  circum- 


* The  remarks  made  by  Sir  C.  Scarborough  to  the  Puchese  of 
Portsmouth,  would  apply  tf>  the  Bon  Vivant  generally — You  must 
eat  less— take  more  exercise— take  physic — or  be  sick. 
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stances  we  might  have  wondered  at  it.  Labor  is 
neither  disadvantageous  or  disgraceful,  hut  pro- 
fitable and  honourable.  The  Patriarchs  and  the 
distinguished  sons  of  Jesse  were  shepherds,  as 
were  Moses  and  some  of  tlie  ]>rophets.  Paul, 
though  no  mean  scholar,  was  a tent-maker.  Cle- 
anthes  was  a gardener’s  labour,  and  used  to  draw 
water  and  spread  it  on  his  garden  in  tlie  night, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  study  during  the  day.* 
He  was  the  successor  of  Zeno.  JEsop  and  Terence 
whose  names  will  live  while  language  lives,  were 
slaves.  Ccesar  studied  in  the  camp,  swam  rivers 
holding  his  writings  out  of  the  w’aters  in  one 
hand  ; while  his  clothing  w as  spun  and  woven 
by  his  sisters.  Mahomet  made  his  own  fires, 
swept  his  own  house,  milked  his  ewes,  and  mend- 
ed his  own  shoes  and  pantaloons.  Churlcmayne, 
great  in  war,  and  greater  in  peace,  filled  his  j)alace 
w ith  learned  men,  founded  schools  and  academies 
through  his  dominions,  and  yet  was  so  industri- 
ous that  he  could  frame  laM  s even  to  the  selling 
of  eggs.  Of  Gustavos  Vasa  it  is  said,  “a  better 
labourer  never  struck  steel” — Besides  which  we 
might  refer  to  Alfred  the  Great,  Dr.  Franklin, 
Lord  Movbnddo,  Louis  Philippe, f the  present 
king  of  the  French,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  very  doubt- 


* It  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  by  diligence  and  perseve- 
rance. The  very  earth  trembles  at  tbe  stroke  of  an  individual 
mind.  That  famous  disturber  and  scourge  of  mankind,  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden,  used  to  say,  that,  by  resolution  and  perseverance 
a man  might  do  every  tiling.  Certainly  he  may  do  much  more, 
than  at  first  setting  out  he  thought  it  possible. 

t Louis  Philippe  had  been  taught  from  his  youth  to  wait  upon 
himself— to  despise  all  sorts  of  effeminacy — to  sleep  habitually  on 
a wooden  bed,  with  no  covering  hut  a mat— to  expose  himself  to 
heat,  cold,  and  rain — to  accustom  himself  to  latigue  by  daily  exer- 
cise, and  by  walking  ten  or  fifteen  miles  with  leaden  soles  to  his 
shoes.  See  Chambers,  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Tracts.  One  Penny. 
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ful  if  these  men  would  ever  have  been  so  distin- 
guished as  they  are,  had  they  not  been  brought 
to  the  endurance  of  such  privations  and  fatigues 
of  body.  These  rendered  their  minds  vigorous, 
tlieirunderstanding  clear,  their  perceptions  acute, 
and  all  their  mental  faculties  not  only  bright  and. 
elevated,  but  preserved  them  even  in  advanced 
life. 

The  immense  advantage  of  exercise  may  be 
seen,  if  we  consider  that  “the  more  exercise  any 
person  takes,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  oxygeii. 
he  inhales,  and  the  warmer  he  becomes;  conse- 
quently the  person  who  takes  but  little  exercise, 
inhales  but  little  oxygen,  loses,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, its  warming,  vivifying,  and  strengthening 
agency.  ^V'hen  there  is  a deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  system,  the  black  blood  from  the  veins  is 
but  imperfectly  changed  by  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
and  a blood  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  flows 
through  the  body ; the  consequence  of  which  is — 
musi  be — a falling  off  in  the  liealth  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  Hence  arises  those  very  prevalent 
affections — chilliness,  languor,  low  spirits,  head- 
aches of  different  kinds,  faintings,  palpitations, 
stupor,  apoplexy,  etc.”* 

In  fact  so  important  and  necessary  is  exercise, 
that  w'ithout  it,  none  of  the  various  processes 
connected  with  the  important  functions  of  diges- 
tion could  be  properly  performed.  The  health 
of  all  parts,  and  the  soundness  of  their  structure, 
depend  on  perpetual  renovation ; and  exercise  by 
promoting  at  once  absorption  and  secretion,  invi- 
gorates lift,  renovates  all  the  parts  and  organs, 
and  renders  them  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of 


* See  How  to  preserve  the  house  I live  in,  by  De.  A.  Codetnet 
— in  excellent  tract,  and  very  cheap. 
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Health  and  Longevity.  It  also  mainly  contributes 
to  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  insures 
its  imbibing  the  wholesome  influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which,  as  shown  above,  f otto.  a.  principal 
source  of  our  well  being.  A brisk  circulation 
animates  the  whole  man,  whereas  deficient  exer- 
cise, or  continued  rest,  weakens  the  circulation, 
relaxes  the  muscles,  diminishes  the  vital  heat, 
checks  perspirations,  injures  digestion,  sickens 
the  whole  frame,  and  thereby  renders  the  indivi- 
dual subject  to  every  attack  whicli  disease  may 
make  upon  him. 

Indolencet  not  only  occasions  disease,  and 
renders  men  useless  to  society,  but  actually  inju- 
rious, for 

“ Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 

Far  idle  hands  to  do.*!-  ’ — Watts. 

To  say  a man  is  zW/e  is  but  little  better  than  to 
say  he  is  wicked.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
some  useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of  idle 
pleasure,  or  impressed  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  imaginary  evil.  From  these  sources  pro- 
ceed most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  aged,  Mdio  by  no  means 
ought  to  give  way  to  a remission  of  exercise,  since 
Motion  is  the  tenure  of  life.  By  degrees,  the  de- 
mand may  sink  to  little  more  than  a bare  quit- 


* Addison  says.  An  idle  body  is  a monster  in  the  creation ; all 
nature  is  busy  about  him.  A modern  poet  has  beautifully  shown 
that 


Nature  lives  by  toil ; 

Beasts,  birds,  air,  fire,  the  heavens  and  rolling  worlds, 
All  live  by  action  : nothing  lies  at  rest. 

But  death  and  ruin,  Man  is  bom  to  care ; 

Fashion'd,  improved  by  labour. 


t There  are  but  very  few  who  know  ho  w to  be  idle  and  innocent 
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rent ; but  that  quit-rent  must  be  paid,  since  life 
is  held  by  the  tenure. 

The  following  reasons,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  before,  show  the  value  of  exercise  : — 

1.  Your  Life  will  probably  be  prolonged  by  it. 
It  is  little  less  than  suicide  to  neglect  that,  with- 
out doing  which  you  are  almost  sure  to  shorten 
your  days.  The  Creator  has  not  so  formed  the 
b(»dy,  that  it  can  endure  to  be  confined,  without 
exercise,  while  the  mind  burns  and  wears  upon 
its  energies  and  powers  every  moment. 

2.  You  will  enjoy  more  with,  than  without 
exercise.  This  remark  is  to  be  applied  only  to 
those  who  exercise  daily  ; and  to  such  it  does  ap- 
ply w'ith  great  force.  Every  one  who  is  in  this 
habit  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  point. 

3.  You  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  A 
cheerful  companion  is  a treasure ; and  all  w ill 
gather  around  you  as  such,  if  you  are  faithful  to 
yourself;  for  exercise  will  make  you  cheerful, 
and  cheerfulness  will  make  you  friends. 

4.  Your  mind  will  be  strengthened  by  exercise. 
The  medical  poet  has  justly  observed, 

“ ’Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind 

and  that  by  neglecting  exercise,  and  injuring  the 
bodily  health,  you  also 

“ The  most  important  health. 

That  of  the  mind,  destroy.” 

'Were  you  washing  to  cultivate  a morbid,  sickly 
taste,  whicli  will,  now  and  then,  breathe  out  some 
beautiful  poetic  images,  or  thought,  like  the 
spirit  of  some  most  refined  essence,  too  delicate 
to  be  handled  or  used  in  this  matter-of-fact 
WORLD,  and  too  ethereal  to  be  enjoyed,  except  by 
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those  of  like  palate,  you  should  shut  yourself  up 
in  your  room  for  a few  years,  till  your  nerves 
only  continue  to  act,  and  the  world  floats  before 
you  as  a dream.  But  if  you  wish  for  a mind  that 
can  fearlessly  dive  into  what  is  deep,  soar  to  what 
is  high,  grasp  and  hold  what  is  strong,  and  move 
and  act  amongminds  consciotts  of  its  strength,  firyn, 
in  its  resolve,  manly  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  be 

SURE  TO  BE  REGULAR  IN  TAKING  EXERCISE. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head, 
hy  a few  of  Dr.  E.  Johnson’s  concluding  observa- 
tions, in  that  invaluable  work,  “ Life,  Health  and 
Disease.” 

If  you  would  preserve  your  health,  therefore, 
exercise,  severe  exercise — proportioned,  however, 
to  your  strength — is  the  only  means  which  can 
avail  you.  Recollect,  the  body  must  be  disor- 
ganized, wasted,  sweated,  before  it  can  be  nour- 
ished. With  plentiful  bodily  exertion,  you  can 
scarcely  he  ill; — without  bodily  exertion  you  can- 
not possiWi/ ifjc//.  By  “ well,”  I mean  the  en- 
joying as  much  strength  as  your  system  is  capable 
of — But  by  exertion  and  exercise,  I do  not  mean 
the  petty  affair  of  a three  miles  walk : I mean 
what  I say, — bodily  exertion,  to  the  extent  of  quick- 
ened breathing  and  sensible  perspiration,  kept  up 
for  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the.  tv'enty  four  ; — 
say,  four  or  five  miles  before  breakfast,  four  or 
five  before  dinner,  four  or  five  early  in  the  even- 
ing, or  to  save  the  evening  for  other  purposes,  a 
healthy  man  may  walk  a dozen  miles  before  break- 
fast, with  an  advantage  to  himself  which  will,  in 
a week  or  two,  perfectly  astonish  him.  Most 
men,  even  the  operative  manufacturers  and  shop- 
keepers, may  do  this,  if  they  will  take  the  troubV 
to  rise  early  enough and  fortunately,  the  exer- 
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cise  taken  before  breakfast  is  worth  all  that  can 
be  taken  afterwards. 

But — I beg  your  pardon — I must  make  another 
short  quotation,  which  has  this  moment  occurred 
to  me  ; — one  which,  thougli  exceedingly  short, 
embodies  in  itself  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  a 
hundred  volumes;  it  is  the  following  brief  aphor- 
ism of  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy,  with  which  I shall 
conclude  : — “ If  you  would  be  well,  live  upon  six- 
pence a day  and  earn  it." 
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PART  VI. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WATER,  AS  A THERAPEUTIC,  OR  CURATIVE; 
AND  THE  VARIOUS  MODES  OF  APPLYING 
IT. 


“ Most  blessed  water!  neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  thereof,  no  heart  can  think, 

Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given. 

To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

I stooped  and  drank  of  that  divinest  well. 

Fresh  from  the  rock  of  ages,  where  it  ran  ; 

It  had  a heavenly  quality  to  quell 
All  pain  : I rose  a renovated  man  ; 

And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  known. 
For  worlds  that  needful  sufferings  have  forgone. 

SOUTHKY. 


Notwithstanding  the  efficacy  of  the  Hydropa- 
thic mode  of  treating  diseases,  if  we  consider  the 
contempt  in  which  every  thing  else  is  held,  which 
is  thought  to  be  new,  is  it  not  surprising  that 
many  should  be  found  sceptical  as  to  its  ultimate 
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success.  But  amidst  all  the  opposition  with  which 
it  has  had  to  contend,  it  has  effected  wonders,  and 
produced  an  unparalleled  sensation  throughout 
the  land.  AVithout  attempting  a defence  of  the 
water  cure,  which  has  been  ably  done  by  Dr.  E. 
Johnson,  Courtney,  M’^ilson,  etc.,  we  shall  pass  on 
to  give,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  most  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  plans  pursued  ; reminding  our 
readers,  that  those  who  are  not  suffering  from 
hereditary  and  who  follow  nature,  will  not 

need  to  have  recourse,  even  to  these.  Incases  of 
diseases  of  long  standing,  of  a complicated  nature, 
and  which  affect  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  body, 
it  is  not  recommended  to  the  patient  to  treat  him- 
self, but  to  place  himself,  if  possible,  under  the 
cure  of  some  one  who  has  studied,  and  under- 
stands the  principles  of  the  cure.*  We  refer  all 
those  who  wish  to  understand  it,  to  the  authors 
before  named,  by  whom  the  j)rinciples  are  ex- 
plained ; the  various  modes  of  application  given  ; 
ajul  the  practice  defended ; thougli  not  in  that 
simple  and  j)lain  manner  we  could  have  desired. 
'I’his,  however,  may  be  accounted  for,  seeing  they 
wrote  for  the  information  and  direction  of  medi- 
cal men,  in  whose  hand  they  wish  to  keep  the 
cure ; hence  the  free  use  of  medical  technicality, 
with  which  their  works  abound. 

Patients  who  perspire  in  the  morning,  should 
commence  drinking  small  doses,  at  short  intervals, 
during  the  process  of  sweating,  in  order  to  keep 
up  and  promote  the  perspiration,  and  to  cool  im- 
portant internal  organs.  Too  much  should  not 


• Though  all  curable  diseases  are  curable  by  Hydropathy,  yet 
there  are  diseases,  such  as  where  the  general  system  is  so  far 
weakened  as  not  to  have  sufTicientenergy  loft  to  enable  the  patient 
to  undergo  the  treatment —d'S  'ases  of  the  lungs  - organic  defect* 
— where  the  patient  can  only  be  relieved. 

Q 
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be  taken,  as  it  would  check  perspiration.  A short 
time  after  breakfast,  one  glass  of  cold  water  should 
be  taken  every  quarter  or  half  hour,  according  to 
circumstances.  A copious  use  of  cold  water  dur- 
ing meals,  if  you  are  resolved  to  use  hot,  fat,  and 
indigestible  food,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. Let  each,  however,  test  by  experiments, 
how  much  he  ought  to  use,  as  he  alone  is  judge  in 
the  case.  One  grand  criterion  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  be  taken 
generally,  is,  when  shivering  takes  place — in  which 
case  the  patient  shoiild  cease  for  a time,  and  have 
recourse  to  Exercise,  the  sure  means  of  removing 
any  ill  effects. 

tinder  the  head  of  the  Internal  uses  of  cold 
water,  we  may  classify  Injections  into  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ; such  as  the  throat,  ears, 
etc.  The  Syringe*  is  of  great  importance  in  all 
diseases  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  dangerous 
cases,  ten  or  twelve  injections  have  been  given  in 
one  day  ; but  they  shonld  be  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible.  They  should  seldom  exceed  one  or  two 
daily,  and  in  some  cases,  tepid  water  will  answer 
better  than  cold,  especially  in  commencing  the 
treatment  with  very  irritable  persons. 

The  different  processes  of  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment consist  in  Ablutions — the  rubbing  wet  sheets 
— the  wet  sheet  to  lie  in — wet  bandages — sweat- 
ing in  the  blankets — and  the  various  baths.  To 
promote  and  increase  the  effects  of  cold  water, 
used  internally,  it  is  applied  externally  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  according  to  the  olqects  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  treatment.  We  may  first  mention  the 


* A bone  syringe  can  be  procured  ftr  nine  pence^  and  used 
without  u second  ptrsfon. 
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GENERAL  ABLUTIONS, 

•H  hich  filiould  be  used  by  all  jiersons,  in  health  to 
preserve  it,  and  in  disease  to  cure  it.  The  best 
time  for  these  is  the  niorninf;,  immediately  after 
rising  from  bed,  before  dressing,  and  before  the 
body  has  become  chilled.  The  patient  must  take 
exercise  afterwards,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air. 
Very  great  invalids  only,  may  be  allowed,  after 
washing  to  retire  to  bed.  The  tirm  required  is 
only  about  five  minutes,  and  the  method  is  very 
simple,  and  can  do  no  harm.  The  mode  of  taking 
the  ablution  is  as  follows : — the  patient  stands  in 
a spacious  vessel ; (so  that  the  water  which  runs 
off  may  not  soil  the  room  ; where  this  is  of  mo- 
ment, a large  thick  cloth  should  be  spread  under 
the  vessel,  and  extending  some  distance  beyond 
it ;)  the  naked  hand,  or  a large  sponge,  is  dipped 
in  the  water,  and  conveyed  briskly  for  some  three 
or  four  minutes,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body — the  quicker  the  better.  Water  may  also 
be  poured  on  the  head,  but  all  persons,  especially 
at  first,  are  not  able  to  bear  the  latter  application. 
Another  plan  is,  the  patient  has  a wet  sheet,  (not 
well  wrung  out  as  for  sweating,)  thrown  over  the 
head  and  body,  which  creates  a sensation,  or 
sliglit  shock,  and  is  an  excellent  tonic.  In  this  he 
remains  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  or  even  more, 
if  there  be  much  heat  in  the  system  ; one  or  two 
persons  should  assist  the  patient  in  well  rubbing 
the  body  while  in  the  sheet,and  also  with  a dry  one 
after  the  wet  one  is  removed.  The  rubbing  should 
be  applied  more  vigorously  to  the  parts  diseased, 
if  any.  If  this  course  be  regularly  attended  to, 
with  drinking  freely  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  persons  suffering  from  gout  in 
its  infancy,  nervous  irritability,  or  weakness  of 
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tlie  skin,  etc.  Let  any  person  try  it,  and  he 
will  soon  become  a convert  to  our  opinions. 

If  there  were  arguments  needed  to  convince 
any  of  its  importance,  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, we  need  only  call  attentiou  to  the  struc- 
ture of  that  most  important,  but  grossly  neglected 
organ — the  skin.  The  importance  of  a correct 
performance  of  its  functions,  is  thus  clearly  shown 
by  Dr.  E.  Johnson — 4Then  the  great  extent  of 
the  skin  is  considered — its  structure — its  great 
sensibility — its  exceeding  vascularity — and  the 
great  abundance  of  nerves  with  which  it  is  sup- 
plied— it  cannot  be  doubted,  I think,  that  so  ela- 
borate a piece  of  machinery  was  constructed  in 
order  to  fulfil  some  very  important  functions  in 
animal  life.  And  whatever  those  functions  may 
be,  it  must  manifestly  contribute  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  those  functions  to  keep  the  skin  clean, 
and  have  it  frequently  refreshed  by  general  ablu- 
tions. And  again,  whatever  its  functions  may 
be,  it  must,  I tbink,  materially  interfere  with 
them  to  have  the  skin  constantly  covered  from 
contact  with  cold  air,  which  all  experience  proves 
to  be  so  invigorating  to  the  system  generally ; 
and  to  have  it  perpetually  smeared  and  choked 
up  with  the  grease  of  jterspiration.  Thus  the 
skin  is  seen  to  be  tne  most  important  and  exten- 
sive orgar  rf  the  human  body : the  greatest  me- 
dium for  purifying  it ; and  every  moment  a mul- 
titude of  useless,  corrupted,  and  worn  out  parti- 
cles evaporate  through  its  numberless  small  ves- 
sels, in  an  insensible  manner.*  This  secretion 


* Obstructed  perspiration  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  most  pain- 
ful disorders  of  mankind  ; which  we  shall  be  convince<i  of,  if  we 
consider  that  a healthy  person  of  middle  station,  perspires,  within 
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is  inseparately  connected  with  life,  and  the  due 
circulation  of  the  blood.  If  we  were  in  a state  of 
nature,  tlie  outward  air,  l)y  ])layin,<r  uj)on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  would  dry  up,  and  carry  off,  tliis 
moisture,  as  soon  as  it  reached  that  surface^  But 
in  our  artificial  state,  the  air  never  being  permit- 
ted to  blow  uj)on  (Mir  l)odies,  they  being  covered 
three  or  four  deep  with  wrappings  of  various  sorts, 
to  exclude  that  air  which  we  appear  to  dread  as 
if  it  M'ould  be  death — our  skins  become  clogged, 
and  by  degrees,  as  we  get  (dder,  the  accumulation 
of  stucco  increases,  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
impervious,  until  at  length,  we  get  crunted  over 
with  a substance  similar  to  Roman  cement,  or 
Rlaster  of  Paris, — and  yet  we  expect  to  have  our 
health.  Impossible  ! Disease  must  be  the  conse- 
quence sooner  or  later.  On  the  otlierhand,  were 
the  state  of  the  skin  well  attended  to,  these  hor- 
rid complaints,  the  gout,  rheumatism,  nervousness. 


twenty-four  hours,  no  less  than  from  three  to  six  pounds,  as  was 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Sanctorius,  who,  to  ascertain  this 
fact,  passed  more  than  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  weighing 
chair.  It  is  thus,  that  the  system  expels,  through  the  pores,  “ nox- 
ious matters,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body  by  a constricted  skin, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  serious  consequences ; for 
this  extensive  outside  covering  is  a necessary  outlet  for  the  wastes 
of  nature,  and  discharges,  when  in  a healthy  state,  more  than  the 
lungs,  bladder,  and  bowels  together.  Hy  microscopic  inspection, 
it  is  fully  proved,  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  resembles  a very 
scaly  fish  ; those  scales  arc  so  small,  that  a space  occupied  by  a 
grain  of  sand,  will  cover  2H0  of  them.  On  examining  one  of  those 
scales  by  a highly  magnifying  power,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  one 
scale  covers  500  pores,  or  holes  through  which  perspiration  es- 
capes ; consequently,  the  space  occupied  by  a grain  of  .sand,  say  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  includes  and  covers  1 2.5,000  pores  What 
then  must  the  surface  of  the  whole  skin  cover.  This  is  heyond  all 
calculation,  equally  true  and  wonderful.  Hence,  it  is  proved  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  skin  is  constructed  to  answer  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  in  the  animal  economy.”— See  Dr.  Graham  on 
the  Skin. 
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and  a thousand  other  miseries  to  which  we  are 
now  subject,  would  cease  to  be,  and  the  annoying 
visitations  of  colds  would  no  longer  afflict  xis. 
Ancienthistory  tells  us  that  the  perspiration  from 
the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  sweet  to 
tlie  smell,  something  like  as  if  it  were  perfumed. 
So  are  the  exudations  from  the  bodies  of  all  j)er- 
sons  in  a perfectly  clean  and  healthy  state.  1 hey 
know  no  more  what  the  word  dyspepsia  means, 
experimentally,  than  do  their  ploughhoys : their 
days  are  unclouded,  their  nights  undisturbed,  and 
existence  to  them  is  real  delight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skin  being  the  seat  off  feeling,  persons 
whose  skin  is  weak,  have  generally  a sensation, 
much  too  delicate  for  either  health  or  enjoyment; 
they  laugh  or  cry  at  the  veriest  trifles,  showing 
great  mental  as  well  as  physical  weakness ; and 
are  so  internally  and  externally  afflicted  by  every 
variation  of  the  atmosphere,  that  at  length  they 
become  real  barometers.  Such  a constitution  is 
called  the  rheumatic,  and  arises  chiefly  from  want 
of  strength  in  the  skin  to  perform  its  functions. 
It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  skin  is  the 
grand  assistant  of  nature  in  the  removal,  as  well 
as  in  the  prevention  of  disease  ; and  that  a man 
with  open  pores,  and  a skin  sufficiently  vigorous, 
may  depend  on  being  cured  much  more  easily,  and 
with  more  certainty.  Without  a sound  skin,  there 
can  be  no  complete  restoration. 

That  such  an  organ  must  be  a great  support  of 
Health  and  Longevity,  no  one  can  deny  ; and  it 
is  therefore  astonishing,  that  with  all  our  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  we  should  have  neglected  it 
so  much.  That,  instead  of  paying  that  attention 
to  it  which  its  importance  demands,  we  should, 
from  our  infancy,  have  done  every  thing  in  our 
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power  to  relax  and  weaken  it,  and  to  stop  uj)  its 
pores.  Hence  we  liave  nej^lected  wasliinp^  and 
rubbing  all  over  us,  bathing,  etc. : and  iiave  sub- 
stituted warm  rooms,  beds,  and  clothing.  Is  not 
this  irrational  ? and  when  we  pursue  <[uite  a dif- 
ferent course  with  our  horses,  is  it  not  unaccount- 
able ? The  most  ignorant  person  is  convinced, 
that  proper  care  of  the  skin  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  and  well-being  of  horses 
and  of  various  other  animals.  The  groom  often 
denies  himself  sleep  and  other  gratifications,  tliat 
he  may  curry  his  horses  sufficiently.  If  they  be- 
come meagre  and  weak,  the  first  reflection  is, 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  some  neglect 
in  regard  to  cleaning  them.  Such  a simple  idea, 
however,  never  occurs  to  him  in  respect  to  his 
children.  If  they  grow  feeble  and  sickly ; if  they 
pine  aw'ay  and  are  afflicted  with  worms  in  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  i)ody,  all  the  consequence  of 
dirtiness *  * he  thinks  rather  of  drugs,  of  witch- 
craft, and  of  other  absurdities,  than  of  tlie  real 
cauxe ; (i.  e.)  neglecting  to  keep  the  skin  c/ca?i 
and  hard,  by  washing,  rubl)ing,  and  exposure  to 
tiie  air,  as  much  as  possible.  Since  we  show  so 
much  prudence  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  ani- 
mals, why  not  in  regard  to  man  ? 

Ablutions  though  alone  of  great  value  in  some 
cases,  are  for  the  most  part,  preparations  for  a 
more  powerful  system  of  treatment.  The  first 


■*  We  speak  from  experience,”  says  Dr.  M.  Syder,  “when  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  if  both  sexes  were  to  wasli  their 
whole  bodies  as  often  as  they  do  their  hands  and  faces,  they  would 
escape  a multitude  of  diseases,  local  as  well  as  general,  or  consti- 
tutional. Inferior  animals  set  us  an  example  in  this  respect,  yet 

• reasoning  man,’  is  a more  filthy  animal  than  can  be  found  in  the 
creation  ; if  we  pursue  him  in  his  whole  length  of  life,  a Pig,  [fll- 
thy  as  it  is,]  is  a clean  delicate  piece  of  animation  to  him.” 
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five  or  six  may  be  tepid,  afterwards  they  sliould 
be  quite  cold.  Continued  for  a quai'ter  of  an 
liour,  or  longer,  tliey  act  as  a stimulant  and  re- 
frigerant; if  for  a sliorter  time,  they  have  a 
strengthening  and  exhilarating  effect,  and  tend 
to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  They 
are  fitted  for  all  constitutions,  even  for  women, 
children,  and  persons  of  old  age.  After  ablutions 
as  regards  mildness  of  operations,  follow  tlie  va- 
rious baths ; as  the 

ORAI.  BATH  ; 

which  consists  in  regularly  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  water,  w-hich  is  retained  for  several  seconds, 
and  by  bending  the  head  backwards  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  posterior  faucus,  wdiich  also  re- 
quires cleansing.  This  bath  deserves  especial 
recommendation  as  an  excellent  tonic,  a purifier 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  salivatry  glands : 
its  salutary  effects  extend  also  to  the  remote  or- 
gans, wdiich  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  the 
water.  Tlie 


NASAL  BATH 

consists  in  repeatedly  drawing  cold  water  up  the 
nose  and  again  expelling  it,  and  is  of  great  use  in 
colds  of  the  head,  in  solving  obstructions,  and 
strengthening  the  structures. 

SHOWER  BATHS 

are  generally  understood,  if  not  sufficiently 
iiscd.  Very  weak  persons  had  better  begin  their 
use  with  tepid  water,  and  they  will  soon  prefer 
cold  They  are  of  great  use  in  diseases  requiring 
repeated  sweatings  for  their  cure,  and  for  patients 
who  in  consequence  of  congestions,  and  diseases 
of  the  chest,  cannot  bear  the  full  baths  after  the 
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process  of  sweating.  They  should  be  in  common 
daily  use  in  all  families  who  wish  to  keep  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Doctor. 

THE  RUBBIXO  WET  SHEET 

is  of  essential  service.  The  sheet  when  used  in 
rubbing  is  not  so  well  wrung  out  as  when  other- 
wise used.  The  patient  standing,  it  is  thrown 
over  the  liead  and  body,  which  creates  a slight 
shock ; friction  is  then  used  actively  by  the  pa- 
tient (if  able)  and  by  an  attendant.  This  is  con- 
tinued for  one  or  five  minutes.  After  the  sheet 
is  removed,  the  process  is  completed  by  friction 
with  a dry  sheet  till  a glow  is  produced.  This  is 
a fine  tonic,  and  has  been  very  useful  to  Sir  F. 
B — n and  others,  who  though  induced  reluctantly 
to  try  it,  were  perfectly  astonished  at  its  effects, 

THE  WET  SHEET  TO  LIE  IN 

is  one  of  the  principal  means  employed  in  the 
hydriatic  treatment.  A large  coarse  linen  sheet 
is  dipped  in  cold  water;  well  wrung  out,  and 
spread  smoothly  on  a mattrass,  upon  which  a 
blanket  has  been  previously  laid  ; the  patient  re- 
clines u])on  this  sheet,  and  the  body  is  tlien  care- 
fully enveloped  in  it.  It  should  be  wound  tight 
round  the  body.  Two  or  three  blankets  should 
then  be  thrown  over  the  jiatient  and  well  tucked 
in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  If  this  does  not  suf- 
ficiently promote  perspiration,  let  a light  feather 
bed  be  added.  The  first  impression  of  the  sheet 
is  certainly  disagreeable,  the  feeling  of  cold,  how- 
ever, passes  away  in  about  a quarter  of  a minute 
or  rather  more,  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  not 
much  animal  heat ; and  is  then  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  coolness,  a genial  warmth,  and  ends  in 
perspiration.  This  however  is  not  at  all  times 
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desirable.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the' 
object  to  be  gained,  must  determine  tliis  case,  as- 
also  the  time  the  patient  should  remain  in  the  • 
covering. 

The  wet  sheets  are  of  remarkable  utility  in  all  1 
febrile  diseases.  In  acute  fevers  they  must  be  ? 
changed  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  perhaps  ^ 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  dry  hot  skin 
of  the  patient  becomes  softer,  and  more  prone  to 
perspiration.  When  that  symptom  is  observed 
the  renewal  of  the  wet  sheet  may  be  delayed  for 
a longer  period,  until  perspiration  actually  ensues. 
The  patient  must  then  remain  for  several  hours 
in  this  state,  until  uneasy  sensations  and  other 
inconveniences  render  it  necessary  to  extricate 
him  ; but  it  is  more  advisable  to  keep  him  in  the 
loosened  envelopement  until  perspiration  ceases 
spontaneously,  when  a tepid  ablution,  or  half  bath 
should  follow.  This  mode  of  treatment  immedi- 
ately abstracts  morbid  heat,  lowers  the  pulse,  re- 
lieves head  ache,  and  thirst  in  most  cases,  and 
that  without  in  any  degree  enfeebling  any  func- 
tion of  the  frame.  If  there  should  be  head  ache, 
let  it  be  removed  by  cold  application  to  the  part ; 
or  if  the  feet  remain  cold  for  a long  time,  let  them 
be  wrapped  in  a dry  blanket.  In  acute  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  measles,  scarlatina,  small  pox,  etc.  the 
wet  sheets  are  not  less  serviceable  when  the  erup- 
tion cannot  make  its  way  to  the  surface  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dr}-^  state  and  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  violence  of  the  fever,  or  where  the  rash 
has  receded  suddenly,  owing  toother  disturbances. 
In  both  cases  the  wet  sheets  are  of  essential  ser- 
vice ; one  application  of  them  suffices  sometimes 
to  re-establish  the  eruption.  If  the  rash  fail  to 
make  its  appearance  after  the  first  or  second 
envelopement,  cold  effusion  is  to  be  preferred. 
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In  a hot  summer’s  day,  after  a long,  but  not  very 
fatiguing  walk,  few  things  can  exceed  the  re- 
freshing, calming  influence  of  a wet  sheet ; it  is 
then  far  more  refreshing  than  a tepid  hath.  It 
instantly  cools  the  surface,  relieves  the  spirits, 
and  induces  sleep ; these  effects  render  it  of  emi- 
nent service  in  nervous  affections,  and  some  state 
of  diseased  minds. 

SWEATING  IN  THE  BLANKET, 

is  another  mode  of  producing  perspiration  ; and 
is  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  treat- 
ment ; although  the  patient  soon  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  it,  because  the  unpleasant  sensations  are 
succeeded  by  the  relief  occasioned  by  the  com- 
mencement of  perspiration,  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  air  that  enters  by  the  window, 
M'hich  at  this  time  may  with  impunity  be  thrown 
open.  The  mode  is,  the  patient  is  envelojied  in 
a large  coarse  blanket,  the  legs  extended  and  the 
arms  kept  close  to  the  body ; the  blanket  is  then 
wound  round  it  as  tight  as  ])ossii)le,  confining  it 
well  at  the  neck  and  under  the  feet,  that  the  heat 
given  off  by  the  body  may  he  well  retained.  Over 
this  is  i)laced  and  well  tucked  in,  another  blanket 
or  two,  and  then  a small  feather  bed;  finally  a 
counterpane  is  spread  over  all,  to  promote  pers- 
piration : as  soon  as  this  appears,  the  ivindows 
are  thrown  open,  and  the  patient  allowed  a Avine 
glass  of  cold  Avater,  every  half  hour.  Diseased 
parts  are  bandaged  AA’ith  a damp  cloth  hefore  the 
patient  is  enveloped  in  the  sheet.  If  head  ache 
be  induced  a damp  cloth  is  applied.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  sweating  de])ends  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual, 
I n most  cases  the  patient  has  sweated  long  enough 
wlien  the  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  face 
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when  the  attendant  takes  off  all  hut  the  blanket, 
in  which  the  patient  proceeds  to  the  bath  in  straw 
shoes,  having  the  face,  and  those  ]>arts  of  the  legs- 
and  feet  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  damped  1 
with  a cold  wet  cloth  ; having  arrived  there,  he  • 
washes  his  head,  neck,  and  chest,  and  then  plunges  i 
into  the  bath,  where  he  remains  from  two  to  six  : 
minutes.  Some  people  sweat  every  day,  others  • 
alternate  days,  or  only  on  the  third  day.  The  • 
redness  induced  on  the  spine  of  the  patient  after 
using  the  cold  bath  is  considered  the  touchstone  to  • 
determine  the  strength  the  patient  possesses  to  • 
contend  with  the  disease.  Many  patients  are  not 
allowed  to  sweat  at  all ; perhaps  not  more  than  i 
one  half : and  considerable  difference  as  to  the  • 
time  is  observed : some  are  kept  in  the  blankets  ■ 
for  an  hour — two  hours,  and  some  even  three. 
Some  will  perspire  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  while  ■ 
others  require  from  three  to  five  hours  for  that 
purpose.  This  treatment  is  of  great  service  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  fever,  scrofula,  cutaneous  • 
diseases  and  many  other  complaints.  The  morn- 
ing from  four  to  six  o’clock,  is  the  best  time  for 
sweating.  After  the  bath,  patients  who  can  walk 
or  take  other  exercise,  should  dress  quickly,  go 
into  the  open  air,  drink  cold  water,  and  after- 
wards take  a rational  breakfast. 

THE  HALF  BATH 

is  generally  used  as  a and  tonic,  when 

the  full  bath  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  jia- 
tient ; and  serve  as  a preparative  to  it.  The 
water  is  between  59°  and  77° of  Fahrenheit ; from 
three  to  six  inches  deep  ; continued  from  five 
minutes  to  an  hour ; and  generally  emploved 
after  the  patient  has  been  in  the  wet  sheet.  He 
sits  down  in  it,  and  cold  water  is  either  sprinkled 
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or  poured  over  him,  after  which  friction  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air  must  he  actiotli/  used.  If 
this  batli  be  intended  as  a preparation  for  more 
active  treatment,  it  must  be  of  short  duration  ; 
but  if  the  object  be  to  produce  a derivative  effect ; 
to  remove  congestions  from  other  organs,  the  du- 
ration of  the  baths  must  be  regulated  by  the  ef- 
fects. The  patient  must  remain  in  them  until 
revulsion  is  produced. 

THE  FULL  BATH 

is  sometimes  used  after  the  sweating  process,  at 
other  times  without  this  previous  part  of  the 
treatment.  The  effects  are  stimulating  and 
strengthening,  but  it  also  acts  as  a powerftil  de- 
pressor ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  sufficient 
vital  energy  should  exist  in  the  patient  using  it, 
to  produce  a full  and  proper  degree  of  reaction 
after  its  employment.  It  also  requires  caution, 
and  should  never  be  taken,  if  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  capabilities  of  the  person  being  able  to 
withstand  the  sudden  depressing  effects,  or  where 
there  is  congestions,  in  flammations  of  the  internal 
organs,  or  diseases  of  the  Chest.  The  patient  af- 
ter wetting  his  head  and  chest  quictdg,  should 
enter  the  bath  at  once,  as  “ delay  is  dangerous.” 
Half  a minute,  or  one  minute  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. 


THE  PLUNGING  BATH 

may  be  taken,  by  the  patient  who  is  not  able  to 
plunge  himself,  by  being  laid  upon  a sheet  held 
by  several  persons,  which  is  quickly  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  again  withdrawn.  The  object  of 
these  baths  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former ; but  their  action  is  more  stimulating. 
One,  or  for  the  most  five  plunges,  suffice  to  cool 
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the  lK)(iy  ; in  obstinate  nervous  fevers  however, 
they  are  occasionally  to  be  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  are  also 

LOCAL  BATHS, 

by  which  we  understand  baths  of  tepid  or  cold 
water,  unto  which  a portion  of  the  body  is  plung- 
ed, and  in  which  it  remains  immersed  for  a cer- 
tain time.  Their  action  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  local  ablutions. 

HKAD  BATHS, 

are  used  for  rhetimatic  pains  in  the  head,  common 
head  aches,  rheumatic  inflammations  of  the  eye, 
deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste.  They  tend  to 
disturb  the  morbid  humours  which  nature  gener- 
ally evacuates  in  the  form  of  abscesses,  in  the  ears. 
They  are  also  used  to  prevent  or  cure  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head ; but  in  this  case  only'  for  a few 
minutes,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a reaction  ; 
and  should  be  followed  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air  in  the  shade.  This  hath  is  used  as  follows  ; 
a wash  hand  bason  should  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
a rug  on  the  floor.  On  this  rug  the  patient  should 
extend  himself,  so  that  his  head  may  reach  the 
bason,  at  the  bottcun  of  which  may  be  placed  a 
towel  for  the  head  to  rest  upon.  Then  the  back 
of  the  head  must  be  placed  in  the  water  ; first  on 
one  side  and  then  the  other : lastly  the  back  part 
of  the  head  is  again  placed  in  the  water.  I n chronic 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  each  part  of  the  head 
should  remain  in  the  water  for  fifteen  minutes  ; 
and  as  long  for  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste. 
All  this  will  occupy  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  water  should  be  renewed  twice.  If  these 
baths  are  continued  with  perseverance,  success  is 
certain.  This  success  is  generally  announced  by 
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violent  headoche,  until  the  formation  of  an  nbsoefi.t 
takes  place,  which  ends  by  breaking.  For  the 
common  headaclies,  the  back  part  of  the  head  may 
be  exposed  to  the  water  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes;  if  they  are  obstinate,  a foot  bath  and  a 
sitz  bath,  both  slightly  chilled,  should  be  used  for 
half  an  hour  each.  If  necessary  this  process  may 
be  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

THE  SITTING  BATH, 

is  taken  in  a vessel  or  tub  so  constructed  that 
the  patient  can  remain  for  the  necessary  time  in 
a sitting  posture  ; say,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  an  hour.  The  bath  is  made  of  wood  or  zinc  : 
the  latter  is  the  best.  The  height  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  vessel  should  be  four  indies,  the  diameter 
seventeen  inches,  the  inner  depth  nine  inches,  and 
the  height  of  the  back  seven  inches.  The  depth 
of  the  water  should  seldom  exceed  four  inches,  in 
order  that  the  reaction  may  be  the  sooner  effect- 
ed. If  they  produce  headache,  apply  a wet  band- 
age. The  best  time  for  using  this  bath  is  an 
hour  before  dinner,  or  before  going  to  bed.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  the  advantage  of  securing 
a night’s  rest  to  the  patient.  In  order  to  secure 
the  object  sought,  the  patient  sliould  rub  the  ab- 
domen well  with  his  wet  hand  or  with  flannel,  and 
not  fail  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  both  be- 
fore and  after.  If  the  bath  is  to  act  as  a stimu- 
lant, the  w'ater  must  be  very  cold,  not  exceeding 
41°  of  Fahrenheit ; two  inches  deep,  and  conti- 
nued for  five  minutes:  w’here  it  is  to  have  a tonic 
action,  the  temperature  should  be  from  50°  to  57° 
and  continued  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  These 
are  to  be  repeated  frequently  during  the  day. 
This  bath  is  in  general  use,  and  of  great  service 
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in  drawing  tlie  humours  from  the  headj  chest,  and 
abdomen ; it  relieves  flatulency,  and  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  the  sedentary  and  studious. 

FOOT  BATHS, 

which  are  employed  almost  exclusively  as  a coun- 
teracting agent  against  the  pains  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  may  be  taken  in  a small  tub,  at 
the  de])th  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  continued 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  When  the  water 
becomes  warm  it  should  be  changed.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  feet  are  warm  before  they  are 
put  into  the  water,  and  exercise  should  be  taken 
immediately  after  to  bring  back  the  heat  to  them. 
Rubbing  them  with  a dry  hand  assists  this  very 
much.  Cold  foot  baths  are  sure  means  of  pre- 
venting tendency  to  cold  feet ; the  application  of 
hot  water  only  weakens  the  skin,  and  renders  the 
feet  more  susceptible  to  cold. 

THE  DROP  BATH 

is  a term  applied  to  the  mode  of  applying  single 
drops  of  very  cold  water,  which  fall  from  a height 
of  several  fathoms,  on  a particular  part  of  the 
body,  at  certain  intervals,  between  which  the  part 
is  briskly  rubbed  It  produces  violent  excite- 
ment and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  ; and 
should  not  therefore  be  applied  to  the  vital  parts 
or  such  as  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
They  are  of  great  use  in  chronic  cases  of  para- 
lysis. 


THE  FINGER  BATH 

is  used  for  whitlows,  etc.  The  finger  is  placed 
in  a glass  of  cold  water,  three  times  a day,  fifteen 
minutes  each  time  ; the  finger  and  hand  bandag- 
ed ; then  the  elboxo  must  be  placed  in  water  twice 
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n day,  and  a heating  bandag'e  placed  on  the  arm 
above  it ; this  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
inffammation  from  the  hand. 

THE  LEG  BATH 

is  used  when  these  parts  are  afflicted  with  ulcers 
ringworms,  or  fixed  rheumatic  pains.  They  act 
as  stimulants,  and  may  be  used  for  an  hour  and 
sometimes  longer.  They  always  determine  ab- 
scesses, and  where  they  already  exist,  they  cause 
an  abundant  suppuration. 

the  douche, 

of  all  means  employed,  is  the  most  power- 
ful in  moving  bad  humours  lodged  in  the  system: 
it  is  used  in  the  greater  number  of  chronic  dis- 
eiuses,  and  consists  of  a column  of  water  about  the 
thickness  of  one’s  wrist,  conducted  through  a 
pipe,  having  a fall  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 

1 his  is  used  with  a view  to  invigorate  weak  parts, 
on  which  the  water  is  made  to  fall,  except  the 
head  and  chest.  It  is  used  from  two  to  ten 
minutes,  and  the  patient  soon  becomes  delighted 
with  its  invigorating  effects.  ’fhe  time  for 
douching  is  one  hour  after  breakfast,  and  two 
after  dinner ; but  should  never  be  taken  when 
the  body  is  cold.  Active  exercise  should  follow, 
and  cold  water  should  not  be  drank  immediately 
after,  as  a rapid  generation  of  heat  is  thus  im- 
peded. Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  cold 
bandages,  and  the  stimulating,  strengthening,  or 
heating  bandages. 

THE  COLD  BANDAGES 

have  a double  operation,  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other  j in  that  of  cooling  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  that  of  raising  its  temperature. 
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^V'^here  the  former  effects  are  sought,  the  cloths 
sliould  be  of  a size  suited  to  tlie  part  inflamed, 
folded  six  or  eight  times,  dipped  into  t'ery  cold 
u-uter,  gently  expressed  before  application,  and 
renewed  every  five  ini  nates.  Incases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  etc.,  the  water  should  not  be 
more  than  44°,  and  should  be  continued  night  and 
day,  until  danger  is  averted.  One  omission  of 
changing  the  wet  cloths  at  the  proper  time,  M'ill 
be  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  beneficial  results,  for 
violent  reaction  is  only  to  be  subdued  by  continued 
cold.  There  is  no  part  to  which  a bandage  is  so 
frequently  applied  as  round  tlie  body,  over  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  assisting  digestion, 
from  which  results  the  formation  of  better  juices. 
Tliey  are  applied  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and 
are  very  useful  in  many  complaints ; imparting 
tone  to  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  jiart  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Those  afflicted  witli 
complaints  of  the  chest  and  throat,  wear  one  round 
the  neck,  and  on  the  breast  at  night ; those  with 
weak  and  inflamed  eyes,  wear  one  at  the  hack  of 
the  head  and  neck ; those  who  have  weak  digestion 
and  are  otherwise  debilitated,  wear  one  round 
the  waist  all  day,  while  gouty  or  rheumatic  persons 
have  also  their  feet  and  legs  encased  in  them  l)y 
night.  The  Umpschlag  or  bandage  is  invariably 
applied  to  wounds,  bruises,  and  generally  diseased 
parts;  as  also  to  any  part  of  the  body  M'here 
pain  is  felt.  Its  assuaging  power  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. They  cure  in  testine  congestion,  constipation, 
relaxation,  and  promote  the  exuding  of  bad  hu- 
mours, which  is  manifest  by  the  colour  and  odours 
wliich  follow. 
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THE  HEATING  BANDAGES 

consist  of  ])ieces  of  linen  folded  two  or  tliree 
times,  and  dipped  in  cold  water,  w ell  wrun^  out, 
and  applied  to  the  part : havinp^  heen  drawn 
lightly  round  it,  a dry  bandage  is  added  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  cold 
air.  The  clothes  should  be  changed  only  when 
they  begin  to  dry.  These  bandages  may  be  worn 
day  and  night  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  are  of 
great  service  in  any  afflictioris  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  latter  case,  take  a piece  of  linen,  snrlici- 
eritly  large  to  go  round  the  body  twice,  wet  one 
foot  of  it,  or  more  if  necessary ; after  it  has  been 
well  wrung  out,  ap])ly  the  wet  part  to  the  parts 
affected,  which  must  be  covered  lightly  by  the  dry 
parts,  twice. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  various  modes  of 
applying  the  water,  we  may  proceed  to  a few  of 
the  di,<ieases  which  are  curable  by  these  methods  ; 
at  the  same  time  reminding  our  readers  that  we 
only  throw  out  hints.  First  because  we  deem 
prevention  better  than  cure,  and  therefore  beg  to 
refer  them  to  Chapter  2,  and  in  most  cases 
little  else  will  be  needful ; and  secondly,  our 
limits  being  circumscribed,  we  cannot  go  into 
lengthened  detail ; but  if  our  readers  have 
money  to  purchase,  time  to  read,  mind  to  compre- 
hend, and  stand  in  need  of  more  minute  detail, 
they  may  possess  it  by  procuring  the  Hand  Book 
of  Hydropathy,  etc.,  and  a Medical  Dictionary. 

The  cases  treated  successfully  by  this  mode  are 

Constipation  or  Costiveness; 
which  has  been  properly  denominated  “ the  mo- 
ther of  most  chronic  diseases and  those  who 
are  afflicted  by  it  are  said  to  “ repose  on  a volcano, 
the  devastating  eruption  of  which  is  always  to 
be  dreaded.” 
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Common  sense  teaches  us  that  if  the  alimen- 
tary canal  become  closed  at  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, health  must  he  ruined ; as  it  induces  dis- 
ordered stomachs,  depraved  appetites,  and  im- 
paired digestion.  These  preclude  a sufficient 
supply  of  nourishment,  hence  paleness,  laxity,  fla- 
cidity,  the  nervous  symptoms,  wasting  of  the  7nus- 
cular  flesh,  languor,  debility,  the  relaxation  of  the 
menses,  the  suspension  of  other  excretions,  serous 
ejfusions,  dropsy  and  death. 

The  usual  modes  of  combating  this  evil  are 
the  most  irrational  and  unsuccessful;  in  fact  they 
only  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  it.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  produced 
by  Morrison’s  and  Parr’s  Pills,  and  other  purga- 
tives, which  have  been  taken  by  wholesale.  These 
and  all  other  unnatural  and  violent  stimulants, 
force  on  an  unwilling  action,  and  produce  a tem- 
porary and  deceitful  calm,  but  reaction  of  a most 
})rejudicial  kind  succeeds,  and  a terrible  storm 
which  convulses  the  whole  system  follows.  And 
yet  ])eo])le  cannot  be  persuaded  that  this  habit  of 
swallowing  forcing  medicines,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  all  their  sufferings,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
evil  is,  not  so  much  in  the  medicine  as  the  purg- 
ing; the  efll^ect  produced,  not  the  agent  which  pro- 
duces it. 

To  prevent  or  ctn’e  co7isti potion , the  Hydropa- 
tic  treatment  is  more  successful,  than  any  other 
yet  attempted.  But  the  gi-eatest  difficulty 
is  in  getting  people  to  be  firm  and  patient. 
They  wish  to  realise  effects  in  a few  days  which 
can  only  be  brought  about  in  months;  for  it 
will  often  be  found  necessary  to  ])ursue  the 
treatment  for  six  or  twelve  months  before  the 
bowels  will  be  brought  to  act  naturally.  But 
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surely  the  boon  is  worth  an  effort,  even  a pro- 
tracted one.  The  first  matters  to  be  attended  to 
are  diet  and  exercise  : let  the  patient,  therefore, 
read  ayain  the  chapters  on  these  subjects.  Let 
him  then  commence  in  earnest,  by  rising  early  in 
the  morning,  sponge  and  rub  himself  we//  all  over; 
drink  freely  of  cold  water,  and  take  a brisk  walk 
of  three  or  four  miles,  or  use  other  exercise  for 
an  hour,  so  as  to  produce  a glow  of  heat.  When 
the  costiveness  has  been  of  several  years  stand- 
ing, add  Sitz,  and  foot  baths,  umschlags  by  day 
and  night ; and  douches  on  the  abdomen,  to  correct 
the  weakness  of  this  part.  He  will  find  this  plan 
far  more  effectual  than  all  the  tonic,  aperient,  and 
antibilious  pills  and  potions,  the  announcement  of 
which,  and  of  their  right  honourable,  and  right 
reverend  patrons,  the  advertising  columns  of 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  are  filled.  This 
treatment  has  never  failed  to  effect  a cure,  even  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  no  natural  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

FEVERS 

are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  one-half  oi 
mankind  is  said  to  perish  by  them  alone;  but 
they  have  invariably  yielded  to  the  cold  water 
treatment : so  that  of  the  thousands  so  treated 
by  Priessnitz,  he  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a pa- 
tient in  fever.  The  general  symptoms  of  this  di- 
sease are  increased  heat,  affections  of  the  head 
and  loins,  weariness  of  the  limbs,  rigours  in  va- 
rious degrees,  from  shivering  to  chronic  s]>asms ; 
the  nails  and  lips  are  livid,  and  the  skin  is  usually 
pale,  cold,  and  dry,  and  the  thirst  is  excessive. 

During  the  treatment  of  fever  the  patient  must 
abstain  from  animal  food,  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and 
all  stimulating  food  or  drink.  His  food  should  be 
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cold.  He  should  drink  nothing  but  cold  water. 
The  room  must  be  well-aired  and  dry.  All  excite- 
ment be  avoided,  and  evacuation  secured  daily. 
He  should  lie  on  a mattress,  sleep  as  much  as 
possible,  and  should  never  be  waked  under  any 
circumstances. 

In  tlie  excitement  of  fexer  of  any  kind,  the  wet 
sheet,  and  cold  or  tepid  ablutions  are  of  the  first 
importance.  They  speedily  carry  off  the  morbid 
heat,  relieve  pain,  and  tranquillize  the  pulse  m ith- 
out  in  any  degree  adding  to  the  debility  of  the 
various  structures  of  the  body,  already  sufficient- 
ly great.  The  propriety  of  drinking  cold  water 
also  in  fever  is  clearly  indicated,  and  has  proved 
most  beneficial.  Instances  have  occurred  at  Graf- 
enburg,  of  persons  being  kept  in  the  half  bath  for 
nine  or  ten  hours,  and  others  being  put  in  from 
foi'ty  to  fifty  wet  sheets  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hoTxrs,  with  complete  success.  In  the  first 
appearance  of  fever,  let  the  patient  be  wrapped 
in  wet  sheets,  and  let  Umschlags  he  applied  to  the 
head  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  are  to  be 
changed  more  frequently  than  the  former,  where 
there  is  violent  head  ache.  The  sheets  must  be 
repeated  according  to  the  degree  of  fever,  every 
half  hour  or  hour.  If  the  patient  be  relieved 
after  three  or  four  applications,  and  his  head  be 
clearer,  he  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  of 
about  65° ; after  which  he  should  take  moderate 
exercise  in  his  Room,  or  i f fine,  in  the  open  air. 
Tliirst  should  at  all  times  be  relieved  by  cold  wa- 
ter, but  during  the  process  of  sweating,  not  so  as 
to  check  it.  During  the  whole  process,  the  bow- 
els should  be  kept  open  by  bandages  round  the 
body,  and  by  clysters,  repeated  seven  or  eight 
times  a day,  if  necessary ; in  short,  they  must  l)e 
continued  till  an  evacuation  is  elFected.  The  ban- 
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flages  are  not  to  be  renewed  before  they  are  per- 
fectly dry. 

GOUT, 

is  a formidable  monster  which  aj)pears  in  various 
shapes,  the  medical  treatment  of  wliich  is  an  act 
of  insanitf/.  Drugs  are  of  no  use  here  ; nay,  they 
are  injurious.  Drs.  Mudic  and  Bigel  assert,  with 
a perfect  knowledge  of  cause,  and  a dee])  convic- 
tion, founded  upon  innumeral)le  and  notable  facts, 
that  the  sudorific  process,  and  cold  water,  are  the 
oulg  means  of  curing  this  disease.  The  cure  of 
the  gout  recpiires  the  apj)lication  of  the  whole 
treatment.  It  should  be  felt  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem, before  it  be  ])articularly  applied  to  the  parts 
afflicted.  The  first  object  should  be,  by  the*-«f/o- 
rific process,  OT  baths,  to  relieve  that  excessive  ir- 
ritability of  the  skin,  which  is  the  source  of  so 
much  pain ; adding  to  this,  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  By  degrees  gouty  subjects  should  leave  off 
flannel,  which  they  may  do  with  impunity  on  the 
fifth  or  eighth  day  after  treatment.  VV'hen  the 
])atient  is  not  too  weak,  he  may  go  immediately 
to  the  Douche  equallg  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 
only  for  a few  minutes.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
able  to  sustain  it  easily  that  he  should  expose  the 
suftering  part  to  it,  to  put  the  humours  which  are 
there  established,  in  motion.  Cold  water  must 
be  taken, /’ree/y  ,•  the  diet  must  be  vegetable,  am\ 
scanty  ; much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  fric- 
tion, by  rubbing  and  brushing  the  whole  body, 
and  of  the  affected  parts  particular,  are  very  ne- 
cessary. If  the  patient  be  young  and  strong, 
much  perspiration  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
but  with  umschlags  applied  to  the  diseased  parts. 
Few  pass  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  under  the 
treatment  without  having  the  Crisis;  (i.  e.)  with- 
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out  being  charged  with  eruptions  or  boils.  Oa 
the  appearance  of  the  Crisis,  the  Douche,  and 
process  of  perspiring,  should  be  either  modulated 
or  remitted,  in  order  not  to  augment  the  crisis. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  on  Gout  and  its  it 
treatment,  equally  applies  to  i 

RHEUMATIS3I, 

which  bears  such  a great  resemblance  to  it,  that 
it  is  supposed  to  take  the  same  origin.  The  prin- 
cipal means  to  be  employed  are  the  application 
of  the  wet  sheets  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ; 
the  morning,  in  the  blankets;  the 

third  morning,  wet  sheets  then  the  blankets, 

and  so  on,  alternately.  After  each,  a cold  ablu- 
tion ; a sitz  bath  daily  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  a te- 
pid one  at  six  in  the  evening,  with  wet  bandages 
over  the  painful  parts. 

INFI.AMMATIONS 

are  very  numerous,  and  arise  from  various  causes. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BKAIN 

is  the  most  dangerous,  and  may  prove  fatal.  The 
general  symptoms  are — pain  of  the  head,  redness 
of  the  eyes,  deafness,  flushed  " ace,  singing  in  the 
ears,  and  intolerance  of  the  light.  The  patient 
is  noisy,  and  evinces  great  strength  ; has  a hard 
pulse  and  a hot  dry  skin.  The  treatment  should 
be  as  follows.  The  part  of  the  head  affected  should 
be  shaven  immediately,  and  application  of  cold 
water  laid  over  the  whole  head,  and  changed  every 
five  minutes,  or  sooner  if  the  bandages  become 
warm  ; as  much  depends  on  this  point.  Several 
napkins  should  be  placed  in  very  cold  water,  un- 
der 40°,  if  possible,  and  never  above  50°,  that  the 
applications  may  follow  in  (juick  succession.  To 
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neglect  this  may  be  fatal.  Sometimes  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting^  the  patient  to  drink,  as 
they  dislike  water,  but  this  must  be  overcome,  if 
possible.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the 
bowels  act  freely.  The  head  should  be  raised  ; 
the  room  kept  quiet  and  well  aired  ; and  the  light 
excluded.  If  after  twenty-four  hours,  no  favour- 
able symptoms  appear ; such  as  free  perspiration, 
copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose,  the 
bleeding  piles,  plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  it  is 
advisable  to  pour  cold  water  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  patient,  and  by  the  wet  sheets  and  blankets, 
seek  to  promote  perspiration.  If  the  patient  be 
delirious,  the  nervous  excitement  must  be  allayed 
by  cold  affusions,  not  only  of  the  head,  but  of  the 
whole  body.  There  are  also  lufammations  of  the 
Throat,  such  as 

CROUP ; 

which  dangerous  disease  is  confined  to  a definite 
period  of  infancy,  from  two  to  the  sixth  or  eighth 
year,  and  takes  place  in  Spring  generally,  or  late 
in  Autumn.  Plethoric  children  are  most  endan- 
gered by  it.  The  premonitory  symptoms  are, 
hoarseness  and  fretfulness  towards  evening ; to 
this  is  added  a dry  hollow  cough,  pulse  hard,  and 
the  face  flushed.  As  soon  as  the  least  of  the  above 
symptoms  appear,  the  child  should  be  wrapped  in 
a well  wrung  wet  sheet,  and  the  umschlag  aj)plied 
round  his  throat,  for  the  purpose  of  ])roducing 
perspiration  ; if  the  object  be  promoted,  the  pa- 
tient be  relieved,  the  cough  loosened,  and  respi- 
ration become  more  free,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  least  eight  or  ten  hours  in  moderate 
perspiration.  This  should  be  followed  by  an  ab- 
lution of  cold  water,  at  65  to  70°,  when  the  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed,  and  lightly  covered,  to  keep 
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up  a slight  action  of  the  skin.  As  the  disease  is 
sometimes  of  a very  insidious  character,  and  may 
return  after  all  danger  was  thought  to  he  passed, 
it  is  proper  to  wrap  the  patient  again  in  wet 
sheets  in  the  evening,  even  when  he  has  passed 
the  day  favourably,  and  to  renew  the  applications 
to  the  throat,  followed  by  the  ablution.  For 

COMMON  SORE  TIIRO.AT,  STIFF  NECK,  ETC., 

gargle  loell  and  often,  with  cold  water ; rub  the 
throat  and  chest  several  times  a day  with  the 
hand  dipped  in  cold  water ; and  wear  a heatirnj 
handaije  round  the  neck  and  on  the  chest,  during 
the  night.  In  some  few  stubborn  cases,  the  wet 
sheet  is  necessary,  but  genei'ally  the  above  will 
be  quite  sufficient. 

INFEAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNOS 

commences,  for  the  most  part,  suddenly,  with  a 
violent  rigour,  followed  by  heat  ; pain  in  the 
chest,  shortness  of  breath,  restlessness,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous diseases.  It  is  therefore  adviseable  that 
some  one  well  versed  in  the  water  cure,  be  con- 
sulted, if  possible.  Till  this  can  be  accomjdished, 
the  patient  may  be  wrapped  in  a well  wrung  sheet, 
a wet  bandage  (less  wrung  out,)  should  be  applied 
to  his  chest,  and  he  should  be  laid  in  bed,  with 
his -head  raised;  water  may  be  given  him  from 
time  to  time  of  64°.  This  temperature  is  best 
obtained,  by  placing  a bottle  containing  water, 
well  closed,  into  hot  water.  If  there  be  a dry- 
ness and  heat  of  the  skin,  the  sheets  should  be  > 
changed  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  The  tepid  1 
bath  must  always  follow  each  sweating.  The  re- 
appearance of  a discharge  of  blood,  is  a very  fa-  • 
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vourable  symptom,  and  should  be  moderately  pro- 
moted. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

IS  attended  with  fixed  pains  and  burning  heat  in 
the  stomacli,  nausea  and  sickness,  j)ulse  hard, 
cold  clammy  siveats,  and  pain  upon  taking-  any 
kind  of  food.  To  cure  it  the  patient  should  take 
a half  bath  at  77°  the  water  of  Mliicb  reaches 
above  the  stomach.  During  the  bath  he  should 
drink  ivater  in  umall  dosea,  (which  has  stood)  but 
frecpiently  while  in  the  hath  his  whole  body  should 
be  washed  and  yently  rubbed  by  tivo  attendants. 
The  patient  should  rub  the  region  of  the  stomach 
himself  as  he  can  bear  it.  If  the  particular  jiain 
be  somewhat  abated  after  the  lapse  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  the  attack  be  modified,  the  ])a- 
tient  should  be  conveyed  to  bed,  wrapped  in  a 
wet  sheet,  having  previously  applied  a moder- 
ately wrung  bandage  over  his  stomach.  When 
this  becomes  irksome  to  him  let  him  take  a tepid 
ablution,  apply  well  ivning  bandages  round  Ids 
body;  return  him  to  bed  and  regulate  his  cover- 
ing so  that  he  may  be  rather  warm  than  cold. 
Here  also  obtain  help  if  possible. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS 

is  another  of  its  dangerous  forms,  and  is  attended 
with  burning  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  which  subsequently  spreads  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  produces  great  heat. 
This  is  often  succeeded  by  vomiting,  convulsions 
and  fever.  If  it  arises  from  a rupture,  it  should 
be  immediately  reduced  by  an  experienced  person, 
if  possible,  if  it  will  not  yield  to  very  cold  ban- 
dages. Success  is  sometimes  obtained  by  means 
of  baths  of  91°,  in  w hich  the  patient  remains  for 
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nn  hour  or  lonerer,  when  he  may  be  able  to  return 
the  rupture  himself.  When  the  inflammation 
originates  in  colds,  it  should  be  combated  at  first 
by  clysters  of  moderately  cold  water,  and  by  well 
wrung  cloths  applied  to  the  w'hole  abdomen,  by 
covering  the  body  sufficiently,  and  drinking  water 
in  small  quantities,  but  frequently. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER 

is  generally  characterized  by  acute  pain  below 
the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  at  the  same  time  the 
part  is  very  sensitive  to  the  touch  ; the  pain  is 
increased  by  stretching  out  the  arm  or  leg,  also 
by  taking  a deep  inspiration ; in  fact  the  whole 
of  the  right  side  more  or  less,  feels  the  pain.  In 
all  diseases,  but  in  this  particularly,  beware  of 
mercury;  and  have  recourse  to  cold  ablutions 
every  morning,  with  friction  ; wear  the  stimula- 
ting bandages ; take  a sitz  bath  two  hours  before 
dinner,  and  drink  cold  water  freely,  with  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  The  sudorific  blankets 
should  be  used  once  or  twice  a week  or  perhaps 
oftener,  as  the  object  should  be  to  promote  skin 
crisis.  ■ Dr.  Weiss  speaks  of  one  of  his  patients 
passing  a remarkably  round  gall  stone,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  in  length,  as 
the  result  of  the  water  treatment.  A proof  of  its 
efficacy. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

is  attended  with  sharp  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  which  is  increased  by  coughing  and 
vomiting,  causing  numbness  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affected  side,  and  an  inability  to  stand  or  walk. 
He  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  side  affected.  The 
urine  is  generally  voided  by  drops,  and  sometimes 
totally  suspended.  In  the  treatment,  the  wet 
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sheets  are  to  be  repeated  more  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation ; the 
same  applies  to  the  wet  bandages,  which  should 
7iot  be  we/i  wrung  out,  and  changed  every  five  or 
seven  minutes,  in  severe  cases.  Cold  water 
should  be  taken  frequently  in  small  quantities, 
and  clysters  and  sitz  baths  are  of  great  service, 
but  the  water  should  be  tepid  at  first, 

INFLAU.UATORY  ERUPTIONS, 

or  breaking  out  on  the  skin,  require  little  more 
than  dietetic  tve-Atmeiit,  cleanliness,  pure  air,  vege- 
table food  and  nature’s  beverage,  to  which  may  be 
added,  if  needed  the  wet  sheets.  The  greatest 
caution  becomes  necessary  to  avoid  such  trash  as 
“ Gowland’s  lotion,”  etc.  etc. ; all  of  which  tend 
to  check,  and  throw  the  eruption  inward,  instead 
of  enticing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Thou- 
sands have  been  sacrificed  in  this  manner. 

ERYSIPELAS 

attacks  chiefly  the  face  and  legs,  but  may  present 
itself  on  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  often  an 
tfiFort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  of  a dangerous 
humour  by  the  skin,  and  should  not  be  submitted 
immediately  to  cold  ablutions.  The  entire  body 
should  be  subjected  to  the  cure.  Cold  water 
should  be  taken  frequently  in  small  doses ; the 
invalid  should  perspii*e  in  a wet  sheet,  and  apply 
heating  bandages  to  the  diseased  parts.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  change 
the  bandages  too  often,  as  they  are  apt  to  do, 
with  a view  of  easing  the  pain  ; for  although 
every  fresh  application  brings  immediate  relief, 
yet  in  this  manner  the  exhalation  from  the  skin, 
which  is  most  essential  to  recovery,  might  be 
easily  interrupted.  The  great  object  should  bo 
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to  force  a crhis  of  the  skin  quickly,  and  when 
ablutions  are  used,  they  should  be  tepid  at  first. 
This  treatment  which  excludes  all  cold  water 
ablutions,  is  always  successful,  whereas  no  other 
is. 

MEASLKS,  SMALL  POX,  AND  SCARLATINA, 

are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description. 
The  fever  which  generally  attend  them,  consti- 
tute their  chief  danger.  It  is  its  violence  which 
closes  the  pores,  and  prevents  the  breaking  out 
of  the  eruptive  matters,  which  would  give  gene- 
ral relief.  Directly  it  is  observed,  the  patient 
.should  be  wrapped  up  inatcc^  sheet,  which  should 
be  reversed  when  it  becomes  warm,  if  the  fever 
be  virulent,  but  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  developement  of  the  erup- 
tion. The  body  should  not  l>e  washed  in  cola 
water,  but  slightly  tepid.  Congestions  of  the 
head  and  lungs  should  be  combated  by  cooling 
applications,  and  thebowels  kept  regular  by  tepid 
clysters. 

DROPSY 

is  one  of  those  diseases,  the  cure  of  which,  even 
by  Hydropathy,  can  only  be  effected  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  great  object  is  to  produce 
a crisis  by  copious  sweating,  or  copious  discharge 
of  urine.  Before  enveloping  the  patient  in  the 
wet  sheet,  the  parts  which  are  swollen,  or  the 
whole  body,  if  the  Dropsy  be  general,  should  be 
well  rubbed  for  ten  minutes  with  a rough  cloth  or 
horse  hair  gloves.  Provide  the  patient  with  a 
urinal  when  put  in  the  sheet,  and  allow  him  to 
perspire  as  much  as  his  constitution  will  bear ; 
the  more  the  better.  As  to  persons  being  in 
danger  of  the  dropsy  from  water  drinking,  the 
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idea  is  perfectly  ridiculous:  a case  of  the  kind 
was  never  known,  and  we  are  persuaded  never 
will  be. 


VLCERS 

re(juire  no  other  treatment  than  the  bandages 
and  the  sweating  process  ; under  which,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  at  seeing  them  enlarge : if  how- 
ever this  aggravation  proceeds  too  far,  the  ban- 
dage must  be  dry,  and  the  wounds  must  be  bathed 
afterwards  in  lukewarm  water. 

CHOLERA, 

which  Dr.  T.  G.  Graham  says  can  only  be  treated 
successfully  l>y  “ warmth,  opium,  and  salt,”  and 
to  which  “ Hydropathy  is  not  at  all  applicable,” 
has  however  been  cured  repeatedly  by  it,  and  l>y 
it  alone.  Its  symptoms  are  general  weariness, 
flatulency ; nausea,  a sense  of  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  violent  purging  and  vomiting  ; and 
constant  desire  to  go  to  the  water  closet.  Tlie 
treatment  should  be  a sitz  bath  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  62°,  and  if  there  be  headache,  apply  wet 
bandages.  Let  two  or  three  persons  be  employed 
in  constantly  rubbing  the  stomach,  abdomen, 
back,  legs,  and  arms,  with  the  hands  frequently 
dipped  in  cold  water,  till  the  natural  warmth  is 
produced.  In  no  cases  is  it  so  necessary  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  from  twenty  to  thirty  glasses  have  been 
taken  in  an  hour. 


CANCER 

is  thought  to  be  incurable  by  water,  but  only  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  efficacy. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  ulcers,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  patient  perspiring  for  a longer 
period  every  day. 

DIARRHEA  (oj*  looseiiess,) 

when  recent^  may  be  successfully  treated  by 
drinking  freely  of  cold  water,  and  by  taking  wet 
bandages,  light  food,  and  sitz  baths.  It  is  often 
an  effort  of  nature,  to  carry  off  prejudicial  hu- 
mours, wliich  must  not  be  checked,  but  rather  pro- 
moted, at  least  for  a time.  Those  who  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  this  disorder  should  take  daily  ab- 
lutions, sitz  baths  of  short  duration,  adhere  to 
a vegetable  diet,  and  to  nature’s  beverage. 

BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE 

should  be  met  with  washing  the  throat  and  nape 
of  the  neck  with  cold  water,  applying  a wet  ban- 
dage to  the  stomach,  or  washing  the  wholy  body 
in  cold  water.  The  colder  the  water  the  better. 
If  the  above  does  not  succeed,  take  a ivet  sheet 
slightly  wrung  out,  folded  up  in  part,  lay  it  on 
the  floor,  (in  summer  on  a stone  flour)  and  lay 
the  patient  on  it  with  his  head  rather  raised  on 
the  sheet,  wliich  is  now  to  be  wrapped  round  his 
body.  Cold  bandages  are  at  the  same  time  to  be 
ajiplied  to  his  neck  and  chests,  and  he  is  to  be 
lightly  covered.  This  has  never  failed. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD 

is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a primary 
disease.  It  is  often  only  a symptom,  and  in  some 
cases,  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  case 
in  pleurisies,  etc.  In  the  Dropsy,  Scurvy,  or 
Consumption  it  is  a bad  symptom,  and  shews  that 
the  lungs  are  ulcerated.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease,  especially  if  it  be  far  advanced,  is  very 
difficult,  aud  requires  great  caution ; therefore 
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none  should  attempt  it  but  those  well  versed  in 
the  art.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD^ 

which  is  equally,  if  not  more  dan^jerous  than  the 
preceding ; the  treatment  of  which,  as  also  that  of 
Uterine  flooding,  Mucous  discharges,  etc.,  are 
described  with  great  minuteness  in  the  able  work 
of  Mr.  Weiss  ; but  his  remarks  are  too  extensive 
for  our  limits. 


DYSENTERY 

is  generally  occasioned  by  indulgence  in  unripe 
fruit,  sleeping  at  night  with  open  windows,  etc. ; 
and  is  considered  contagious.  The  symptoms  are 
much  like  those  of  Diarrhea,  and  also  the  mode 
of  treatment.  The  symptoms  however  differ,  in 
that  there  is  more  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  blood 
generally  appears  in  the  stools,  to  which  when 
the  patient  goes,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if 
the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  sometimes 
a part  of  the  intestines  is  actually  protruded. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  patient 
should  drink  cold  water  copiously,  at  short  inter- 
vals ; and  clysters  should  be  used,  at  first  tepid, 
aferwards  of  cold  water  : and  after  the  bowels 
are  completely  emptied  of  their  contents,  copious 
perspiration  must  be  promoted. 

COM.MON  COLDS  j COUGH  : 

nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  cry 
‘^Beware  you  do  not  take  coW.'  But  we  never 
hear  them  cautioned  against  taking  heat.  They 
become  as  delicate  about  facing  a little  cold,  and 
proceed  as  cautiously  as  if  they  were  conscious 
they  were  walking  on  the  brink  of  some  preci- 
pice ; but  you  may  keep  frizzling  them  in  the 
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heat  till  they  are  almost  baked,  and  no  concern  is 
manifested.  But  the  fact  is  we  ought  to  he  more 
afraid  of  taking  heat,  for  that  will  be  much  more 
prejudicial  to  our  liealth,  than  cold.  Small  as 
may  be  tlie  notice  taken  of  these  complaints  at 
firsts  they  are  often  of  fearful  consequence,  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  various  other  disordei's. 
They  chiefly  arise  from  obstructed  perspiration, 
or  having  previously  taken  heat.  The  gi'eat  ob- 
ject should  be  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  nerves, 
and  avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  lessen  it. 
Heat  generally  low'ers  it,  wliile  cold,  wisely 
applied,  at  proper  times,  and  in  due  degrees, 
heightens  it.  The  moment  that  tone  is  given,  it 
causes  an  invigorated  action  of  tlie  vessels,  which 
ensures  an  improved  secretion  and  excretion, 
wherel)y  irritation  and  pain  are  always  relieved, 
and  the  way  paved  for  restoration.  Here  then 
we  recognize,  at  once,  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
invaluable  agency  of  cold  water,  and  find  a full 
and  sufficient  answer  to  many  of  the  objections 
advanced  against  the  practice  of  Hydriatics. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  skin ; the  patient  should  drink  freely 
of  cold  water,  and  be  much  in  the  open  air.  If 
he  has  cough  only,  let  him  gargle  well  with  cold 
w’ater  ; rub  the  throat  and  chest  several  times  a 
day,  with  the  hand  dipped  in  cold  water  ; M'ear 
a heating  bandage  round  the  neck  and  on  the 
chest  at  night. 

PAIN  AT  THE  CHEST, 

is  treated  the  same  as  the  Gout,  which  has  been 
previously  described. 

SORE  EYES. 

When  the  eye  has  been  injured  by  external 
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means,  first  remove  the  cause,  as  far  as  possible, 
after  which  make  use  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal application  of  water  in  the  best  form  adapted 
to  the  case.  AVhere  it  arises  from  the  state  of 
the  body,  it  must  not  be  treated  locally  only,  but 
freneraliy.  In  some  cases  the  back  of  the  head 
should  be  placed  in  cold  water,  three  times  a-day, 
for  ten  minutes  each  time,  and  the  eye-bath  be 
used  for  five  minutes,  twice  a day.  After  the 
eyes  are  closed  in  water  for  about  a minute,  they 
should  be  opened  for  the  other  four  minutes.  At 
night  apply  a heating  bandage  at  the  back  of  the 
neck : this  also  and  the  head  batli,  have  a tendency 
to  draw  all  inflammation  from  the  front  part  of 
the  head.  In  most  cases  foot  baths  twice  a day 
are  highly  beneficial. 

WOUNDS. 

Keep  the  wounded  part  in  tepid  water  until  it 
ceases  bleeding ; then  put  on  a heating  bandage ; 
when  this  becomes  warm,  put  another  larger  one 
over  it,  so  that  it  may  extend  beyond  the  part 
afflicted.  If  the  foot  be  wounded,  let  it  remain 
in  the  water  for  an  hour,  twice  a day,  to  draw 
out  the  inflammation  ; then  apply  the  bandage 
night  and  day,  but  continue  it  far  beyond  the 
wounded  part. 

NOSE  COLDS, 

when  not  of  long  continuance,  are  considered 
healthy  as  relieving  the  system  of  some  of  the 
bad  humours.  To  cure  this,  snuff  cold  water  up 
the  nostrils  several  times  a day,  be  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  wear  a heating  bandage  on  the 
forehead  at  night.  To  cure 
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BURNS 

apply  constantly  to  the  part  cold  wet  cloths, 
without  a dry  one  over  them. 

DEAFNESS 

should  be  treated  by  rubbing  the  body  all  over 
twice  a day  with  a cold  wet  cloth,  wearing  a 
heating  bandage  over  the  ears  at  night,  and 
drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water,  this  process 
will  very  often  relieve  deafness  ; but  in  obstinate 
cases  the  whole  treatment  must  be  resorted  to. 

ASTHMA. 

Thetriumphs  of  Hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  Afithma 
have  been  very  great,  chiefly  by  invigorating  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  whole  frame,  and  not 
by  virtue  of  any  specific  influence  on  the  respiato- 
ry  apparatus.  Though  in  this  respect,  great  re- 
lief has  sometimes  been  afforded.  T.  R of 

U , had  been  a great  sufferer  from  asthma, 

and  after  one  week’s  abstinence  from  drugs,  hot 
liquids,  and  animal  food — and  by  drinking  thirty 
glasses  of  cold  water  a day,  taking  a daily  ablu- 
tion with  much  friction,  and  as  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  he  could  bear,  he  threw  up  a solid 
mass  of  phi  gm,  nearly  the  size  of  his  hand ; of 
course  he  was  instantly  relieved.  He  continued 
improving  upon  the  above  plan,  with  an  occasion- 
al wet  sheet,  till  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  found 
his  appetite  returned — his  strength  greatly  in- 
creased— his  breath  nearly  as  good  as  ever  it  was 
■ — and  he  had  gained  nine  pounds  in  weight. 
Constant  exercise  in  pure  air,  combined  with  a 
vegetable  diet,  cold  ablutions,  sweating,  the  aban- 
donment of  flannel,  the  plunge  bath,  douche,  etc. 
work  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  digestive 
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ortjanSj  and  chest,  as  perfectly  to  rid  the  sufferer 
of  this  very  troublesome  complaint.  As  this  is 
not  properly  an  affection  of  the  lun^,  hut  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ; the  dig-estive  organs  are 
its  grand  and  primary  seat.  It  is  therefore  as 
Dr.  Gr«/R?x?t  observes,  necessary  in  some  obstinate 
cases  to  confine  the  ]>atient  to  so  small  a quantity 
of  food,  that  he  will  at  times,  almost  be  disposed 
to  devour  his  fingers’ ends.  The  patient  should 
drink  cold  water  plentifully,  avoid  stimulating 
food,  eat  no  suppers,  walk  niuch  up  hill,  in  order 
to  bring  the  lungs  into  full  play,  sweat  in  the  wet 
sheet  every  second  day,  followed  by  a cold  ablu- 
tion, to  which  may  be  added  a shallow  foot  bath 
for  five  minutes,  just  before  returning  to  bed,  to 
be  followed  by  rubbing  witli  a rough  cloth,  until 
they  are  quite  warm.  Friction  between  the 
slioulders  and  on  the  chest,  is  of  great  service  ; 
which  sometimes  produces  boils,  and  which  should 
be  encouraged  for  a time.  Many  cases  of  instan- 
taneous relief  have  been  witnessed,  by  adminis- 
tering cold  water  only  in 

SICKNESS  OR  VOMITING. 

M'e  refer  to  one  or  two.  The  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Howell,  of  Brill,  was  suddenly  seized  with  in- 
cessant sickness.  Her  me,dical  attendant  admin- 
istered brandy,  port  wine,  tea,  etc.,  all  of  which 
were  instantly  ejected,  which  induced  him  to  say 
she  could  not  survive  long.  She  beggedfora  cup 
of  cold  water,  wliich  he  refused  ; but  througli  the 
interference  of  several  Teetotalers,  and  at  the 
reipiest  of  her  luisband,  he  consented : she  at 
once  revived ; more  was  given  to  her  with  good 
effect,  and  she  was  soon  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger. Also  James  Osborne  of  Berkhamstead,  be- 
came ill,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  constant  sick- 
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ness  : nothing  would  stay  on  his  stomach,  except 
cold  water,  which  soon  placed  him  out  of  danger. 
Many  other  cases  might  be  called,  showing  that 
“water  is  best.” 

TIC  DOLOUBEUX 

is  a very  painful,  and  in  some  cases,  a very  obsti- 
nate disease,  of  a rheumatic,  gouty,  or  nervous 
cliaracter — is  very  irregular  in  its  invasion  and 
course — and  is  one  of  tliose  diseases  given  up  hy 
the  doctor,  as  well  as  by  the  patient.  Yet,  under 
the  water  treatment,  cases  have  occurred  of  relief 
being  afforded  in  two  hours,  and  a thorough  cure 
effected  in  a few  days ; while  the  disease  has  been 
only  acute.  Where  it  is  of  long  standing, 
and  chronic,  it  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  AYhen 
it  is  occasioned  by  a cold,  tha  object  should  be  to 
incite  a crisis  by  perspiration,  or  in  some  other 
way,  by  means  of  the  envelopement  and  cold  ab- 
lutions. As  everything  depends  upon  a crisis, 
every  thing  possilile  should  be  done  to  produce  it. 
If  the  disease  be  chronic,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  diet,  which  should  be  vegetable.  Most 
cases  will  yield  to  a vegetable  diet — heating  band- 
ages— proper  potations  of  cold  water  clysters — and 
sitz  baths. 
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PART  YII. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PROGRESSIVE  REFORM.  MISCELLANEOUS 
AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


“To  remain  half-way  is  an  useless  labour;  in  all 
things  we  must  go  right  to  the  end.” — D’Aubigne. 

“ It  is  seldom  that  any  combination  of  men  is  limited 
to  its  original  elements,  or  its  proposed  object.  There 
is  a gravitation  in  the  social,  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world.” 

“Give  me  one  hundred  teetotalers,  who  are  anxious 
only  to  know,  and  to  diffuse  the  truth,  rather  than  ten 
thousand  who  are  disposed  to  be  quiet,  and  to  keep  back 
part  of  the  truth.” — “ The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.” — “It  is  mere  noble  to  head  our 
age,  than  to  be  in  its  rear.” 


One  of  the  greatest  evils  from  which  mankind 
have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  is,  that  they 
have  allowed  Custom  and  A))petHe  to  be  their 
teachers  and  rulers,  instead  of  reason,  observa- 
tion, facts,  and  revelation.  Hence  many  noble 
efforts,  made  to  remove  the  various  social,  physi- 
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cal  and  moral  evils,  under  which  mankind  are 
^oaning,  have  been  rendered  nugatory.  This 
unhappy  influence  has  crept  in  among  some  of  our 
temperance  reformers,  and  has  considerably  re- 
tarded the  full  developement  of  our  glorious  prin- 
ciples. We  have  before  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  progressive  ref(»rm  for  which  we  plead, 
is  only  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  tempe- 
rance reformation  ; hence,  we  can  only  account 
for  the  conduct  and  fears  of  some  of  our  friends, 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  amongst  us,  three 
classes  of  individuals,  consisting  of  men  behind 
their  day — men  before  their  day — and  men  q/'their 
day.  There  are  men  behind  their  day,  and  in 
some  respects  men  behind  themselves,  for  in  other 
matters,  they  are  among  the  Leaders.  Here, 
liowever,  they  hang  as  dead  weights  upon  the 
energies  of  their  more  advanced  brethren,  and 
seem  exceedingly  conscious  of  alaimi  at  every  on- 
ward movement  : they  feel  as  little  sympathy 
with  their  times,  as  their  times  feel  with  them. 
Their  cry  is  “ you  go  too  fast  and  too  far^the 
people  are  not  ready  for  your  extreme  views.” 
Perhaps  not,  and  we  question  if  they  ever  will  be, 
if  left  to  you  and  to  themselves.  But  we  rejoice 
to  know,  there  are  men  who  are  before  their  day, 
though  their  number  is  Imt  few ; nor  is  it,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected,  that  they  should  be  numer- 
ous, though  the  duties  they  have  to  j)erform,  are 
something  like  tlie  ancient  prophets  ; pointing  to 
the  future,  and  preparing  the  jteople  for  its  arri- 
val. Standing  on  a loftier  eminence  than  their 
contemporaries,  their  eye  sweeps  along  the  hori- 
zon ; and  though  the  distant  cloud  is  no  larger 
tlian  a man’s  hand,  they  regard  it  as  the  precur- 
sor of  a glorious  rain,  and  it  enables  them  to  speak 
of  subjects,  and  to  promise  blessings,  which  sound 
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strange  to  the  multitude.  Nevertheless,  their 
voice  is  being  heard,  and  we  trust  shall  never 
cease  to  be  heard  in  the  world,  correcting  its 
abuses,  exalting  its  views,  animating  its  activity, 
enlarging  its  ex])ectations,  and  enhancing  its  real 
hapj)iness.  There  are  also  fnen  of  their  day,  who 
marking  its  peculiarities,  and  falling  in  with  its 
movements,  accelerate  its  progress  towards  a bet- 
ter state  of  things  : of  these  there  are  thousands 
engaged  in  the  temperance  cause,  whose  conduct 
does  great  credit  to  their  heads  and  to  their  hearts. 
They  have  learned  on  one  great  point,  to  ‘ cease 
to  do  evil,’  by  having  l)een  taught  to  abandon  a 
])hysical  poison,  and  now  they  are  going  on,  in  a 
physical  sense,  to  ‘ learn  to  do  well’  in  other  re- 
spects. They  have  adopted  Brother  Jonathan’s 
motto — “ Get  right,  and  go  ahead  !”  They  have 
got  right  in  reference  to  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
now  they  are  going  ahead  to  destroy  other  bane- 
ful customs  and  practices.  And  why  should  they 
be  satisfied  with  pulling  down  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, magnificent  though  the  achievement  be; 
let  them  go  on,  and  “ take  us  the  foxes,  the  little, 
foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  : for  our  vines  have  ten- 
der grapes.”  Let  the  formation  of  correct  habits, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  promoted  with  regard  to 
food,  drink,  cleanliness,  air,  exercise,  drugs,  wa- 
ter, etc.,  and  the  Health  and  Longevity,  the  hap- 
piness, aye,  and  the  salvation  of  the  community 
will  be  promoted  thereby. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  with  some  ability 
by  “ Berean,”  in  the  “Temperance  W^eekly  Jour- 
nal,” a high  water  mark  paper,  which  ought 
to  be  read  by  all.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  Tea, 
Coftee,  Tobacco,  etc.,  he  says,  VV^hy,  unquestion- 
ably, if  a man  knowingly  uses  that  whicii  is  phy- 
sically injurious,  he  commits  moral  evil.  Yea,  if 
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he  wastes,  on  that  which  is  merely  worthless,  mo- 
ney which  ou^ht  to  be  employed  in  doing  good, 
then,  unquestionably,  he  is  morally  guilty.  ^ To 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin.’ 

Perhaps,  says  he,  I may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
few  reasons  wln'^  I think  the  pledged  abstainer 
from  alcohol  will  do  well  to  discountenance  all 
other  injurious  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

1.  One  artificial  injurious  custom  has  a natural 
tendency  to  support  another,  therefore,  tobacco 
smoking  will  support  alcoliol  drinking. 

2.  It  cannot  be  e.xpected  that  the  slave  of  one 
bad  habit,  can  be  the  most  efficient  reformer  of 
custor.'.s  and  usages,  near  akin  to  that  by  v'hich 
he  is  himself  enslaved. 

3.  If  the  same  physical  laws  which  declare  al- 
cohol to  be  a poison,  also  declare  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  to  be  poisons ; then  the  man  who  ur- 
ges those  lav/s  in  support  of  abstinence  from  the 
former  poisons,  wdll,  at  all  events,  not  be  in  any 
degree  the  less  consistent,  if  he  also  urges  the 
same  laws  in  support  of  abstinence  from  tlie  lat- 
ter poisons. 

4.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a thorough- 
going reformer  may  consider  it  expedient  to  avoid. 
attacking  several  bad  usages  at  once,  but  very 
often,  that  which  appears  to  superficial  observers 
to  be  expedient,  is,  in  the  end,  found  to  be  very 
bad  policy.  Sound  principle,  and  sound  expedi- 
ency ahvays  go  together  ; etc. 

5.  It  is  the  soundest  policy,  and  therefore,  the 
most  expedient,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  on 
which  the  temperance  reformation  is  based,  to 
keep  well  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  until  pub- 
lic opinion  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  Truth, 
By  keeping  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  we 
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keep  up  an  interest  in  our  advocacy,  arising  from 
the  very  o])position  wiiich  that  advocacy  excites, 
providing  tliat  opposition  is  an  op])osition  refer- 
ring to  the  }J7'i  net  plea  of  our  cuuae,  and  not  found- 
ed on  personal  animosities,  or  of  party  spirit. 

6.  Abstinence  from  alcolud,  opium,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  mustard,  ])epper,  "‘  mint,  sage,  onions,  [an- 
imal food,]  and  all  similar  exciting  and  strongly 
flavoured  articles  is  much  more  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  tlian  mere  abstinence  from  alcoho- 
lic li(piors  ; and,  consequently,  if  such  compre- 
hensive abstinence  is  founded  on  thepinciples  of 
trutli,  it  will,  whenever  it  is  advocated  with  equal 
ability  and  zeal,  create  much  more  public  interest, 
and  will  j)rove  much  more  efficient  than  mere  ab- 
stinence from  alcolud.  It  will  lead  people  to  take 
more  enlarged  and  compreliensive  views  of  the 
great  temperance  question.  They  will  be  more 
impressed  with  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  their  zeal  to  exert  themselves  in  its  favor  will 
be  excited  in  a corresponding  degree.  The  more 
I study  this  great  question,  the  more  convinced 
I am,  that  in  reference  to  it,  in  all  its  various  bear- 
ings, it  is  our  duty  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
slavish  expediency,  and  to  be  only  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  inquiry,  and  the  solution  of  the  enquiry, 
— “ ^Tliat  is  truth  }” 

particularly  those  of  the  spicy  kind, 
are  non-essential  to  the  process  of  digestion,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  system.  They  affoi'd  no  nu- 
trition. Though  they  may  assist  the  action  of  a 
debilitated  stomach,  for  a time,  their  continual 
use  never  fails  to  produce  an  indirect  debility  of 
that  organ.  They  affect  it  as  alcohol  or  other 


* The  English  consume  about  six  millions  pounds  of  Pepper  an- 
nually. 
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stimulants  do.  The  present  relief  afforded^  is  at 
the  expense  of  future  suffering. — Dr.  Beaumont. 
Besides  wliicli,  they  induce  us  to  eat  more  tlian 
nature  requires,  for  wliich  end  tliey  are  taken. 
A gracious  Providence  gave  them  to  the  Indians, 
because  their  burning  sun  enervates  tlieir  1)odies, 
which  then  require  stimulants.  In  our  climate, 
on  the  contrary,  the  air  is  more  compressed,  and, 
consequently,  contains  more  oxygen,  which  pre- 
disposes us  to  take  in  inflammatory  diseases ; sti- 
mulants, therefore,  only  augment  this  predisposi- 
tion. Let  us  use,  says  Briessnitz,  seasonings 
which  nature  has  given  us,  and  leave  foi’eigners 
to  theirs. 

As  to  people  not  being  able  to  do  without  Tea, 
Coffee,  Tobacco,  etc.,  the  idea  was  ])crfectly  ridi- 
culous. How  did  oui'  ancestors  do  without  them  ? 
Tea  has  not  been  imported  into  Eur<q>e  200  years; 
and  even  then,  not  as  a beverage,  but  for  medi- 
cinal pui  poses.  It  was  first  used  in  Britain  about 
the  year  1G66;  and  became  a fashionable  beverage 
at  Court,  owing  to  tlie  example  of  Katlierine, 
queen  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  Portugal. 

Some  of  the  most  respectable  authorities  that 
modern  medicine  can  produce,  have  strongly  con- 
demned the  use  of  Tea.  Among  wiiom  are  Cul- 


poisonous  nature,  and  thougli  it  loses  some  of  its 
acrimony  by  its  being  steeped,  and  afterwards 
dried,  yet,  even  in  tliat  state,  in  which  it  is  sent 
to  tins  country  it  retains  much  of  its  narcotic  or 
in^Tpn”^^  fli^odities.  2.  1 liere  is  an  astringency 
in  I ea,  which  renders  it  extremely  injurious  to 
tile  constitution  ; and  like  tlie  frequent  bracing 
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of  a tlnnn,  must  ultimately  relax  and  debilitate. 
3.  Ill  addition  to  its  natural  pernicious  qualities, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  by  being  rfn'ct? 
either  on  iron  or  copper  jilates,  must  ultimately 
he  extremely  injurious.  The  corrosions  of  cop- 
per are  undoubtedly  pernicious ; those  of  iron 
may  not  perhaps,  he  equally  so,  yet  the  effluvia 
of  any  steaming  metal  cannot  be  favourable  to 
health,  -t.  The  manner  in  which  teas  are  convey- 
ed to  Europe,  closely  packed  up  in  slight  wooden 
chests,  lined  with  a composition  of  lead  and  tin, 
and  liable  to  he  affected  by  the  corrosion  of  those 
tM  O metals,  must  render’  the  article  here  much 
more  unwholesome  than  even  in  China.  5.  Not 
only  is  the  tea  itself  a jiernicious  article,  but  it  is 
often  mijced  with  a variety  of  other  substances, 
of  an  injurious  character,  with  a view,  it  is  said, 
to  improve  its  colour  or  flavour.  6.  Its  evil  ef- 
fects are  increased  hy  its  being  taken  hot.  All 
hot  liquids  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs,  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  alimentary  canal ; are  not  so  easily 
and  readily  absoi-bed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
do  not  promote  the  circulation  so  well  as  cold 
ivater. 

Dr.  Duncan  in  his  Treatise  on  Hot  Liquor. 9, 
says.  That  by  Hot  Licpiors,  the  blood  is  injlamed; 
and  such  whose  blood  is  inflamed,  live  not  so  long 
as  those  who  are  of  a cooler  temper  ; a hot  l)lood 
being  commonly  the  cause  of fluxes,  rheums,  ill-di- 
gestion, pains  in  the  limbs,  headache,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  especially  of  hysteric  tutpours.  He 
also  imj)utes  the  cause  of  ulcers  to  a hot  hlood, 
and  declares  that  if  men  keep  their  hlood  cool 
and  sweet,  by  a moderate  and  cooling  diet,  they 
would  never  be  troubled  with  ulcers,  ov  any  break- 
ings out. 

Dr.  Millingen,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Medical 
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Experience,  tells  us  he  ‘^^knew  a person  who  could 
never  indulge  in  tea  without  experiencing  a dis- 
position to  commit  suicide,  and  notliing  could 
arouse  him  from  this  state  of  moriiid  excitement, 
but  the  pleasure  of  destroying  something — books, 
papers,  or  any  tiling  within  his  reach.  Under  no 
other  circumstance  than  this  influence  of  tea, 
were  these  fearful  aberrations  observed.” 

Dr.  F.  Lees,  Editor  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance Advocate,  being  asked  what  was  the  best  lie- 
verage  for  morning  and  evening  repasts,  said, 
“ Beyond  all  question,  water  is  the  proper  beve- 
rage of  man.” 

Dr.  Harris  says,  Tea  has  injured  thousands 
annually,  by  affecting  the  nerves,  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  weakening  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  otherwise  enfeebling  the  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  destroying  the  healthy  hue 
of  blooming  and  youthful  faces.  How  many 
wrinkled  old  maids  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
her  Majesty’s  dominions,  who  have  made  them- 
selves look  aged  and  wrinkled  by  the  imprudent 
use  of  tea,  with  all  its  adulterations ; etc. 

R.  T.  Claridge  Esq,  says.  If  the  female  portion 
of  the  community  knew  how  injurious  these  drinks 
were,  princijially  because  they  are  taken  hot ; liow 
they  s])oil  the  skin,  take  away  its  delicacy,  render 
it  rough  and  yellow,  and  consequently  cause  them 
to  lose  before  their  time,  their  freshness  of  com- 
plexion, the  colour  of  their  cheeks,  the  coral  hue 
of  the  lips,  the  wliiteness  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to  imprint  on  the 
physiognomy  the  traces  of  premattire  old  age  ; 
these  reasons  would,  I am  persuaded,  be  sufficient 
to  occasion  them  to  renounce  these  beverages,  and 
drink  only  cold  water  ; a resolution  which  would 
guarantee  them  against  these  losses,  and  preserve 
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to  them,  as  long  as  possible,  the  charms  of  their 
sex. 

Professor  Liebig  asserts,  that  Colfee  impedes 
the  digestion  of  food  for  an  hour  or  two,  its  car- 
bonaceous principle  requiring  oxygen  ; and  that 
Green  Tea  sliould  be  looked  upon  as  a Poison. 

Dr.  Graham  of  America,  declares  tliat  there  is 
no  truth  in  science  more  perfectly  demonstrable 
than  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  more  energetic  and 
fatal  poisons  known  to  man  ; and  witli  ecfual  cer- 
tainty can  it  be  ]>roved  that  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  opium  are  powerful  poisons  to  the  human 
body. 

Dr.  Graham  says,  “Formerly  I ranged  myself 
among  those  wlio  looked  upon  black  tea  as  a 
wholesome  beverage,  but  among  the  many  changes 
which  time,  observation,  and  reflection  have 
wrought  in  my  sentiments,  this  is  one,  that  we 
had  better  let  'Da  alone!  I think  it  weakens  the 
stomach,  etc.” 

Mh.  AViutlaw  says,  “ The  next  destructive 
drink  of  which  I have  to  take  notice,  is  tea.  To 
persons  “ whose  anxious  emjuiry  is  the  way  to 
health,  I would  say,  avoid  the  use  of  tea.  If  the 
digestive  organs  be  weak,  and  the  body  otherwise 
predisposed  to  disease,  the  effects  of  tea  on  the 
system  is  most  injurious.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a 
sloic  poison,  as  I have  often  been  told  ; but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a certain  one.  That  class  of  dis- 
eases commonlj'^  called  nervous,  tremours,  habi- 
tual depression  of  spirits,  and  all  the  miserable 
train  of  svmptomsarising  from  laxity  and  debility, 
may  justly  be  ascribed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
to  this  insidious  poison.  Even  its  moderate  use 
gives  rise  to  many  distressing  symptoms ; such 
as  flatulency,  a sensation  of  sinking  at  the  stom- 
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ach,  watchfulness,  and  the  feeble  tremulousness 
known  by  the  epithet  nervous” 

As  Dr.  Cullen  lived  in  the  age  when  the  in- 
jurious elFects  of  tea  w'as  beginning  to  show  itself 
on  the  constitutions  of  the  people,  we  will  iiear 
his  opinion.  After  referring  to  the  exi)erinients 
of  Drs.  Smith  and  Lettsom,  and  to  “ the  obser- 
vations which  I have  made  in  the  course  of  fifty 
3"ear3,  in  all  sorts  of  persons,  I am  convinced,  that 
the  qualities  of  tea  are  narcotic  and  sedative.” 
Speaking  of  the  “poisonous  nature  of  tea,”  lie  as- 
serts that  this  does  not  arise,  as  “ has  been  alle- 
ged,” from  'Hhe  large  quantity  of  warm  water 
which  commonly  accompanies  it though  he  ad- 
mits “ some  bad  effects  may  arise  from  this  cause : 
hut  from  attentive  observation,  I can  assert,  that 
wherever  any  considerable  effects  appear,  they 
are  in  nine  of  every  ten  persons  entirely  from  the 
qualities  of  the  tea ; and  that  any  like  effects  of 
warm  water  do  not  appear  in  one  of  a hundred 
who  take  in  this  very  largely.” 

“Cold  Water  ! let  thy  praise  he  sung,  by  every  son  of 
earth  ; 

Yet  all  the  pens  of  wisest  scribes,  can  never  tell  thy 
worth  ; 

Thou  lucid,  sparkling,  glitt’ring  gem,  by  mercy  thou 
wert  given  ; 

Thy  crystal  streams  refresh  our  souls,  and  make  us  think 
of  heaven.” 

J.  Inwards. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  foreign  growth, 
M’hich  a vitiated  apjtetite  has  introduced  into  ge- 
neral use,  is  Cq/fee,  which  was  first  known  in  Eng- 
land about  1652.  Perhaps  tlie  best  thing  that 
can  he  said  of  it,  is,  that  it  powerfully  counteracts 
the  effects  of  narcotics,  and  hence  it  is  used  by 
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tlie  Turks,  with  some  propriety,  in  abating  the 
inflnence  of  the  inordinate  quantities  of  opium 
they  are  accustomed  to  swallow.  In  )>roportion 
as  tioffee  is  indulged  in,  it  proves  stimulating  and 
heating,  creating  thirst,  and  producing  watchful- 
ness, tremours,  and  many  of  those  complaints 
called  ner\’ous;  it  has  a very  bad  effect  on  per- 
sons subject  to  bilious  attacks  and  sick  headaches. 
Let  such  try  cold  water  for  breakfast  one  week, 
and  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  justness  of  our 
remarks.  We  know,  to  them,  it  will  not  be  very 
comfortuhh,  nor  can  ire  conceive  it  very  comfort- 
able to  be  constantly,  or  nearly  so,  troubled  with 
sick  headache,  etc. 

As  a proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  Tea,  Coffee, 
etc.,  let  a nervous,  or  dyspejitic  person  use  two 
or  three  cups  of  strong  tea,  and  the  effects  will 
he  niyht  mare,  disturbed  sleep,  and  the  other  vio- 
lent symptoms  of  indigestion,  etc.  Coffee  will 
])roduce /cccr,  disturbed  res/,  and  in  the  morning, 
headache  and  heart- burn ; the  dose  is  repeated, 
the  excitement  which  it  produces  gives  an  hour’s 
relief,  but  it  only  strengthens  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness,  and  renders  permanent  the  effects. 

M ater,  cold  water,  is  therefore  preferable  to 
artificial,  hot  drinks,  of  any  kind,  because  it  pro- 
motes health — does  not  injure  the  nerv'es — pro- 
motes sleep  it  is  nature  s beverage — it  is  highly 
nutritious  and  strengthening — has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  cream  of  the  medical  profession — 
has  Iteen  the^  exclusive  drink  of  most  who  have 
been  noted  for  great  muscular  strength,  health 
and  longevity — and,  what  is  very  important,  it  is 
the  most  economical.  This  latter  remark  we  shall 
seek  to  amplify  and  improve  hereafter. 

Of  the  sottish,  silly,  expensive,  and  injurious 
habits  of  Smoking,  Chewing,  and  Snuffing,  we 
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cannot  avoid  saying  a few  words.  Some  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  their  moral  and  physical  quali- 
ties, that  they  wonder  that  Milton,  in  speaking 
of  the  productions  of  Eden,  had  never  mentioned 
the  noblest  of  them  all,  the  tobacco-plant.  This 
plant,  as  shown  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  was  not,  as  is 
generally  supj)osed,  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  but  by  Mr.  R.  Lane,  some 
time  about  1385.  In  1796,  the  tobacco  imported 
into  this  kingdom  amounted  to  23,608,775  lbs. 
Of  this  ll,490,146lbs.  vvas  delivered  out  for  home 
consumption,  the  duty  of  which,  paid  to  govern- 
ment, amounted  to  £.287,252  lls.  "'  In  two  years 
it  had  increased  so  much,  that  in  1798,  seventy 
ships,  laden  with  this  noxious  weed,  came  into 
the  port  of  London,  whose  cargoes  amounted  to 
40,000,000  lbs. ! 

'U'ere  it  not  too  serious  a matter,  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  smile  at  the  paltry  arguments 
adduced  in  favor  of  Tobacco,  etc.  The  poor  man 
says,  it  stays  his  stomach  when  he  has  no  food — 
perhaps  it  may  ; but  it  is  only  by  injuring  its 
powers  of  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
stays  an  empty  stomach,  i\\e  expenditure  tends  to 
keep  it  em))ty— as  well  as  the  stomachs  of  those 
who  are  dejtendent  upon  its  consumers.  The 
practice  also  tends  to  keep  ftchools  partiallg  emptg 
as  well  as  stomachs  ; many  not  being  able  to  send 
their  children  in  conse«iuence  of  this  drain  of  the 
pocket. 

The  filthy  habit  of  making  a dust  hole  of  the 
nose,+  is  become  so  common  that  one  would  be 


The  cost  of  a hogshead  of  Tobacco,  of  1200  lbs.,  varies  from 
£ 14  to  25  ; the  duty  of  which  is  £198. 

+ It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  if  Providence  had  designed 
the  nose  for  a dust  hole,  he  « ould  have  turned  it  the  other  way 
upwards ; and  man  for  a smoking  animal,  he  would  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  his  head  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a chimney. 
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almost  disposed  to  think  our  streets  were  as  fa- 
nioiis  for  bad  smells  as  are  those  of  Edinburgh,  and 
therefore  the  nostrils  are  filled  with  the  powder 
of  this  dangerous  weed,  which  is  called  snuff. 
I'oreifrners  may  think  these  ])ersonsmr/rf,  but  tliis 
i.'i  a mistake,  they  are  only  foolish.  “This  snuff 
gives  a man  something  to  do  when  he  has  nothing; 
spares  many  an  empty  head  the  trouble  of  making 
an  answer ; gives  politicians,  hypocrites,  and 
knaves,  time  to  compound  a lie,  when  they  have 
not  one  ready  ; furnislies  a wise  look  for  a fool’s 
face ; enables  men  by  grimace  to  cover  an  emo- 
tion ; and  prevents'  people  leading  you  by  the 
nose,  forfear  of  dirtying  their  fingers:’”  atle'astso 
says  The  Commissioner  ; and  we  think  he  is  more 
-than  half  riglit.  So  that  after  all,  as  its  votaries 
'assert,  it  is  not  altogether  useless. 

It  is  really  astonishing  tliat  this  “Smoke 
Plague,”  in  less  than  300  years  should  have 
spread  as  it  has,  justifying  the  remarks  of  Quarles 
who  says, 

“ Tobacco  ! — a vanity,  tliat  has  beset 

The  world,  and  made  more  slaves  than  Mahomet ; 

That  has  condemn’d  us  to  the  servile  yoke. 

Of  Slavery,  and  made  us  slaves  to  smoke.” 

Peetotalers,  as  a body  of  Ehysicnl  Eeformers, 
ought  not  to  encourage  smoking,  and  snuffing, 
because  the  habit  is, 

1.  Useless.  Not  indeed  to  the  government, 
as  it  jiays  a very  large  duty— nor  to  the  vender, 
as  he  makes  a good  profit;  hut  to  the  consumer, 
it  yields  no  benefit,  hut  is  a constant  drain  upon 
his  pocket.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  by  imparting  the  least  portion  of  nutri- 
ment— will  not  quench  thirst — does  not  enrich 
him,  adorn  him,  or  render  him  respectable  or 
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useful.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  emphatically  a 
useless  liahit.  It  is 

2.  Foolish.  Of  all  the  hahits  which  men  ha^'e 
contracted,  smoking  is  one  of  tlie  most  foolish. 
To  see  a man,  it  may  he  a man  of  education, 
benevolence,  and  intelligence,  calling  himself 
a gentleman,  aye,  and  a Christian  too,  sticking  a 
pipe  or  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  drawiiiff  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  puffinii  out,  the  smoke  of  a lighted 
herb,  does  appear  truly  ridiculous.  The  author 
has  induced  several  old  smokers  to  try  to  (smoke 
in  the  dark,  which  sets  the  jiractice  in  a still  more 
ridiculous  light.  Few  can  so  enjoy  it,  and  many 
are  not  able  to  tell  whether  their  ]dpe  is  in  or 
out.  The  following  circumstance  took  place  in 
Liverpool,  wherein  a reformer  of  evil  habits  sa- 
tirized M'ith  good  effect.  He  drank  tea  with  a 
number  of  smokers,  in  a celebrated  Temperance 
Hotel,  and  insinuated  himself  into  their  good 
graces.  The  tray  being  removed,  jupes  and  to- 
bacco were  introduced,  and  had  got  well  to  work, 
when  he  rang  the  hell,  and  desired  the  waiter  to 
bring  a bason  with  water,  some  soap,  and  a clean 
pij)e.  'With  the  water  and  soa]>  he  made  a lather, 
and  commenced  to  blow  bubbles;  he  launched 
them  one  after  another  into  the  air,  where  they 
floated  for  a time  like  lilliputian  balloons  ; these 
hurst,  and  had  their  ])laces  sujijilied  by  others 
newly  formed.  How  the  smokers  did  Init  laugh 
at  the  silly  man,  who  had  chosen  to  adopt  so 
childish  an  amusement.  At  their  sneers  he  was 
evidently  chagrined,  as  he  rose  from  his  scat  and 
said — Gentlemen,  you  have  each  chosen  your  own 
amusement ; I mine— and  that  blowing  bubbles 
is  more  rational,  more  philosophical  than  smoking 
tobacco,  I am  prepared  to  prove.  Y ou  druw  air 
through  a pipe,  1 Wou- air  through  it--your  smoke 
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ascends  upwards,  so  do  my  bubbles ; they  are 
much  cheaper,  much  cleanlier,  do  not  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  withal  more  philosophical ; — 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  blew  soap  bubbles,  to  ascertain 
some  ot  the  properties  of  lig'ht.  This  satire  and 
reasonint^  had  its  effect  upon  some,  who  admitted 
its  force,  and  never  smoked  again  ; while  others 
frowned  u[)on  the  satirist  as  a regular  spoil  com- 
pani/,  as  some  will  no  doubt  do  on  us,  for  devot- 
ing so  much  space  to  so  lipht  a subject  as  smoke  ; 
but  this  is  because  they  are  not  alive  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  smoking.  It*  is 
3.  Injurious,  to  the  Prca/acer : hence  since  the 
American  war,  the  culture  of  tliis  herb  has  de- 
creased considerably  in  \ irginia,  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  finding  it  more  profitable  to  devote 
the  ground  to  the  produce  of  corn. — They  found 
also  tliat  the  culture  of  tobacco  impoverished  the 
land — reduced  both  men  and  animals  to  a misera- 
ble state  of  dependence — was  very  perplexing  and 
laborious — in  a word,  that  it  has  every  kind  of 
inconvenience  connected  with  it.  It  is  injurious 
to  the  consumer — both  as  it  respects  health  and 
morals,  intellect  and  circumstances.  It  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  and  also  a strong  stimulant, 
and  taken  internally,  in  small  doses,  proves  power- 
fully emetic  and  purgative.  Its  essential  oil  is 
celebrated  fur  its  extreme  virulence,  and  when 
applied  to  a wound  is  said  by  Itedi,  to  be  as  fatal 
as  the  poison  of  a viper.*  An  eminent  author 
says  tobacco  is  a very  powerful  narcotic  poison. 
If  the  saliva,  the  secretion  of  which  it  provokes, 
be  impregnated  with  its  essential  oil,  and  so  swal- 


* Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  a single  drop  of  the  chemical  oil  of  tobac- 
co, put  on  a cat’s  tongue,  produced  violent  convulsions,  and  killed 
her  in  the  space  of  one  minute. 
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lowed,  the  deleterious  influence  is  communicated 
directly  to  the  stomach  ; or  if,  as  more  frequently 
happens,  it  is  rejected,  then  the  blandest  fluid  of 
the  human  frame,  that  which,  as  a solvent  and 
diluent,  performs  an  ofiice  in  digestion  secondary 
only  to  tlie  gastric  juice  itself,  is  lost.  Kuimjifer 
ranks  it  with  the  strong  vegetable  poisons.  No 
medical  or  scientific  man  of  modern  date  has 
dared  to  record  in  writing,  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  practice,  but  many  have  against  it.  It  is 

4.  Vulgar."  Only  dwell  upon  the  idea  for  a 
few  moments.  Vlio  are  the  persons  that  are  the 
greatest  slaves  to  the  habit  Generally  the  sot, 
the  idle;  persons  who  have  little  respect  for 
themselves,  and  are  little  respected  by  others — 
the  out-cast  of  society.  This  consideration  alone 
ought  to  weigh  witli  respectable  people,  and  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  it.  It  has  been  said,  and 
pertinently,  that  the  practice  of  smoking  and 
chewing,  and  snuffing,  was  more  befitting  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica,  the  Hottentots  of  Africa, 
and  the  shvage  tribes  of  America,  than  the  en- 
lightened and  intellectual  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  Happily,  this  consideration  is  beginning 
to  influence  some ; hence  few  use  the  “ vulgar 
pipe,”  wlio  can  command  the  more  respectable 
cigar.  But  then,  sucli  fall  under  the  lash,  which 
those  deserve,  who  practice  a habit  so 

5.  Expensive.  Think  of  five  of  money 

(some  assert  seven  and  a half)  spent  annually  in 
dust  and  smoke.  Many  persons,  scarcely  able  to 


• Merchants  frequently  lay  tobacco  in  log  houses,  to  the  end 
that  becoming  impregnated  with  the  volatile  salt  of  the  excre- 
ments, it  may  be  rendered  brisker,  stronger,  and  more  foetid  In 
preparing  cigars  and  twist,  and  in  preserving  them,  stale  urine  is 
used  to  keep  them  moist,  and  to  preserve  their  flavour  ? Think  of 
this  when  you  smoke  and  chew  Tobacco  ! We  can  vouch  for  the 
above,  having  been  behind  the  scene. 
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procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  (some  not  able) 
yet  by  sacrificinj^health  and  decency,  spend  Is.  Gd. 
per  week  ; some  more.*  But  even  the  former 
sum  amounts  to  nearly  ^€200  in  fifty  years,  and 
at  Compound  Interest  would  amount,  in  fifty 
years,  to  <£800  sterling.  Is  it  possible  for  Chris- 
tians  to  vindicate  such  conduct  ? If  so,  any 
thing  may  be  vindicated,  on  the  score  of  expen- 
diture. 

6.  Offensive.  The  author  of  these  pages,  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  made  ill  by  tbe 
fumes  of  tobacco  ; so  much  so  as  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  room,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  a 
considerable  smoker  for  tw’elve  years.  Again, 
how  offensive  it  is  to  sit  behind  a school-hoy , dan- 
dy, shopman,  or  fop,  on  a stage  coach,  puffing 
away  his  jiipeor  cigar.  It  is  true,  some  few  ladies 
tolerate  smoking,  but  most  of  them  detest  it,  as 
well  they  might.  Persons  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  are  not  generally  aware  how  very  offen- 
sive to  others,  it  renders  their  breath,  or  they 
would  soon  leave  it  off.  Again,  how  it  discolours 
and  injures  the  teeth.  In  fact,  their  parlours, 
clothes,  furniture,  etc.  are  all  tainted  with  the 
stinkiny  nuisance,  Alas,  that  respectable  men 
should  submit  to  sucli  low  miserable  habits.  It 
encourages 

7.  Slavery.  Not  only  are  thousands  slaves  to 
the  habit,  but  slave  labour  is  actually  employed 
to  produce  this  luxury  for  the  free-horn  sons  of 
Britain;  for  Christians;  and  even  for  Teeto- 
talers. Y es,  this  tobacco  is  prepared  for  the 
social  pipe,  the  fricridly  pinch,  and  for  the  delicious 


* Many  families  spend  double  this  sum — and  some  treble.  If 
they  only  spend  double,  by  paying  it  into  the  Building  Society, 
they  might  live  rent  free,  and  in  ten  years  have  the  house  for  their 
own. 
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quid,  at  the  expense  of  a hopeless  and  intermina- 
ble slavery  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  j and 
of  the  whip,  the  lash,  the  labour,  and  the  sorrow 
ot  a slave.  Yes,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the 
slave  maybe  heard  in  every  breeze,  and  may  serve 
to  assist  to  wait  indulgence  and  evil  to  the  shores 
of  our  land  of  liberty.  It  has  therefore  been  said 
that  every  penny  spent  in  tobacco  is  one  farthina 
Vrcnnum  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  to  encourage 
the  planters  in  Cuba  and  Virginia  to  buy  African 
slaves  to  increase  slavery.  “ 'I’hink  of  this  when 
you  smoke  tobacco.  It  is 
8.  Demokalizino.  Aneminent  writer  on  Ethics 
calculates  that  one  tenth  of  all  drunkards  are 
made  such  by  hrst  getting  a liking  for  tobacco. 

U\ei  this  they  talk  jiolitics — religion — science 
—morals— abuse  the  government  for 
dishonesty— the  people  for  stupidity— the  iiarsons 
foi  h)'pocrisy — and  tradesmen  for  knavery — and 
finish,  while  tliey  blow  the  last  blast  in  each 
othei  s faces,  and  shake  the  dust  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  instrument,  by  remarking,  ‘ Ell  tell  you 
IV  hat,  we  are  in  a strange  mess  altogether.”  After 
that,  they  send  for  the  ladies,  if  tliey  have  no 

drawing  room  to  retire  to— and  having' a cup  of 
tea— having  spanned  the  earth  for  tlieir  after- 
noon s gratihcation ; the  drink>i  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  smoke  ot  America.”  And  vet  some 
say  It  does  not  lead  to  drinking.  Can  all  this  be 
done  without  It.?  we  know  it  After  the 

youngster  has  learned  to  smoke,  he  must  go  to 
the  pot-house  y at  hrst  for  the  sake  of  company 
then  for  the  sake  of  the  drink— then  he  learns  to 
gamble,  swear,  and  fight ; and  then  many  have 
ecourse  to  thieving  to  support  the  cost  Jdrlnll 

jt.  of  time.  Hear  what  the 

Jitt . J.  A.  James,  says— It  may  seem  trifling 
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to  say,  Thdt  the  first  cigar  a young  man  takes  ivith- 
in  his  lips,  of  ten  proves  his  first  step  in  a career  of 
vice.  I f»rieve  ami  treml)le  ovei*  every  youth 
wliom  I see  contractin<?  this  hahit ; it  often  leads 
to  other  and  worse  things."  Dr.  Fothergill  says, 

The  consideration  whether  or  not  it  is  right  for 
Christians*  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  tobacco^  or 
to  traffic  in  it,  is  one  of  no  trifling  importance. 
It  is  one  that  is  happily  claiming  a large  share  of 
attention,  and  great  good  will  doubtless  result 
from  strict  investigation,  and  free  and  temperate 
discussion.  i\]y  own  observation  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  its  ordinary  use  is  a source  of  great 
evil,  that  it  is  wliolly  unnecessary,  and  that  its 
universal  abandonment  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  further  informed  on  this 
subject,  we  recommend  to  read  Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
“ Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco” 
— “The  Anti-Smoker” — “Friendly  Advice,  etc.,” 
by  Ridley. 

Hoping  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
health,  enjoyment,  and  longevity,  are  mattirrs 
very  much  under  our  own  control — that  animal 
food,  strong  drinks,  tea,  coffee,  all  hot  drinks  ; 
tobacco,  snuflF,  etc.,  are  not  only  useless,  but  posi- 
tively hurtful,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  j)eo- 
ple  use  them,  not  because  they  are  necessary,  but 
because  they  like  them — and  that  on  the  j)rinci])le 
of  self-denial,  and  i\io  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  abandon  them. 

Is  it  not  really  grievous  to  think  of  a rational 
Christian  man,  cai>able  of  high  intellectual,  refin- 
ed, spiritual  enjoyment,  taking  some  or  all  of  the 


• The  use  of  Tobacco  is  a criminal  indulgence,  unbecoming  the 
profe“sors  of  the  wisdom  of  God. — Rev.  Dn.  Hamilton. 
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above  articles,  for  the  same  reasons  that  little 
boys  eat  sufrar-pliims  ? because  they  iiice  them. 
Truly,  “there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.”  It  is 
one  of  the  most  artificial  things  in  the  world,  to 
gratify  wliich,  men  will  rob  themselves  of  their 
independence ,*  and  of  their  means  of  doing  good 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  possible  for 
men,  and  even  animals  to  train  themselvesto  like 
or  dislike  anything.  Hence  the  Esquimaux  who 
delights  in  train  oil,  candles,  and  rotten  fiesh,  is 
disgusted  at  sugar.  The  Red  Indians  eat  large 
quantities  of  vermin,  and  even  clay ; the  Chinese 
regard  rats  and  dogs  as  delicious  fare  ; the  Asiatic 
wrap  up  a small  j)ortion  of  quick-lime  in  a betel 
leaf,  and  chews  them  as  many  do  here  tobacco  ; 
and  our  more  polished  neighbours,  the  French, 
regard  a dish  of  frog-soup,  as  a great  dainty. 
Therefore  the  argument  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  an  article  proves  nothing.  But  in  reference  to 
many  of  our  enjoyments,  so  called,  we  think  we 
pay  “too  dear  for  our  whistle.”  We  purchase  at 
too  high  a price — the  ]>rice  of  our  consistency — 
tha  sacrifice  of  our  healtli  and  real  enjoyment — 
and  that  of  the  interests  of  hmnanityf  and  reli- 
gion. 


* It  is  not  the  greatness  o(  a man’s  means  that  makes  him  inde- 
pendent, so  much  as  the  smallness  of  his  wants;  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  save  than  to  get  money.  To  do  the  former,  you  have  only 
to  consult  yourself,  for  the  latter,  others.  How  many  by  living  up 
to,  rather  than  a little  under  their  income,  h.ave  deprived  them- 
seives  of  the  last  portion  of  that  independence,  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  man.  They  are  therefore  bound  down  by  their 
Taskmasters,  in  a stale  of  vassalage.  That  man  only  who  lives 
within  his  income,  can  be  just,  humane,  charitable,  and  independ- 
ent; while  he  who  lives  beyond  it,  becomes,  almost  necessarily, 
rapacious,  mean,  faithless,  and  contemptible. 

+ The  use  of  tea,  by  the  Americans  and  Europeans,  has  a fatal 
effect  upon  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  place,  the  tea  plant  takes  up 
a great  part  of  their  land,  so  that  they  have  not  sufficient  left  to 
grow  provisions.  And  so  scarce  is  land  in  some  places,  that  whole 
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It  cannot  be  coiini-ftcnt  for  Teetotalers  ami 
Christians,  (both  ot  which  profess  to  be  influenc- 
ed by  tlie  i)rinciples  of  self-denial,  and  a desire  to 
do  good  to  all  men,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent) 
to  spend  the  vast  sums  of  money  they  do  on  Tea* 
Coflee,  t Tobacco,.!  etc.;  while  their  societies  are 


* Of  the  nine  Million  annu.Mly  paid  by  consumers  of  Tea, 
£3,500,000  are  paid  to  the  crown  for  duty  : or  more  than  100  per 
cent.  About  5h, 000  000  ol'lbs.  arc  annually  c.xported  from  Can- 
ton to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  of  this 
quantity  Great  Britain  and Irclandaloneconsumc nearly  32,000,000 
of  lbs,  : being  about  10,000.000  lbs.  more  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides. 

t The  average  consumption  of  Coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  one  pound  per  head,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  about  six 
pounds  per  head.  The  reasons  of  this  difference  probably  are — 
Teetotalism  has  spread  much  more  e.\tensively  among  them  : be- 
sides which  they  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  this  article.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  in  U41,  for  a population  of 
17,000,000,  was  109,200,  2471bs.  ; and  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  same  period,  for  a population  of  2H.000,ono,  28,4.'l,4(i01bs. 

t 'We  spend  as  a nation,  about  £ ),000,000  annually  upon  To- 
bacco, about  £10,000  of  which  goes  daily  to  the  government  ; and 
we  spend  £.500,000  for  the  purpo.se  of  diffusing  that  truth  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential  to  men’s  happiness  in  time  and  in  eterni- 
ty. What  an  anomaly  ! Will  unbelievers  give  us  credit  for  sin- 
cerity J How  can  they  ? 


streets  or  towns  are  built  upon  rivers,  and  people  live  in  floating 
houses  all  their  lives.  Then  a large  portion  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  gathering  and  preparing  the  tea,  .so  as  to  leave  little  for  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  not  so  occupied.  This  loss  of  land  and  time, 
produce  the  same  effect  on  the  Chinese,  as  the  growth  of  opium 
does  the  Hindoos.  The  people  have  not  sufficient  to  support  them 
even  in  the  best  years,  and  when  a partial  famine  comes  they  per- 
ish bv  thousands.  Malcol.m,  who  visited  China,  as  a deputation 
from  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  society,  represents  the 
condition  of  the  people  there,  as  being  most  deplorable.  He  says 
he  saw  a number  of  men  lying  in  the  market-place,  dying  and  dead 
from  absolute  want;  and  that  this  was  a common  thing.  The  poor 
people  go  round  begging  for  bread  so  long  as  they  can  get  any,  and 
then  lie  down  and  die.  And  W.  Barkow  says  that  in  one  city 
alone,  9000  little  helpless  children  are  cast  out  to  perish  every 
year,  by  their  own  parents  ; because  they  have  not  the  means  of 
rearing  them.  This  is  the  effect  which  our  use  of  tea  has  upon  the 
poor  Chinese — this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live,  or  rather  die,  by 
our  use  of  tea.  The  opium  » hich  the  Chinese  use.  is  the  life  and 
blood  of  the  Hindoo;  and  the  tea  wltich  we  use  is  the  life  and  blood 
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crippled  for  want  of  funds;  drunkards  dying  by 
thousands ; and  sinners  going  to  hell  hy  multi- 
tudes. This  need  not  he  the  case — this  must  not 
conthiue  to  he  the  case.  "VVe  feel  persuaded  that 
we  shall  have  a change  for  the  better,  before  we 
shall  witness  the  removal  of  intemperance,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  We  are  persuaded 
that  ])lans  will  he  devised  and  executed,  for  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  which  have  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted, nay,  even  thought  of ; that  efforts  and 
sacrifices  will  he  made  on  so  gigantic  a scale,  as 
to  throw  the  puny  doings  of  the  ])resent  day  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  We  are  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  Apostle,  of  all  seeking 
their  own  ; not  the  things  which  are  Christ’s.  In 
reference  to  himself  and  the  early  Christians 
generally,  he  could  say,  ‘ none  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self-— hut  unto  the  Lord.’  He  was  the  great  cen- 
tre where  all  their  lives  met.  So  it  is  now,  where 
the  great  principles  of  the  gospel  have  taken  full 
possession  of  the  heart.  Selfishness  is  a wretched 
principle,  which,  in  the  devoted  Christian’s  heart 
is  daily  losing  ground,  giving  way  to  the  hallow- 
ed influence  of  love  to  God,  and  to  our  fellow 
man,  which  is  expanding  his  heart  wider  and 
wider,  and  makin^r  the  wantsof  the  world  his  own  ; 
while  the  mass  of  misery  arising  from  intemper- 
ance and  sin,  is  constantly  presenting  oj)portuni- 
ties  for  the  employment  of  his  utmost  ca])ahilities. 
He  now  finds  that  self-denial  is  a golden  mine, 


of  the  Chinese.  All  who  use  it  arc  accomplices  in  this  robbery 
and  destruction.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
consumption  of  coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars.  The  ground 
and  time  that  is  devoted  to  their  growth,  might  he  employed  iu 
promoting  the  improvement  and  well  being  of  the  whole  human 
family.  This  has  been  urged  by  Anti-Teetotalers.  AVe  cannot 
say  they  are  necessaries — Then  give  them  up.  See  more  on  this 
subject  in  ‘ Temperance  and  Luxury.’  Pasco. 
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containinjy  abunrlance  of  ore — but  to  possess  it  lie 
imist  di(f—\\e  must  "o  beneath  thetnirfuce — he  must 
descend  into  the  depths.  Tliis  self-denial  not  only 
resjjeets  subduinii:  all  that  is  sinful,  but  includes 
ahstuience  even  from  lauful  thinps,  if  thereby  we 
can  do  ^ood.  Tliat  is  the  greatest  self-denial 
where  tliere  is  the  greatest  inclinatio)i,  and  yet 
such  a love  to  Christ  and  our  fellow  men,  as  ex- 
cites us  not  only  to  curb  or  suppress  it,  but  con- 
tinually and  vigorously  to  oppose  it  till  conquer- 
ed. This  was  the  inlluence  which  induced  Paul 
to  say,  “ if  meat  make  mp  brother  to  offend,  I will 
eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth.”  Christ  laid  it 
down  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, ‘‘  whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me.  ’ So  that  we  see,  both  in  entering  upon,  and 
proceeding  in  the  divine  life,  self-denial  is  one  of 
its  essentials.  Among  many  other  practical  ex- 
hil)itions  of  this  heaven  horn  principle,  we  have 
pleasure  in  recording  tlie  following.  The  vener- 
able IF.  Jap,  says  he  was  one  day  attending  a 
Missionary  Tea  Meeting,  and  before  the  close 
of  it,  a minister  rose  up  and  said  he  had  to  pre- 
sent a donation.  The  offering  was  not  large  in 
itself — hut  it  showed  a nobleness  of  disj)osition, 
and  was  beyond  the  two  mites  of  the  applauded 
widow.  ‘These  two  guineas,’  said  he,  ‘ are  sent 
from  a servant,  who  was  allowed  so  much  by  her 
mistress  for  Tea,  hut  who  had,  during  two  years, 
denie<I  herself  the  use  of  this  beverage  to  aid  your 
collection ! 

The  sum  of  £g.  14s.  4d.  was'^lately  presented, 
as  sacrifice  money,  at  a "U’esleyan  iVIissionary 
Breakfast,  with  a paper  stating  tliat  if  the  337,598 
members  of  that  society  in  Great  Britain,  would 
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do  the  same^  it  would  amount  to  more  than 
J01,OOOjOOO.  per  annum. 

'J’his  great  principle  is  not  only  taught  us  hy 
Scripture  and  Christianity — hut  is  also  the  grand 
law  of  nature,  inscribed  the  liand  of  God  on 
every  part  of  creation.  Not  for  itself,  says  the 
excellent  Fai/son,  but  for  others,  does  the  Su)i 
disperse  his  beams.  Not  for  herself  but  for  others, 
does  the  cai'tli  unlock  lier  treasures.  Not  for 
themselves  but  for  others,  does  tlie  clouds  distil 
their  showers.  Not  for  themselves  but  for  otliers, 
do  the  trees  produce  tlieir  fruits,  or  the  jlowers 
diffuse  their  fragrance  and  display  their  various 
liues.  So,  not  for  himself  but  for  others,  are  the 
blessings  of  God  bestowed  upon  man  ; and  when 
ever,  instead  of  diffusing  them  around,  he  devotes 
them  exclusively  to  his  own  gratification,  and 
shuts  himself  up  in  the  dark,  dreary,  and  flinty 
caverns  of  selfishness,  he  transgresseth  tlie  great 
law  of  creation — he  cuts  himself  off  from  the  cre- 
ated universe  and  its  author — he  sacrilegiously 
converts  to  his  own  use,  the  favours  which  were 
given  liim  for  the  benefit  of  others — and  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  unpi-ofitohle,  but,  as  a 
fraudulent  servant,  wlio  has  worse  than  wasted  his 
lord’s  money.  He  who  thus  lives  to  himself,  and 
consumes  the  bounties  of  heaven  upon  his  lusts,  or 
consecrates  it  to  the  demon  of  avarice,  is  a barren 
rock  in  a fertile  plain — he  is  a thorny  bramble  in  a 
fruitful  vineyard — he  is  the  very  Arabia  desert  in 
the  moral  world.  And  if  he  is  higlily  exalted  in 
wealth  and  power,  he  stands  inaccessible  and 
strong,  like  an  isolated  toweriny  cliff,  which  exhi- 
bits only  a cold  and  cheerless  ])ros])ect — intercepts 
tlie  genial  beams  of  the  sun — chills  the  vale  below 
with  its  gloomy  shade — adds  fresh  keenness  to 
the  freezing  blast — and  tempts  down  the  lightning 
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of  angry  heaven.  How  cliiferent  this  from  the 
gently  rising  hill,  clothed  to  ics  summit  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  which  attiuicts  and  receives  the  dew 
of  heaven  ; and  retaining  only  sufficient  to  main- 
tain its  fertility,  sends  down  the  remainder  in  a 
thousand  streams,  to  bless  the  vales  which  lie  at 
its  feet. 

After  all,  this  self-denial  is  not  so  difficult  of 
performance,  or  so  unpleasant  as  some  imagine. 
If  a man  be  but  influenced  by  heaven  born  prin- 
ciples, and  remembers  that  he  is  “ created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them.” 
Though  it  may  involve  the  loss  of  some  worldly 
gratification,  he  enjoys  “ the  lujcurg  of  doing  good” 
— of  being  doublg  blessed,  (i.  e.)  of  being  blessed, 
and  made  a blessing. 

The  nervous  language  of  a late  popular  author, 
is  so  much  in  point,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  de- 
sire of  giving  our  readers  the  advantage  of  perus- 
ing it.  He  says,  “ Man  has  various  apj)etites  and 
desires  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  which 
are  to  be  denied,  not  exterminated ; to  be  re- 
nounced as  masters,  guides,  or  lords ; and  to  be 
brought  into  strict  and  entire  subordination  to 
our  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  because  they  do  not  carry  with  tliem 
their  own  rule.  They  are  blind  impulses.  Pre- 
sent their  objects,  and  they  are  excited  as  easily 
when  gratification  would  be  injurious,  as  when  it 
would  be  useless.  Our  desires  are  undiscerning 
instincts,  generally  directed  to  what  is  useful, 
but  often  clamouring  for  gratifications  which 
would  be  injurious  to  health,  would  debilitate  the 
mind,  and  oppose  the  general  good.  This  l)lind- 
ness  of  desire  makes  the  demand  for  self-denial 
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urgent  and  continual.  But  besides  this^  when 
once  we  yield  the  reins  to  aj)'petite,  we  know 
not  where  it  will  take  us,  as  it  always  carries  with 
it  a principle  of  growth.  It  expands  by  indulgence, 
and  if  not  restrained  may  prove  awfully  destruc- 
tive. God  has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  the 
brute,  but  not  to  those  of  man  ; in  brutes,  for 
example,  the  animal  appetites  impel  to  a certain 
round  of  sim])le  gratifications,  beyond  which  they 
never  ])ass.  But  man,  having  imaginations  and 
inventions,  is  able  by  these  noble  faculties  to 
whet  his  sensual  desires  to  any  extent.  He  is 
able  to  form  new  combinations  of  animal  ])leasures 
and  to  ]>rovoke  appetite  by  stimulants.  The  Ea.<<t 
gives  up  its  spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back 
its  vintage,  sea  and  land  are  rifled  for  luxuries  : 
while  the  animal  finds  its  nourishment  in  a few 
]»lants,  ])crhaps  in  a single  blade,  man’s  table 
groans  under  the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;*  and  the 
consequence  is,  in  not  a few  instances,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just  as 
some  rich  soil  shoots  up  into  poisonous  weeds, 
and  man,  the  rational  jnreature  of  God,  degener- 
ates into  the  most  thorough  .sensualist.” 

And  though  some  may  ridicule  the  idea,  and 
try  to  laugh  to  scorn,  the  man  who  chooses  to 
tread  this  path  of  self-denial,  yet  it  will  be  found 
in  the  end,  that  tlie  history  of  such  will  most  in- 
terest and  absorb  the  discerning  jniblic.  In 
reading  tlie  history  of  individuals,  who  istlie  man 
whom  you  select  as  the  object  of  jmur  sj>ecial  ad- 
miration Is  it  he  who  lived  to  indulge  himself.^ 


• Swift  has  jocosely  observed,  “such  is  the  extent  of  modem 
Epicurism,  that  the  world  must  be  compassed  before  a Washerwo- 
man can  sit  down  to  breakfast  by  a voyage  to  the  East  for  Tea, 
and  to  the  West  for  Sugar. 
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Whose  current  of  life  flowed  most  equally  and 
pleasantly  ? Whose  table  was  most  luxuriantly 
sju-ead  ? M'"ere  such  the  men  to  whom  monu- 
ments have  been  reared,  and  whose  memories 
freshened  with  the  tears  of  joy  and  reverence, 
frrow  and  flourish,  and  spread  through  eveiyage.'* 
Oh  no  ! It  is  he  who  has  denied  himself;  who 
has  made  the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetite  and 
private  interest,  to  God  and  mankind : who  has 
walked  in  a rugged  path,  and  clung  to  good  and 
great  ends,  in  persecution  and  pain : who,  amidst 
the  solicitations  of  ambition,  ease,  and  private 
friendship;  and  the  menaces  of  tyranny  and  ma- 
lice, has  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
found  a recompense  for  blighted  hopes  and  pro- 
tracted sufferings,  in  conscious  uprightness,  and 
the  favor  of  God. 

Mdu)  is  most  lovely  in  domestic  life  ? It  is  the 
martyr  to  domestic,  affliction  ; the  mother  forget- 
ting herself,  and  ready  to  suffer,  toil,  and  die,  for 
the  haj)])iness  of  her  children.  AV"ho  is  it  that  we 
honour  most  in  puW/c /(/c  ? It  is  the  martyr  to 
his  country;  he  who  serves  her,  not  when  she 
has  honours  for  his  brow,  and  wealth  for  his  cof- 
fers, but  who  clings  to  her  in  her  dangers  and 
falling  glories,  and  thinks  life  a cheap  sacrifice 
to  her  safety  and  freedom.  Whom  does  the 
church  retain  in  most  grateful  remembrance.^ 
The  self-denying  Apostle,  the  fearless  confessor, 
the  devoted  martyr ; men  who  have  held  fast  the 
truth  even  in  death,  and  becpieathed  it  to  future 
ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all,  to  what  moment 
of  the  life  of  Christ  does  the  Christian  turn,  as 
the  most  affecting  and  sublime  illustration  of  his 
divine  character } It  is  the  moment,  when  in 
the  spirit  self-sacrifice,  he  bore  the  agony  and 
shame  of  the  cross. 

X 3 
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“ Thus  all  great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self- 
denial  ; and  were  God’s  present  constitution  of 
our  nature  and  life  so  reversed,  as  to  demand  no 
renunciation  of  desire,  the  chief  interest  and  glory 
of  our  present  being  would  pass  away.  There 
would  he  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us  with  ad- 
miration. 'We  should  have  no  consciousness 
of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  soul.  ATe 
should  love  feebly  and  coldly,  for  Ave  should  find 
nothing  in  one  another  to  love  earnently.” 

Let  us  not  then  complain,  that  Providence  has 
made  self-denial  necessary,  or  that  the  blessed 
Jesus  has  made  it  a chief  ingredient  in  his  reli- 
gion, and  thus  summons  us  to  the  Avork  ; it  is  for 
our  interest.  Organic  and  moral  law  here  hold 
one  language,  and  our  OAvn  souls  hear  Avitness  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  while  it  is  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  our  health  of  body,  it  is 
also  the  “ narroAv  Avay  Avhich  leadeth  unto  life.” 
Thus  self-denial ‘‘hath  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  noAv  is,  and  of  that  Avhich  is  to  come.”  The 
practice  of  self-denial  Aviil  also  have  an  important 
hearing  on  our  dying  circumstances.  If  at  that 
moment  our  reason  is  spared  to  us,  and  memory 
retains  its  hold  on  the  past,  Avill  it  gratify  us  to 
see  that  Ave  have  lived,  not  to  deny,  hut  to  indulge 
ourselves  ? That  Ave  have  hound  our  souls  to  any 
passion?  That  Ave  gave  the  reins  to  lust;  that 
Ave  Avere  palsied  by  sloth  ; that  through  tlie  love 
of  gain  Ave  hardened  ourselves  against  the  claims 
of  humanity  ; or  through  the  love  of  man’s  favor 
Ave  parted  Avith  truth  and  moral  independence  ; or 
that  in  any  tiling  reason  and  conscience  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgot- 
ten for  present  good  ? Shall  we  then  find  com- 
fort in  remembering  our  tables  of  luxury,  our 
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pillows  of  down^  oiir  wealth  amassed  and  employ- 
ed for  private  ends,  or  onr  lionours  won  bv  base 
compliance  with  tlie  world  ? Did  any  man*  in  his 
dying  inoments,  ever  regret  liis  conflicts  with 
himself;  his  victories  over  appetite;  his  scorn  of 
impure  j)leasures;  or  liis  sufferings  in  a righteous 
clause.  Did  any  man  ever  mourn  that  lie  luid 
impoverished  himself  in  tlie  service  of  mankind? 
Are  these  the  recollections  which  harrow  uj)  the 
soul,  and  darken  and  appal  the  last  hour?  To 
whom  is  the  last  hour  most  serene  and  full  of 
hope  ? Is  it  not  to  him,  who,  amidst  perils  and 
allurements  lias  denied  himself,  taken  up  his  cross 
and  followed  the  self  den  nhxj  Jesus‘S 

Thus  you  see,  to  deny  ourselves  is  to  witlistand 
to  renounce  whatever  without  or  within,  interferes 
with  onr  convictions  of  riybt,  with  the  claims  of 
VKUikirid,  our  conscioice,  and  onr  God.  It  is  to 
snjfer,  to  make  sacrifices  for  our  principles.  'I’lie 
conduct  of  Jesus  is  our  guide.  lie  not  only  came 
to  teach  us  religion,  but  also  to  s-how  it  forth  in. 
himself,  to  personifij  it.  He  is  not  a mere  channel 
tbrougii  which  certain  communications  are  made 
to  flow  from  God  ; not  a mere  messenger,  aiipoint- 
ed  to  utter  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and 
then  to  disappear,  and  to  sustain  no  furtlier  con- 
nexion with  his  message.  He  came  to  be  a Hein;/ 
man  ifestation  of  his  religion.  This  is  a peculiarity 
worthy  of  attention,  showing  that  Christianity  is 
not  a mere  code  of  laws — not  an  abstract  sy.stem, 
but  a living,  endmtied  religion.  It  conies  to  us  in 
a human  form  ; it  offers  itself  to  our  eges  as  wcdl 
as  our  ears  ; it  breathes,  it  moves  in  our  sight  : 
it  is  more  than  precept,  it  is  e.vnn,ple  and  aciwn. 

Let  our  readers,  if  tliey  lay  claim  to  tlie  Chris- 
tian character,  hasten  to  conform  themselves  to 
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Christj  and  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  ; in  doing 
which  they  will  promote  the  glory  of God  in 
tlie  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among 
men  : they  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it  in  tlieir 

own  souls.  “ Millions  yet  unborn  will  call  them 
blessed,  and  when  they  liave  run  tlie  race  of  life, 
tlieir  dying  moments  will  he  cheered  by  the  jileas- 
ing  recollection,  that  they  have  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  good”  of  the  world.  Amen. 
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AND  PHYSICAL  THERMOMETER;  OR  SCALE  OP  INTEMPERANCE 

SLIGHTLY  ALTERED  PROM  J.  C.  LETTSOM,  M.  D. 

LIQUORS,  with  their  EFFECTS,  in  their  usual  order. 


Water. 

Milk  and  Water. 

Milk,  and  Unfermented  Wine. 
Tea,  Coffee,  &c. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Health,  Wealth,  Clearness,  Strength, 
and 

Serenity  of  Mind ; 
together  with 

Physical  Strength,  Reputation, 
Long  Life, 
and 

Solid  enjoyment. 


Small  Beer. 

Cyder  and  Perry. 
Intoxicating  Wine,  Ale,  Porter, 
and 

Strong  Beer. 


MODERATION. 

So  called. 


>< 


General  Health. 

Excitement, 

with 

Vivid  flashes  of  enjoyment; 
followed  by 

Depression,  indigestion,  and  sinking  at 
the  Stomach. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


XX  & XXX. 
Punch. 


f Grog;  Brandy 
T and  Water. 


Flip  and  Shrub. 

{ 


Bitters  infused 
in  Spirits. 


f Raw  Spirits  af- 
ter  Dinner. 


( Raw  Spirits  in 
T the  Morning. 


" VICES. 

DISEASES.  ' 

Idleness. 

Sickness. 

Peevishness. 

Quarrelling. 

Headache. 

Indigestion. 

Bloatedness. 

Fighting. 

Inflamed  Eyes. 

Sabbath-breaking. 

Red  Nose  & Face. 
Rheumatism. 

Swearing. 

Gambling. 

Gout. 

Jaundice. 

>< 

Obscenity. 

Dropsy. 

Swindling. 

Epilepsy. 

Peijury. 

Melancholy. 

Madness. 

Lying. 

Palsy. 

Burglary. 

Cholera. 

Murder. 

Apoplexy. 

.J 

Suicide.  ^ 

Death. 

PUNISHMENTS 


Debt. 

Black  Eyes 
and 

Bloody  Noses. 
Rags. 
Hunger. 
Broken  Bones. 

Hospital. 

Union-House. 

Jail. 

Tread- Mill. 
Dungeon. 
The  Hulks. 
Solitary  confine- 
ment, with 
Flogging. 
Transportation 
Gallows. 
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